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Life of George H. Hepworth 


CHAPTER I 
EARLY YEARS—1833-1855 


“IT is no mean happiness, therefore to be seated 
in the mean,’’ is one of those ‘‘good sentences and 
well pronounced,’’ that Shakespeare puts in the 
mouth of Nerissa, the shrewd Italian maid, but it is 
good American doctrine as well. 

In an early sermon to young men‘ Dr. Hepworth 
wrote, ‘‘You may well thank God if no fortune has 
been left you; for that you were born poor is the best 
thing that ever happened to you. And, moreover, 
you may well thank God that you were born in this 
blessed land where there are no barriers to man’s 
ambition. You shall have whatever you work for. 
You shall stand on whatever plane, however lofty, 
your talents fit you for, and your strong will can 
reach. Be persistent, but, above all, be noble. 
Begin life with a fixed purpose and keep to that 
purpose as the sea-captain keeps to his compass.’’ 

And again: 

1 Rocks and Shoals, 1870. 
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‘It is no ordinary blessing for a young man to be 
sheltered by an American roof, and surrounded by 
the influences of democratic society. We of Amer- 
ica believe in the sanctity of work, and herein lies 
our national strength. . . . In America the only 
type of nobleman is the working man; the man who, 
twenty years ago, was poor; who, during all those 
years has toiled along the upward path, governed 
alike by caution and courage, and having attained 
to competency has surrounded himself with all those 
literary and artistic influences which broaden his 
sympathies and make him an influence in the com- 
munity. The only nobleman that can ever be the 
legitimate product of popular institutions is the man 
who some time in his life has worked, worked hard, 
with his hands as well as his brains.’’ 

The gifts of fortune then to George Hughes Hep- 
worth in his infancy and youth were many and 
valuable. To be born of honorable, industrious, 
God-fearing stock, in good old New England, with 
a vigorous body, a handsome, mobile, attractive face, 
an active, inquiring mind, with enough originality to 
suggest experiments and disregard of public opinion 
to carry them out, was no mean endowment; to 
which were added the molding influences of both 
city and country life and the training of the Boston 
Latin School. Whether conscious of it at the time 
or not, it was ‘‘no mean happiness’’ for him “‘to be 
seated in the mean.”’ 

He was born February 4, 1833, in a little brick 
house on Nassau Street, Boston. His father, George 
Hepworth, a native of Dewsbury, England, was a 
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machinist. His mother, Charlotte Salter, whose 
brother, William Salter, was a marine artist of some 
local fame, was born in London, England; but her 
ancestors were French and Spanish on the mother’s 
side, and she inherited the hot blood, the intensity, 
and versatility of those races, together with the prac- 
tical shrewdness and sound common sense of her 
English forefathers. In personal appearance she was 
decidedly Spanish. She had the dark, flashing eyes, 
olive complexion, small hands, and small feet with 
high, arching instep, which seem to be the birthright 
of the Spanish lady. 

George resembled his mother in looks and tempera- 
ment; but as his coloring was toned down and modi- 
fied through inheritance from his father, a blond 
Englishman of the purest type, so the intensity and 
passion of his nature were tempered and subdued by 
the father’s calmer and more gentle disposition. 

A romantic story is told of Mrs. Hepworth’s 
grandparents. During the fearful days of the Revo- 
lution of 1792 they were panic-struck, and, like 
many of their compatriots, they sought to flee the 
country and escape to England. But how should 
they cross the Seine when its bridges had been either 
burned or barricaded? The gallant Frenchman tore 
linen sheets into broad bands and with them bound 
his wife, who was then with child, securely to his 
back. Thus he swam across the Seine and they 
arrived safely in England. There a little daughter, 
Marie Touzzeau, was born. But the shock and ex- 
posure had been too much for the poor mother; she 
lived but a few months, After a time the father 
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carried the little Marie back to France and placed 
her in the care of her old grandmother. As Marie 
grew from childhood to womanhood she was sought 
in marriage by a young English merchant, William 
Salter, whose business led him periodically to the 
town where she lived. The grandmother was old, 
bedridden, and near her end. Could she but see 
her young granddaughter provided for, she could 
die happy. So her consent was readily gained; a 
priest was sent for, and the young people were mar- 
ried at the grandmother’s bedside. After her death, 
Mr. Salter carried his bride immediately to Eng- 
land. They lived in London, and there, as has been 
said, Charlotte, the mother of George H. Hepworth, 
was born. She was a girl full of life and spirit, 
who, married to a man much older than herself, 
came with him to America when she was about 
eighteen years of age. She became a widow before 
she was twenty, and, a few years afterward, married 
George Hepworth. 

Mr. Hepworth left England for America early in 
life, bringing with him an English bride. After 
some years she died, leaving two children, Joseph 
and Samuel, and the young Widow Smith became 
his second wife. 

Her first son, George, showed at his birth no sign 
of life, and the little body was laid aside as dead. A 
kind neighbor who was present at his birth, unwill- 
ing to believe this, tried various means to make him 
draw a breath. At last her efforts were rewarded. 
Throwing out his arms on either side, after the 
manner of a clergyman when giving the benedic- 
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tion, he uttered a shrill cry, and she exclaimed 
joyfully : 

“He lives, and he will be a minister of Christ, and 
preach the gospel to sorrowing souls.’’ 

Whether this was said to please the mother, whose 
fondest wish was to have a son in the ministry, or 
whether it was what we call a chance utterance we 
cannot tell; but in after years, when the prediction 
had been verified, the kind neighbor often recalled 
these words with delight. Four years later, in 1837, 
a second son, Richard, was born, who died at about 
six years of age. Other children born to them died 
in infancy. 

In a few years Mr. Hepworth’s health became 
feeble. He had several hemorrhages from the throat 
and lungs, and it was hoped that a change from the 
confinement of the machine shop to the free, out-of- 
door life of the farm might prove beneficial. So, 
when George was about six years old, a farm was 
bought in Newton containing from sixty to seventy 
acres, and the family moved thither.. This land, 
situated about a mile and a half from the Newton- 
ville railway station, was purchased some years since 
by Archbishop Williams, and the Saint John’s In- 
dustrial School, an important Catholic institution, 
has been established upon it, the whole tract having 
been given by the Archbishop for the purpose. 

The homestead was beautifully situated on rolling 
ground running down to the Charles River. The 
house, still in use, a comfortable, two-story, French- 
roofed building, stood on a slope with a veranda 
extending along its front, and two terraces, with 
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steps leading down to the road, known to-day as 
Nahanton Street. A fine growth of elms shaded 
the house. One magnificent tree, now falling to 
decay, reached out long arms over the roof. A 
mighty branch has been torn off in some late gale. 
The tree forks very low down, and just below the 
parting of its branches it is more than six feet in 
diameter. This old elm must have been a landmark 
for many years. 

The choicest pleasures of country life could be 
enjoyed almost within hailing distance of the house. 
To the right, only a stone’s throw away, was the 
bridge under which the Charles flowed gently toward 
Boston. In shallows along the banks of the beauti- 
ful river grew pickerel-weed, and the white pond- 
lily, anchored securely beside floating leaves, opened 
its golden heart to the morning sun. Big spreading 
willows hung over the margin of the water and little 
skiffs shot back and forth like shuttles, under the 
bridge and out again, and soon out of sight. Here 
the boys enjoyed their summer recreations, swim- 
ming, fishing, and boating. To the right lay the 
large west pasture; to the left the orchard slope 
where Lady’s Pippins ripened, and just beyond a 
fine growth of woods, from which quarter they must 
have gathered their winter supply of apples and nuts. 

George went to the district school and, in after 
years, he was fond of recurring in sermons and lec- 
tures to the little red schoolhouse where his first 
lessons were learned. Like most genuine boys he 
thoroughly enjoyed country life, and he always re- 
tained a love for out-of-door sports and exercise. 
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He loved the old farmhouse, the grand old elm that 
overshadowed it, the river flowing close by, which 
could be seen for miles, streaking the meadows 
with silver. Years afterward, when he could find a 
leisure day in the midst of his busy life, he delighted 
to go out with his wife to the farm for a picnic. He 
would have a few hours’ fishing on the river, luncheon 
was eaten in some well-remembered, shady spot, and 
then, lying on the grass, gazing up at the blue sky, 
he lived over again his boyhood’s days. In the late 
afternoon they drove quietly back to the city and 
he returned to his work rested and refreshed. 

Mrs. Hepworth, his mother, though not a practi- 
cal worker herself, had some knowledge of agricul- 
ture and for several years, while her husband was 
disabled, she ran the farm, chiefly as a market 
garden. Its produce was sold at the neighboring 
city ; and for helpers she had, besides the older sons, 
able-bodied Englishwomen, one of whom had come 
with her, as a servant, to this country. One of 
these workers, then in her girlhood, remembers the 
kindly way in which Mr. Hepworth would call upon 
her mother, who was cook in the kitchen, to provide 
““something good’’ for the out-of-door “‘help.’”’ 

“I can see him now,”’ she says, “‘coughing and 
walking toward us very carefully, bringing bread and 
butter, doughnuts or pie, and something to drink.’’ 

As this was also a dairy farm from which milk, 
butter and eggs were sold, this drink may have been 
at times buttermilk, but more often the popular 
switchel, made of molasses, a dash of vinegar, ‘‘a 
spice of ginger’? or nutmeg, and water from the 
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north side, of the well. It was with this ‘‘“sweetened 
water’ that farm ‘‘hands’’ used to wash down the 
dry luncheon or ‘‘piece’’ which broke the monotony 
of a long forenoon or afternoon in the fields. This 
slight reminiscence shows the nature of Mr. Hep- 
worth, the father, better than a whole page of char- 
acterizations. 

The Hepworth family remained in Newton less 
than six years, and toward the last of their stay 
there little Richard died. The climate had not 
proved beneficial to Mr. Hepworth; and his wife, 
having become a sufferer from asthma, found the 
river air trying; so the household moved to Dedham 
Street, Boston. There George attended a private 
school, taught by Mr. Martin Lincoln. Among 
his fellow-pupils was a little girl in pinafores who, 
in later years, became his wife. 

But the Dedham Street home was only a temporary 
one, for in the summer of 1844 Mr. Hepworth, with 
his wife and two younger sons, made a voyage to 
England. 

Mr. Hepworth went to his old home in Yorkshire 
and visited his uncles, who had a large woolen fac- 
tory. One episode of this Yorkshire trip impressed 
the young George strongly. With his half-brother, 
Samuel, he strayed one day into a pleasant meadow 
where the youth and the boy amused themselves by 
gathering wild flowers. Suddenly a keeper bore 
down upon them, full of wrath and threatenings 
because of their trespassing, and they ran for their 
lives. In their own country township at home, one 
might roam at will, unrebuked, over all fields, ex- 
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cept they were in grass; and the memory of that 
wild flight only strengthened the child’s love for the 
unrestrained freedom of New England’s pastures. 

They sailed for home in the ship Dorchester, Capt. 
E. Caldwell, which foundered at sea during a severe 
winter storm on its very next voyage. Of this re- 
turn passage, which lasted thirty-six days, Mr. 
Hepworth wrote later: 

““One day, I remember it well, we were off Cork 
with a perfect treasure of a gale blowing, when my 
father came below with the news that there was no 
sort of danger of the ship’s blowing over, though 
that seemed the most natural thing to all, under the 
circumstances, and added with a grave whisper: 

‘**But the vessel, you know, is not new.’ 

““*Well, what of that?’ replied my mother, not 
catching the drift of his remark. 


“It seems that the vessel was old and had sprung 
aleak. It was not a bad leak yet, but with these 
monstrous waves knocking us about it might easily 
grow worse. There we all sat for a few minutes 
looking blankly at each other. Then there came a 
crash and sucha scene of excitement you can hardly 
conceive. : 

‘Our good Captain was there first. We all ex- 
pected to hear him tell us to prepare for the worst, 
but he only said that the tumult was caused by some 
hogsheads which had broken from their lashings. 
It would be all right in half an hour.’’ 

The Captain’s wife took this voyage with him, and 
in after-years, as George H. Hepworth became 
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publicly known, she often recalled the boy’s bright, 
eager eyes and happy face as he played upon the 
deck. Doubtless the beauty and fascination of the 
Charles River and the pleasures and excitements of 
this early trip were potent factors in developing that 
passionate love of the water that characterized him 
through life. The spell of the sea was always upon 
him. 

On returning to America Mr. Hepworth estab- 
lished his family in a house on Broadway, South 
Boston, between C and D Streets, where they re- 
sided until George’s first settlement as a pastor. 
Here he began study at the Boston Latin School. 

George was always a student, though not what is 
called a scholar. He was very fond of reading, but 
was generally interested in some subject outside of 
the school course; so, although constantly poring 
over books, his record in school was not brilliant. 
He seemed absolutely indifferent to scholastic honors 
nor did he seek to curry favor with his mates. He 
was especially deficient in declamation, experiencing 
a shyness and timidity which he could not over- 
come. His mother, who was very ambitious that 
he should excel as a public speaker, was constantly 
urging him on and offering him everything she could 
afford as an inducement to overcome his fear. Again 
and again he tried on the ordinary school days be- 
fore the boys, but he never succeeded sufficiently to 
venture to appear on a Public Saturday. 

Still from early childhood he had a desire to be a 
preacher. As soon as he could talk he seemed to 
have the idea of preaching. He would arrange the 
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furniture in the room in rows and then, mounting 
one of the chairs, make a long address which nobody 
could quite understand. When about ten years of 
age the boys of the neighborhood were all playing 
store. Of course, George wished to do the same. 
He applied to his mother to set him up in business. 
She gave him some money, but afterwards, on in- 
quiring into the matter, found he had given up the 
idea of business and had spent the money in paying 
the boys to come and hear him preach. He would 
go into the woods and, with a stump for a pulpit, 
would preach to the trees, or, like another Saint 
Francis, to the birds and the squirrels. Considering 
this natural bias and his mother’s urgent wish that 
he should become a minister, it is not strange that 
she embraced every opportunity to help him conquer 
this diffidence. 

‘‘Now, Georgie,’’ she would say, at a friend’s 
house, “‘stand over there and recite the piece you 
spoke last night.”’ 

The boy would demur, but his mother persisted, 
and as obedience and deference were part of his 
training, he would at last succumb, muster up his 
courage, and ‘‘speak the piece.”’ 

*‘T used to feel sorry for him,’’ said one at whose 
home such little scenes sometimes occurred. ‘“‘It 
was really very embarrassing for him, but he always 
minded his mother.”’ 

Another friend, a girl playmate, recalls hearing 
him often practising declamation in hisroom. Their 
houses were near together, and the ringing young 
voice carried far when windows were open in the 


,’ 
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summer. Thus she got the benefit of ‘‘Spartacus’’ 
and other recitations that were favorites of the day. 
As George was a quiet boy they spent many hours 
at work or play together, often spelling out com- 
munications to each other with the child’s finger 
alphabet, from their respective windows. George 
even insisted once upon embroidering a pair of slip- 
pers in cross-stitch when he found her undertaking 
that industry, and he not only began the work but 
completed it satisfactorily, illustrating, thus early, 
that independence of action which, later, caused his 
companions sometimes to call him erratic and odd. 

Life in the Hepworth family had a peculiarly 
domestic quality. The father belonged to no club 
or lodge, but spent his evenings at home with wife 
and children. The boys were expected te follow 
his example. Theatre attendance was not allowed 
them, but when the father and mother went to hear 
lectures or made evening visits in the neighborhood 
the brothers accompanied them. Card-playing, 
however, was not forbidden. In fact, as George 
grew older he, at one time, developed so decided a 
taste for cards as greatly to disturb his mother who, 
at once, gave him a surfeit of them. She set out 
the card-table every evening and held him relent- 
lessly to the game until he wearied of it. 

Mr. Hepworth’s manner toward his wife as well 
as to all women was unusually deferential. The 
peculiarity of the Hepworth boys, as distinguished 
from other youths of American parentage in the 
neighborhood, was their unfailing courtesy to wo- 
men; so they became welcome guests in the homes 
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about them, and there was much visiting back and 
forth, the Hepworth house being considered a very 
pleasant place in which to spend an evening. A 
neighbor of that period, writing of George, says: 
““He was a model son, and such a good boy that all 
the old ladies of his acquaintance were very fond 
of him.’’ At the time the family settled in South 
Boston the two older boys were already out of 
school, and at work, though Samuel continued to 
reside at home with the family until his marriage. 

One evening after George had begun his Latin 
School course the Hepworth household attended a 
public lecture given by Professor Fowler, the phre- 
nologist, in South Boston at Lyceum Hall. He 
called upon the audience to come upon the platform 
and allow their heads to be examined. George went 
up with some other boys. When his turn came, the 
lecturer said, as he passed his hands over his head, 
‘“This boy is over-cerebrated; he must be kept from 
his books.”’ 

At this his mother rose from her place in the 
audience and said, ‘‘I can’t do it, sir.’’ 

“It must be done,’’ replied Dr. Fowler, ‘‘or he 
will not live a year.”’ 

Both father and mother were frightened at this 
and George was taken out of school and set at work 
in-his father’s shop. Nothing could have been more 
distasteful to the boy than this. His half-brother 
Samuel was a mechanician by nature, with no mean 
faculty of invention; but George’s gifts were not in 
this direction. So, when he found his father inexor- 
able, he resorted to strategy to effect his escape from 
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the hated employment. One day his father gave 
him a cog-wheel to cut. He had the pattern before 
him. He was to count a certain number of pegs, 
four, perhaps, and then make a cog; again four, 
then another cog, and so on. He made one or two 
very well; but then something happened; his 
thoughts wandered. He counted four, five, six,— 
then a cog; a pause,—again the boy dreamed— 
awoke, and counted four, five, six, seven,—by chance 
another cog; and when the father returned the boy 
was in a revery and a valuable piece of work was 
utterly spoiled. 

““Get out of the shop, and never come into it 
again!’’ said the indignant father. 

No command could have been more welcome to 
George. He obeyed it instantly to the letter, and 
in this respect was an obedient son all his after-life. 

Professor Fowler’s warning was followed by that 
of a physician who told his parents that the boy’s 
lungs were very weak and that there was little hope 
of his reaching maturity. Both George and his par- 
ents began to realize the importance of his taking 
much more exercise. He went to a gymnasium 
and practiced faithfully the movements for the 
development of the chest. Twenty years later he 
wrote: 

‘“When I was a boy I went to the gymnasium two 
hours every day, and here you have the result of it. 
I can walk all day, I can ride horseback all day, I 
can work all night if necessary, and I attribute it 
merely to the fact that when young my mother told 
me that God’s blessing rested on a healthful body, 
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and I had better get one under way the very first 
thing.’’ 

Gymnastics, horseback riding, and walking were all 
practiced vigorously, and soon, under this regimen, 
the boy’s physical system took on tone and vigor. 
From this time onward he became fond of out-of- 
door life, and more than once his vacations were 
spent in long walks, or in hunting, fishing, and camp- 
ing out. Mrs. Hepworth had been an expert horse- 
woman in her early years; she knew the value of 
exercise in the open air, and she would deny her 
only child nothing that might confirm his health. 
To lookers-on the mother’s devotion and indulgence 
often seemed injudicious, and had not her son been 
gifted with good common sense and a rarely sweet 
disposition he might easily have been spoiled. 

Stories are still told of his slowness to wrath. 
Irish immigrants were beginning to swarm in New 
England, and South Boston received its full quota 
of them. With considerable pains George had con- 
structed a kite of noble dimensions for two small 
boys of his acquaintance—a kite enriched with a 
double length of string; and they set out, together, 
to mount it. The kite had just reached its highest 
altitude when some envious little Pats and Mikes cut 
the cord. Instead of bursting into an incoherent ex- 
plosion of wrath, such as the mischief-makers looked 
for, George only said in his gentlest tones, ‘‘ Boys, 
you know that wasn’t right!’’ which probably 
startled them more than a volley of oaths. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hepworth were adherents of the 
Unitarian Church and attended services of that 
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faith, held in a hall on Broadway, between B and C 
Streets, in South Boston.’ They entertained much 
company. Mrs. Hepworth would invite the 
preacher, after morning service, if he chanced to be 
a stranger, to share the family dinner, and she would 
take active part in such theological discussions as 
arose at table. She had positive convictions which 
she held with tenacity, and theories in regard to re- 
ligion, politics, and spiritualism. She took increasing 
interest in the so-called ‘manifestations’ which de- 
veloped in many sections of the country about the 
middle of the last century. Her belief in spiritual- 
ism strengthened with years, and as she was specially 
susceptible to psychic influences she held that, at 
times, she was a medium for spiritual agencies. An 
illustration of the sincerity of her adherence to such 
principles as she avowed is given in her refusal, after 
the Civil War broke out, to receive any premium on 
the gold she had in store and offered for exchange, 
or to take ten per cent., the current rate of interest, 
on money she wished to lend, because any charge 
above six per cent. was, in her judgment, extortion. 
Indeed, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Hepworth were money- 
lovers. 

The Latin School, at the time George entered. 
(1846) was in Bedford Street. Its headmaster was 
Epes Sargent Dixwell, of the regicide stock, Francis 
Gardner being submaster. Both of these men were 
widely famed as successful teachers. The class in- 
cluded others whose names are well known: Hasket 


1 Broadway Unitarian Church, organized June 9, 1845 ; discon- 
tinued January 28, 1855. 
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Derby, William L. Gage, and, most noted of all, 
Phillips Brooks. 

Mr. C. B. W. Savage, formerly of St. John, New 
Brunswick, tells an amusing tale of the meeting in 
that city of these two old schoolmates, Brooks and 
Hepworth, then in middle life. At the close of an 
evening service Dr. Hepworth learned that Phillips 
Brooks was in town; so, under convoy of Mr. Sav- 
age, he hunted him up in his hotel. Mr. Brooks 
was already in bed, but arose to receive them. Dr. 
Hepworth slipped his hands into the huge shoes that 
had been placed outside the door and beat on it a 
noisy tattoo until it was opened. The great preacher, 
though clad in a long nightshirt, did not look un- 
familiar, for Mr. Savage had often seen him in his 
white surplice; but when, with one leg drawn up 
under him, he lolled on the bed, holding fast to his 
foot as he rocked back and forth, and the two big 
boys began to revive old days with merry bursts of 
laughter, it all grew delightfully funny and made a 
picture not likely to be forgotten. 

A year or two ahead of this class, but still school- 
mates for three years, were James M. Whiton and 
Alex. S. Twombly, both of whom have won dis- 
tinction as writers and preachers. A little incident 
that was told with gusto for years by Latin School 
boys must have occurred when George had been for 
some time a pupil of the school. The monitor sys- 
tem was then in vogue, and Alick Twombly was 
monitor. If the master observed any misdemeanor 
that required public reprimand he would call aloud 
to the monitor, who noted the demerit in his book. 
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It chanced that the master in illustrating to his class 
how a passage in ¥ulius Cesar should be read, cried 
out with some vehemence, “‘Mark Antony!’’ and 
the irrepressible Twombly responded, as usual, 
‘‘Antony, one!’’ Without change of tone the mas- 
ter continued, ‘‘Mark Twombly two!’’ ‘‘Twombly, 
two!’’ echoed the monitor, with as steady a voice. 
But punishment could not subdue elation over so 
good a joke. 

When George had been a year in the Latin School 
a boy from the same neighborhood entered the class 
below him, Charles James Fox Allen, familiarly 
known to his mates in general as ‘‘Fox Allen,’’ but 
to George, until the end of his life, as ‘“‘Charley 
Allen.’”’ For four years they walked to and from 
school together and a strong attachment sprang up 
between them. Young Allen was looking forward 
to the Congregational, and George to the Unitarian 
ministry, and their general reading and discussions 
tended toward that aim. Allen was a quick scholar 
and it was not long before he was able to skip a year 
and enter the same class with his friend. Both de- 
voted much time and energy to writing, and their 
callow communications upon matters of local inter- 
est were published in the South Boston Gazette, and 
blood-curdling romances in The True Flag. Many 
youthful verses, written by George, appeared in the 
Gazette over the signature ‘‘Old Jacob,’’ most of 
them religious in sentiment. They appear at inter- 
vals from 1850 until the summer of 1852, when some 
lines to S. A. H. are signed G. Hughes Hepworth. 
Among them are verses entitled ‘‘ Prayer,’’ ‘Lines on 
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the Dead,’’ ‘‘The New Year,”’ ‘‘My Savior,’’ ‘‘The 
Disciple’s Prayer ’’; and, though the verses show no 
poetic fervor, they rhyme correctly, move gracefully 
enough, and have no difficulty in balancing on their 
feet. One long ‘‘Story for Christmas,’’ written at 
seventeen years of age, filled six columns of the 
paper. Besides writing stories, the friends also wrote 
little plays. One of these was acted at the South 
Boston Lyceum. George himself took part, and 
the other réles were assumed by his schoolmates. 
One of these, Charles Bishop, afterwards made an 
enviable reputation on the boards. 

In preparation for writing George spent many 
hours poring over the dictionary, while odds and 
ends of time were filled in at Mr. Gill’s book store, 
an attractive place for a boy who liked to pick up 
learning in unconventional ways. There was also 
an evening debating society which he attended, 
where South Boston boys practiced declamation.’ 
Having to walk home from school the two friends 
did not join in ball games, nor did they enter into 
the ordinary schoolboy’s sports, unless it might be 
an occasional snowballing bout. But they enjoyed 
out-of-door life together when the holidays came. 
One vacation, for example, they set out immediately 
on the close of school and walked the first day to 
North Hanson, getting over the ground with such 
speed and energy that they were forced to lie by for 
repairs. The summer of their graduation they, with 
another South Boston youth, visited the region of 


1The Lawrence Association of the Mather School, founded in 
1844. 
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Mount Katahdin, in Maine. A letter sent the 
Gazette from ‘‘Ornesville, twenty-five miles from 
Bangor,’’ and signed ‘‘George’’ is written in a spirit 
of rollicking extravagance, reports an imaginary en- 
counter with a bear, and pokes fun at his friend by 
boasting of his marksmanship. 

Mr. Allen recalls another trip taken later to the 
Adirondack region. They set out with the expecta- 
tion of spending some weeks by Lake Chateaugay, 
carrying with them a tent and a barrel of provisions, 
but intending to furnish their larder chiefly by the 
use of rod and gun. Mosquitoes and other insects, 
however, prevented sleep; they had small success as 
hunters and fishers, and George was hungry. He 
suggested that, as they were still hearty, growing 
boys, they should eat five meals a day instead of 
three—casting back a reminiscent eye, no doubt, at 
the toothsome lunches his father used to carry afield. 
Only one stipulation was made—that neither should 
eat anything between meals! It is needless to add 
that in but little more than a week their provisions 
and patience were exhausted, and, not having any 
prophet at hand to replenish the barrel, they re- 
turned to civilization. 

We need record but one more event of school life. 
Toward the close of Mr. Dixwell’s term of office, 
which ended with the graduation of this class, he 
instituted a new method of marking the Latin 
School boys. Instead of depending solely upon the 
teacher’s record book, each scholar was required to 
report, out of the whole number of questions asked 
by the teacher in any given class, how many he 
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could not have answered correctly had they been put 
to him individually. If five, for example, the student 
was to be marked zero; if but one, his mark would be 
nearly perfect. Allen had come as a medal scholar 
from the grammar school, and up to the time this 
regulation went into force he had ranked among the 
foremost scholars of his class. No one doubted that 
he would be one of the first to receive the coveted 
medal. But this new scheme of marking offered 
a premium for dishonesty, as boys of indifferent 
scholarship, if they failed to report truthfully, could 
soon outrank more faithful students who duly con- 
fessed their ignorance. The two friends rebelled 
against the unfairness of the method. George had 
no ambition to carry off a medal. He had never 
studied for honors, but he was roused to indignation 
in behalf of his friend. When it became evident 
that the new rule was unjust to the good scholars 
these two boys agreed to give themselves the zero 
mark daily. Allen was soon called up by Mr. Dix- 
well and questioned as to his reports. He explained 
that George and himself had determined voluntarily 
to relinquish their standing rather than be pushed 
down by unfair marking. Mr. Dixwell listened to 
the statement of their grievance, but held to his 
rule. The boys also held to their determination 
and graduated in the summer of 1851, the one 
without the honors, and the other much lower in 
rank than was his rightful due. 

Upon tablets at the main entrance of the Latin 
School, under the inscription A4ma Mater Filios 
Gratatur Reduces may be read the names of scholars 
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who served their country in the War of the Rebel- 
lion. Among them appears the name of George 
Hughes Hepworth. His friend, Charles James Fox 
Allen, was commissioned Major and Paymaster, U. 
S. A., and served throughout the war in that ca- 
pacity, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Allen entered Yale the same year, Class of 
1855, taking high rank in college, especially in Latin. 
The two friends met during vacations, and through- 
out their student life kept up a close correspondence. 
It had been decided that George should not take a 
college course, but during the year 1851-52 he pur- 
sued his studies under the tutelage of the Rev. 
Joseph H. Clinch, rector of St. Matthew’s Church, 
South Boston. Mr. Clinch was an accomplished 
gentleman and scholar who had spent the earlier por- 
tion of his ministerial life in the province of Nova 
Scotia. He removed to the United States in 1835 and 
three years later went to South Boston. A news- 
paper of the day, in describing his pulpit ministra- 
tions, credits him with being ‘‘a calm, easy speaker,’’ 
who elucidated his subjects with ‘‘simple and perfect 
explanations.” He is also said to have been a fine 
linguist. It was for New Testament Greek, more par- 
ticularly, that George was under Mr. Clinch’s in- 
struction, as he wished to enter Harvard Divinity 
School the following year. He still kept up his inter- 
est in the study of elocution, taking lessons from Mr. 
Selden Smith, a well-known actor, who belonged to 
the stock company of the Boston Museum. His prac- 
tice and drill in oratory proved of advantage to him, 
and during part of his three years’ course in Har- 
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vard he filled the post of teacher of elocution in Mrs. 
Burrell’s School for Young Ladies, in South Boston. 
His pupils gave The Lady of Lyons at the close of 
the year, their young teacher himself taking the part 
of Claude Melnotte. His mellow voice and careful 
enunciation began to receive recognition, and, as he 
was called upon, now and again, to join in a debate 
or to make a presentation speech, he overcame, in a 
large degree, his boyish timidity; but to his latest 
years he declared that his knees always trembled as 
he entered the pulpit, and that he never had com- 
plete command of himself until he stood face to face 
with his audience. 

In 1852 he entered the Divinity School, where he 
came under the instruction of the Rev. George R. 
Noyes in theology and biblical studies, and of the 
Rev. Convers Francis, D.D., in ecclesiastical history. 
His oldest brother, Joseph, helped him to meet the 
expense of this course. It was no uncommon thing 
in those days for students to lighten the expense of 
school or college by boarding themselves, and George 
Hepworth was not slow in trying his hand at it. 
Needing many new books, he undertook to live 
cheaply upon the so-called ‘‘Boston cracker’’ and 
milk, and invest his savings in theological works. 
During the process of this experiment his father 
called one day at his room, and, pulling out a drawer 
by chance, found it full of dry crackers. The 
father was moved almost to tears. He protested 
that there was no need for such frugality, as the 
family was abundantly able to pay all necessary ex- 
penses. After that discovery, however, supplies 
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from home gave variety to the young theologue’s bill 
of fare, so long as he pursued this experiment. 

Among his classmates at the Divinity School were 
the late Rev. C. D. Bradlee, D.D.; Rev. C. T. 
Canfield, now of Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Edward 
H. Hall, D.D., of the same city, and the Rev. Al- 
fred P. Putnam, D.D., now of Salem, Mass. He 
was recognized by his fellows as a faithful worker, 
attendant upon all the courses of study, but more 
of a general reader than a hard theological student. 
He led a somewhat secluded life, forming few in- 
timacies—probably because he was younger than 
the rest and had no college affiliations; nor did he 
show, to any marked degree, those gifts which were 
afterwards so conspicuous, except that of a rich and 
flexible voice. 

That he was then very shy and immature is shown 
by the fact that he always remembered, as if the 
sting of it had never healed, an occurrence that to 
an older person would have caused only a passing 
mortification. A leading clergyman of Boston in- 
vited him to dinner, making the appointment for 
the following week. This clergyman was the hero 
of the young student’s dreams, and through the 
intervening days he walked and fed upon air. At 
the stated hour he rang the bell at his host’s door 
only to learn that the invitation had been totally 
forgotten, and that his host had gone out of town. 
The advantage of.such an experience is that it serves 
as a solemn warning how not todoit. Perhaps Mr. 
Hepworth’s success in dealing with young men, his 
considerateness, geniality, and presence of mind, as if 
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he had, for the time being, absolutely nothing else 
to do but to attend to their affairs, may have been 
largely developed by this incident. 

The air of Harvard Divinity School was, at that 
time, hardly warm enough for a youth eager to be 
in touch with the masses and ready for experiments 
along sociological lines. What is now called ‘‘Set- 
tlement Work,’’ into which theological students of 
the present day are encouraged to enter, that they 
may learn the condition of the city’s poor, was then 
unknown, but that he made some investigations for 
himself is plain from the statement of an old friend 
of those days, who writes: ‘‘ He had a habit of picking 
up numerous stray drunkards and seeing them home 
at night.’’ Had he found in Cambridge at that time 
as much encouragement toward practical Christianity 
as toward mental culture and theological research, he 
would hardly have been ready to plan the Boston 
School for the Ministry only a few years later. 

During these three years of study Mr. Hepworth 
preached occasionally in Boston and vicinity and for 
some weeks supplied the pulpit of a church that 
occupied a hall in the southern portion of the city. 
With his first fee for pulpit service he bought a ring 
for his devoted mother, which she wore constantly 
until her death. It was one of her most precious 
possessions, and even at the end of life she could not 
bring herself to part with it. She would look at the 
ring, turn it about her finger, look at his wife, whom 
she loved sincerely, seem about to speak, but never 
came to the point of voluntarily relinquishing the 
treasured gift. 
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At this early period, even, Mr. Hepworth’s sym- 
pathies were with the conservative element in the 
Unitarian body, although, in ministerial practices 
and ecclesiastical customs, he was thoroughly un- 
conventional. Once, after preaching before Theo- 
dore Parker’s congregation, he walked home with a 
near neighbor who had gone to hear him. This 
friend was an attendant at St. Matthew’s Church, 
where Rev. Mr. Clinch was rector, and noticed that 
he closed his service with the benediction, 2 Cor. 
xiii., 14, used in the Morning and Evening Prayers 
of the Episcopal Church. Turning to his friend, 
Mr. Hepworth said abruptly, ‘‘I wonder how they 
liked the benediction!’’ adding some further remarks 
which showed that he had adopted this form by 
preference. 

Mr. Hepworth spent little time in looking for a 
settlement, for, almost immediately upon the com- 
pletion of his theological course of study, he accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the South Congregational 
Church of Nantucket. 


CHAPTER II 
LIFE IN NANTUCKET—1855-1857 


FEW towns in the United States are better known 
to the summer tourist than Nantucket. The “‘right 
little, tight little island’ is seventeen miles long by 
three to five wide, and for a lover of the sea no resi- 
dence could be more attractive. Though the town, 
at present, is said to number less than four thousand 
inhabitants, it has a literature and art of its own. 
Histories and volumes of poems have made it their 
theme; painters and illustrators have found a home 
within its boundaries and have made its quaint 
and picturesque beauty known to the world; 
while, following in their wake, the amateur photo- 
grapher has sought out every hidden beauty and 
taken a snap-shot at every weather-beaten old 
inhabitant. 

Twenty-five years before Mr. Hepworth received 
his call to the place Nantucket was the third com- 
mercial town in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, next in importance to Boston and Salem, with 
a population of tenthousand. Writing of its wealth, 
William M. F. Round says: 

‘‘There were great congregations in the churches 
then. Solid men sat in the pews. The preacher 
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preached to millions of money every Sunday, and 
Nantucket churches were built out of full pockets as 
well as full hearts. The Unitarians, had they been 
so minded, were rich enough to build their church 
of mahogany and gild it all over.’"* This Unitarian 
Church to which Mr. Round refers was built on 
Orange Street in 1809. It is known as the Second 
Congregational Meeting-House. The old clock in 
its belfry, which struck the hour during Mr. Hep- 
worth’s ministry, was made in Nantucket in 1823. 
It kept time for the ringing of the bell, by which 
affairs of Nantucket households are still governed, 
at seven in the morning, twelve at noon, and nine in 
the evening, for nearly sixty years. The belfry of 
this meeting-house, covered by a gilded dome, dom- 
inates the town, and the steeple, with its belfry, 
is known to all the region round about as the 
Tower. On sunny days the dome gleams from afar 
and is the point toward which all eyes turn as 
vessels approach the town from the west. In this 
Tower, since the disastrous fire of 1846, a watch has 
been kept nightly and watchmen tell the hour. 
From this vantage point more than once they have 
noted and given timely warning of danger. The 
widely famed bell, that has tolled the deaths and 
rung the hours from this belfry for almost ninety 
years, is counted one of the finest inthe country. It 
was made in Lisbon, Portugal, in 1810, and bought 
two years later by Captain Charles Clasby. In 1815 
it was purchased and hung in its present position. 


* Quoted from the Boston Courier in The Island of Nantucket, 
Edward K, Godfrey. 
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The Portuguese inscription upon it has been trans- 
lated as follows: 

““To the good Jesus of the mountains the devo- 
tees of Lisbon direct their prayers, offering Him one 
complete set of six bells to call the people to adore 
Him in his sanctuary. Jose Domingos da Costa has 
made it in Lisbon in the year 1810.”’ 

Although its early fame as a whaling town had 
begun to wane by 1855, yet at the time Mr. Hep- 
worth lived in Nantucket the number of whalers 
owned there was thirty-six ships and barks, four 
brigs and schooners, with a total tonnage of 13,073. 
In the days of whale-fishery a lookout was kept 
from the Tower, and whenever a whaler homeward 
bound was sighted the watchman hoisted a large blue 
flag which bore in big letters the word ‘‘Ship’’ upon 
itsfolds. Then astranger might learn by observation 
the use of the large wooden platforms, balanced on 
the roofs of houses, that had attracted his attention. 
A wooden platform known as a ‘‘walk,’’ enclosed 
by strong railings, rested upon the apex of the roof 
of every substantial house that could afford an out- 
look upon the sea. Through a square hole or trap- 
door the residents of each house swarmed to the 
walk or lookout, glass in hand, to study the return- 
ing ship which, as it came in sight, would signal to 
the anxious watchers whether all was well after its 
long and perilous voyage. Women of Nantucket 
were good sailors. They could read the signals and 
knew the ships that went out of its harbor. Many 
of them had made long voyages and had seen foreign 
lands, and their houses were filled with treasures 
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from many shores. Their wardrobes were rich with 
India shawls and Canton crapes, their closet shelves 
loaded with porcelains and china from Eastern ports. 
The inventory of a wealthy Nantucket housewife’s 
furnishings would suggest the list of King Solomon’s 
imports, as given in the Kings or Chronicles. 

In some of its antique customs Nantucket remains 
unchanged. The bank still opens at nine in the 
morning and closes at one in the afternoon; the 
meat markets hold their weekly auction on Satur- 
day, the town-crier goes abroad as occasion warrants 
to announce this and other matters of public interest, 
and watchmen still keep the Tower during the night 
hours; but hotels and boarding-houses are out of 
harmony with the customs and traditions of the 
place; the summer visitor or resident has robbed the 
town of much of its ancient charm, and the good 
old houses he has bought and renovated seem to 
stand on debatable ground, belonging neither to old 
times nor to the new. But the ocean, the sky, the 
winds, the moors, though ever variable, remain un- 
changed. From the level of the church one still 
looks down on a medley of roofs in picturesque con- 
fusion, and standing removed on the slope of the 
burial-ground, for example, the town blends into a 
common gray, as so many of the houses, with their 
shingled sides, roofs, and gables, have been weather- 
beaten to a velvet softness of hue, all far more rest- 
ful to the eye than when, in more prosperous days, 
they were painted red, green, or yellow, and their 
roofs tarred according to the taste of the seafaring 
men who occupied them, 
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When Mr. Hepworth accepted this call to the Uni- 
tarian Church many cultured and refined men and 
women occupied the roomy, substantial houses. 
Each old family had its distinct individuality of 
character, and individuals stood out with marked 
characteristics that gave a racy flavor to social inter- 
course. Bates, Baxter, Barnard, Barrett, Coffin, 
Coleman, Easton, Hallett, Macy, Mitchell, Sand- 
ford, and Starbuck are among the familiar Nantucket 
names on the parish register, and to one who knows 
the history and traditions of the island they speak 
strongly for the influence and power of the church. 

The church record-book has the following entry: 

““The relation of Pastor and people between G. 
H. Hepworth, late of Divinity School, Cambridge, 
and the Second Congregational Church, Unitarian, 
at Nantucket, was formed on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, September 12, 1855. The Council, consist- 
ing of Rev. Dr. Gannett, of Boston; Rev. Calvin 
Lincoln, of Hingham; Rev. S. B. Cruft, of Boston; 
Rev. C. D. Bradlee, of North Cambridge; Rev. R. 
Pike, of Dorchester, and Kev. A. R. Pope; of 
Somerville, convened in the vestry of the church at 
4 o'clock of the afternoon of the aforesaid Wednes- 
day. After a very short session it was unanimously 
voted: That the Council, being fully satisfied of the 
spiritual and intellectual fitness of the candidate, 
proceed to ordination.”’ 

The Order of Services for the evening designates 
the society over which Mr. Hepworth was ordained 
pastor as the ‘‘South Congregational Society in 
Nantucket.’’ Those who took part in the service 
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were the Revs. A. R. Pope, J. G. Forman, Calvin 
Lincoln, S. B. Cruft, C. D. Bradlee, Rufus Ellis, F. 
W. Holland, and Rev. E. S. Gannett, D.D., who 
preached the sermon. The hymn written for the 
occasion by the apostle of freedom, Rev. John 
Pierpont, indicates that the writer anticipated as 
troublous times in Nantucket for any outspoken 
clergyman as he had himself experienced in Hollis 
Street Church, Boston. Its closing stanzas are: 


‘‘ Bring from thy stores things old and new; 
Exhort, rebuke, warn, preach, and pray; 
Till Mammon, rising in his pew, 
Bid thee come down, and go thy way. 


‘“Then go thy way, from off thy feet 
Shaking the dust; His staff and rod 
Thy comfort; thy secure retreat, 
The kingdom and the peace of God.”’ 


On the morrow work began for the young pastor, 
who performed his first marriage service, officiating 
at the wedding of Mr. Charles Coffin and Miss M. 
Ewer. During the two years of his stay in Nan- 
tucket Mr. Hepworth conducted this service sixteen 
times. 

A little note-book, or diary, kept by a young lady 
of the congregation’ throws considerable light on 
parish activities during those years. It records the 
ordination, on September 12th, and the wedding on 
the following evening. On September 16th we 
read that Mr. Hepworth preached his first sermon, 


1 Miss Harriet R. Easton. 
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““and a very good sermon it was, too.’’ The follow- 
ing Sunday, September 23d, Sunday-school was 
organized. During the interregnum between this 
and the preceding pastorate Sunday-school had 
lapsed ; now it was revived, and a teachers’ meeting 
appointed and held in the vestry the following 
Thursday evening. This meeting proved of suffi- 
cient value to be maintained once a week or fort- 
night, but it was not as important as the Bible Class, 
established a week or two later. These gatherings 
met from week to week at the homes of the people, 
and the diary records that, on November 8th, forty 
were present at Mr. Hepworth’s Bible Class. That 
there was a Sewing Circle connected with the church 
needs hardly be said. Its meetings were held in the 
evening at private houses, were largely attended and 
very social in character, enlivened with vocal and 
instrumental music. 

As was the case with most Unitarian churches of 
the period, there was a church organization distinct 
from the society. During Mr. Hepworth’s two 
years of service nine members were added to the 
church, among whom were his father and mother, 
who removed to Nantucket to make their home with 
him. They found pleasant quarters near the meet- 
ing-house, overlooking the lower town, and Mrs. 
Hepworth entered with pride and enthusiasm into 
the new life. She took part in church activities 
and, in her turn, welcomed teachers’ meeting and 
Bible Class to the minister’s house. But the new 
minister did not stand upon ceremony or wait until 


his household had been invited formally to tea- 
3 
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drinkings before making acquaintance with his flock. 
Instead, he instituted an original form of parochial 
visits that brought him into speedy touch with 
entire families. His method will be seen by the 
following note: 


““ My DEAR FRIENDS: 

‘If perfectly convenient I shall be happy to take tea 
with you socially on Tuesday next. This is the only 
way in which I can become acquainted with the whole 
family, and I hope you will therefore excuse me for in- 
viting myself. If convenient, will you kindly let me 
know your tea hour? 

“Nas. Draly, 
““G. H. Hepworru. 

““Mr. AnD Mrs. P. Macy.”’ 


It was possible for complications to occur when 
Mr. Hepworth visited in this way a family the mem- 
bers of which were not all of hisfold. At that date 
the strength of the Society of Friends had begun to 
wane in Nantucket and some of their young people 
were attracted to the Unitarian Church. Mr. Hep- 
worth had arranged to take tea with a household, 
the head of which was a Friend. When the day 
came the daughter said anxiously to her father: 

‘‘Father, thee knows Mr. Hepworth asks a bless- 
ing at the table.’’ 

‘‘He will ask no blessing at my table,’’ replied the 
father, sternly, ‘‘unless I request it.’’ 

At tea-time the family were invited out to the 
table just as their guest was nearing the point of an 
interesting story. He walked into the supper-room 
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with his hostess, and, seating himself at her side, 
turned to her immediately with the question: ‘‘Shall 
I ask a blessing?’’ The lady could only bow as- 
sent; grace was said, and the interrupted story at 
once resumed, while the daughter smiled in her 
heart. 

In addition to the intellectual and moral stimulus 
afforded by the schools and churches, Nantucket 
was not devoid of literary advantages. There was 
the Athenzum which supplied books, and a public 
reading-room to the community. Miss Maria Mit- 
chell was its presiding genius. In later years she 
became known as the gifted and beloved professor 
of astronomy in Vassar College. Miss Mitchell, 
who was a native of the town, easily became the 
confidant and friend of the young folks who fre- 
quented the Athenzum; she suggested books for 
them to read and was a power for good in the place. 
There were also public lectures given by the fore- 
most speakers of the day who were within reach. 
According to the diary quoted above, on October 
23, 1855, Wendell Phillips gave his fascinating lec- 
ture on ‘‘The Lost Arts’’; November 13th, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson lectured, while on the 26th and 27th 
there were lectures by Thomas Starr King, ‘‘Soc- 
rates’ and ‘‘Sight and Insight.’’ As the weather 
became inclement the difficulty of crossing to and 
from the mainland increased, so it was no uncom- 
mon thing for a distinguished speaker to remain on 
the island for two or more days and give more than 
one lecture, saving himself the exposure of a second 
trip, as in this case of Starr King, and as was done 
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March 11th and 12th by T. W. Higginson, and 
March 31st and April 1st by Emerson. On this last 
occasion Miss Easton recalls that by the second day 
their young minister insisted that her father should 
come over to his house and help entertain the dis- 
tinguished guest. The study looked bright with its 
glowing fire, and Mr. Hepworth introduced the 
gentlemen and seated them comfortably near each 
other, then stole away into a corner, where he sat in 
blessed silence, apparently to his own inexpressible 
relief. Still another popular literary entertainment 
was the Shakespeare Club that met weekly and was 
faithfully attended. 

Mr. Hepworth’s popularity was assured from the 
first. Young and full of life though he was, he 
sought out the infirm and elderly and ‘‘did his duty 
by them,’’ and the old ladies were all fond of him. 
The congregation grew rapidly, the house was well 
filled Sunday by Sunday. A leading man, now and 
then, would take two pews in order that his house- 
hold and guests might find seats together. At this 
period Mr. Hepworth wrote out his sermons and 
preached entirely from notes, which he did not pre- 
serve. One of his parishioners, however, writing a 
Sunday letter to her absent daughter, quoted freely 
from the morning sermon. She says: 

‘““Mr. Hepworth delivered a fine sermon this morn- 
ing. Text: ‘Doth not nature itself teach you?’ 
Subject: Life and God as revealed by nature. His 
illustrations were beautiful. He said nature sym- 
bolized all the phases of life; that there is no state 
of mind that does not find its counterpart in nature. 
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I find that in trying to recollect so much I 
can give you but a poor idea of the sermon and will 
try to borrow it to make some extracts.”’ 


“‘I have accomplished my purpose and obtained 
the sermon. He said he was not much pleased with 
it; he wrote part this morning. He felt quite dis- 
couraged as last week he heard complaints of his 
style of writing, that there was no religion in his 
‘sermons, that they were cold as icebergs. Mrs. 
Coffin, Starbuck, and myself, tried to encourage 
him. He lent it willingly but thought I should 
find it difficult to read, which I do, yet can read 
enough to make it out, having heard it.’’ 

Then follow quotations taken here and there, of 
which a few may be given here. They show that 
the aptitude for illustration that marked his later 
preaching was characteristic of his earlier style. 
“There is no sight or sound in external nature from 
the singing of the nightingale to the grumbling 
earthquake and the reverberating thunder which is 
not a material copy of what has occurred or is occur- 
ring in the human soul. Human nature is volcanic. 

There are mountain ridges in men’s charac- 
ter. . . . Range after range they rise until the 
mountains of Europe and South America find their 
counterpart in the lofty ridges of historic heroes. 
The fierceness of a burning love of glory raged in 
the inner soul of Napoleon and at last found expres- 
sion by leaving him the gloomy, terrible, the lonely 
but lofty and sublime Mont Blanc among men. Our 
Neros and Caligulas are the fierce monsoons and 
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simooms that carry death in their rage and leave de- 
struction in their track. . . . Our Lockes and 
Bacons, our Dantes and Homers are the Danubes 
and Amazons and Mississippis which run from age 
to age with prodigal liberality, giving of their wealth 
to all. We have among men our Demosthenes and 
Cicero, oratoric Niagaras that sweep all with irresis- 
tible force. We have all the beauty of Lake Geneva 
in Howard, the gustiness and dustiness of a sudden 
gale in Byron, the music of a summer breeze in 
Wordsworth. We have the comet and the fixed 
star, and we have the deep, boundless, loving ocean 
that washes the shores of every continent and gives 
to an admiring world a picture of almost Infinite 
Beauty and Sublimity in Jesus Christ. His truth 
will never stagnate, but, more boundless than the 
boundless power of man, its eternal changes will 
always satisfy every phase of his nature.’’ 

It is interesting to contrast this writing of Mr. 
Hepworth’s flowery, sophomoric period with the 
directness and simplicity of the Herald Sermons. 
Another ‘‘fine sermon’’ noted by the diarist was on 
**The Influence of Mind over Matter,’’ and the sub- 
ject of a lecture delivered in the Town Hall of 
Sandwich, February 17, 1857, was ‘‘Thought-Life.”’ 
These are not subjects to stir the hearts of a con- 
gregation. But if the sermons lacked warmth, the 
preacher was earnest and eager to correct his own 
faults and to supply his people’s needs, and that 
they recognized. One of the kind-hearted ladies 
mentioned above as trying to encourage him, now 
well over eighty years of age, used to give much 
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helpful advice to her young minister, whom she 
honored and trusted. 

“Why do you like Miss 
asked him. 

““Because she tells me my faults,’’ was his reply. 

A fellow-student of the Divinity School by the 
name of Lovering was with Mr. Hepworth in Nan- 
tucket for a season, studying, helping in the church 
work, and joining in the literary and social life of 
the town; and his friend Allen, having graduated 
from Yale, visited him there. Mr. Allen, though 
not at all assured that he wished to enter the min- 
istry, was then doing some preparatory study of 
Hebrew. 

Perplexed, however, by doubts, Mr. Allen de- 
cided, after two hesitating years spent in teaching 
in the State of Louisiana, to abandon theology for 
law. He studied accordingly at the Harvard Law 
School, and went to St. Louis, Mo., just before the 
opening of the Civil War. At the conclusion of his 
army service he went into business at Louisville, 
Ky., where he has since resided. 

The friends met but once after his removal to the 
West, but the memory of their old intimacy was 
never obliterated. Mr. Allen preserved the clever, 
odd, and somewhat gloomy letters written to him 
from the Harvard Divinity School for many a year, 
and Dr. Hepworth, relieved from the pressure of work 
during his last lingering illness, expressed the strong 
wish that he might see “‘Charley Allen’’ once more, 
declaring that if he should walk into the room they 
could pick up the old threads just where they were 
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broken off, and go on, side by side, just as good 
friends as ever. 

To alandsman one of the strangest experiences 
on Nantucket is the being storm-bound or frozen 
in. Sometimes this shut-in period continues for 
weeks, as in the early part of 1857. The mercury sank 
to within two or three degrees of zero and remained 
there for several days. Passage between the island 
and the mainland became difficult, dangerous. One 
desperate bridegroom ventured in order to be present 
at his own wedding, but, from January 5th to Febru- 
ary 3d, news from the outside world was completely 
shut off. The diary records that on January 23d the 
thermometer stood at six below zero. On the 26th 
there was opportunity, by taking risks on the ice, to 
get letters off from ’Sconset. On the 28th there was 
““snow, rain, awful walking. Bible Class met with 
Mrs. Easton. Only six came. Wore rubber boots !”’ 
And to illustrate how little might be lost in the failure 
to receive daily news for so long a period, the only 
matter of general interest contained in the accumula- 
tion of newspapers which, on February 3d, reached 
Nantucket in the twenty-four mails that arrived at 
once, was the death of Preston H. Brooks, of South 
Carolina. The local newspaper amused its readers 
during this dearth of news by publishing squibs, 
many of which Mr. Hepworth supplied: petitions 
to and answers from the ‘* Hoary- Headed Ice King,”’ 
letters from ‘“‘Hoochanittbee,’’ and the following 
letter, bearing the Hepworth stamp, was read ata 
Sunday-school festival in the Unitarian Church and 
is copied from a file of the Nantucket Mzrror. 
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‘* ATLANTIC OCEAN, December, 1856. 
* HONORABLE NANTUCKETERS: 

“Whereas, in time past by bob and sinker, hook and 
line, bomb-guns, harpoons and lances you have not 
ceased to send us stinging insults, we the United Brother- 
hood of Neptune’s realm by and with the consent of our 
tridented monarch, have resolved: first, To send you 
this; second, To beseech you to refrain from all attempts 
on the whale, for he complains that the ¢ryimg process he 
undergoes with you is enough to make all fishes d/udber. 

““To beseech you to cease tormenting the shark, inas- 
much as he is always employed in ¢aking in and doing for 
those who are cast away in this broad waste of waters. 

“To beseech you not to molest the hard-shelled or 
soft-shelled turtles or lobsters. 

“* To beseech you in the name of the haddock to allow 
him to swim unmolested, since St. Peter once gave him 
such a squeeze with his thumb that the print still re- 
mains. 

‘*To beseech you in the name of all to allow us to 
pursue our way whither we will without fear of nets, 
seines, or any other machinations of you folks above 
water. 

‘* Resolved: To send this to the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Festival, feeling that they from their liberal views, 
and touched by the remembrance of what we have done 
for their prosperity, will listen to our petition and grant 
our prayer. 

** NEPTUNE.”’ 


One more quotation, this being from a family let- 
ter written the following May, in Nantucket, by an 
influential man of the Unitarian Society, illustrates 
another phase of island life. 
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‘« May 24, 1857. 

‘“The great event here for this two days has been the 
taking of a whale which was caught off the South Side 
and landed near the South Shore Fishing House. Its 
length is forty feet and it will yield twenty-five bbls. of 
oil. Ma rode down with me yesterday and saw it in 
perfect condition. Nearly the whole town was there, 
and to-day we have been down again—and saw the car- 
cass stript of its blubber; and a huge thing itis. It is 
about six feet in diameter through the largest part. 
There were two or three boats in pursuit of poor Levi- 
athan and Mr. Hepworth was in one of them. To-day 
his hands are blistered. He pulled his oar so hard that 
he broke it. He thinks he could have struck the whale 
and would have gloried in the opportunity of doing 
so. I think it is fossible he may yet go on a whaling 
voyage.”’ 


But life in this romantic town was not to be of 
long continuance for Mr. Hepworth. During his 
residence he had become engaged to a young lady 
of culture and ability who had united with the 
church under his ministry. To his inexpressible 
grief, after a short time she broke down nervously, 
and never recovered mental poise. Soon afterward, 
Mr. Hepworth resigned his church. Apparently, 
no council was called for his dismissal. There was 
a church meeting held on September 4th, ‘‘very 
pleasant, though sad,’’ says the diary. His farewell 
sermon was preached from the text Haggai ii., 4: 
“Yet now be strong, O Zerubbabel, saith the Lord; 
and be strong, O Joshua, son of Josedech, the high 
priest ; and be strong, all ye people of the land, saith 
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the Lord, and work: for I am with you, saith the 
Lord of hosts.’’ 

The town’s paper says of him: 

“With an untiring zeal in the cause for which he 
came, with an earnestness that bespeaks a successful 
effort he has labored on in his good work; and what 
is very pleasant for us to record is the fact that all 
have appreciated his labors from the first to the last; 
have worked with him and not against, and now, in 
their separation, part with him as with a tried and 
worthy pastor and friend. Seldom does a pastor so 
deservedly win, and permanently retain, the good 
will and cordial approbation of all who knew or 
heard him.’’ 

He left with the intention of devoting the follow- 
ing year to post-graduate study in the Divinity 
School of which he was a graduate. On September 
7, 1857, he made this his last entry in the records of 
the church: 

“‘This day the relation of Pastor was dissolved. 
May the good God bless the people and strengthen 
their friend, 

““G. H. HEPWORTH.”’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY—1857-1862 


VERY early in his ministry, during his Nantucket 
pastorate, Mr. Hepworth determined to practise ex- 
tempore speaking. He was restless under the limi- 
tations of a written sermon and longed to be able 
to preach without notes. In an article on “‘Extem- 
pore Preaching,’’’ Dr. Hepworth describes his first 
attempt made in Nantucket to release himself from 
the cramping manuscript. The following story of 
this first venture is given in his own words, though 
very much abridged: 

‘I chose my subject with great care and divided 
it into three parts, so clear and distinct that ap- 
parently no amount of embarrassment could dispos- 
sess me of my train of thought. I made several 
pages of notes. They were written in a large, boy- 
ish hand to obviate the necessity of using my glasses 
and the main heads were heavily underscored so that, 
at a glance, I could see all the salient points. I felt 
so reasonably sure of myself and had so little dread of 
the future that I even enjoyed a triumphant feeling, 
which, however, was not destined to permanency. 
Three times I went to the seashore and delivered the 

1 The Independent, March 17 and March 24, 1881. 
44 
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sermon to the tide with considerable force and suc- 
cess. Even when I was walking up the broad aisle 
of the church, through the midst of a large congre- 
gation, such a thing as a disaster took merely the 
shape of a vague improbability. 

““Once fairly in the pulpit, however, matters as- 
sumed a very different and much more serious aspect. 
I looked at my notes, but they did not present that 
perspicuous continuity which I had expected. How 
fondly I clung to the hymn before the sermon! As 
the choir sang the last line I was prompted to ask 
them to repeat the whole hymn to a different tune. 
Never until that moment did I wish that the quar- 
tette might sing forever. 

“When I rose again in my place I read my text 
with significant deliberation, for I knew that so long 
as I kept to the words of Scripture I was safe. In 
order to make sure of something I read the verse a 
second time, and then in despair I read it the third 
time. I wanted to read it a fourth time, but I 
closed the Bible and gave myself up to unutterable 
misery. I gazed on my notes; but they were so 
blurred by a trembling optic nerve that the words 
seemed to have run together. In a voice which 
could be heard for half a mile, and under the im- 
pression that if I could only speak loud enough the 
people would catch my idea, I read these notes one 
after the other, disconnected as they were, to the 
amazed congregation. Four pages of catch words, 
without a comment, did I inflict on those long-suf- 
fering pewholders. Great beads of perspiration 
were on my brow, while I shook from head to foot 
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with nervous terror and was compelled to hold on 
to the pulpit with both hands for support. While 
my notes lasted I breathed very thin air indeed, but 
when they had gone I began to suffocate. Raising 
my voice to a still higher pitch, I rapidly told the 
people everything I had ever thought or dreamed 
of, everything relevant and irrelevant I ever expected 
to think or dream of, and then reached the grand 
climax of vocalization with a loud and resonant 
Amen. 

““Of what I had been talking about neither I nor 
any one else had the slightest conception. I looked 
at the clock and found that I had been talking, or 
rather screaming, just twelve minutes. I never knew 
before the exact time required to pour one’s self 
entirely out. 

‘“The worst criticism that was made on my effort 
was my poor father’s silence. I think the old 
gentleman never suffered so much in so short a 
time. At the Sunday dinner it was his delight to 
discuss the morning sermon, and to indicate in a 
very encouraging way the portions of it which struck 
him as peculiarly effective. On this particular Sun- 
day not the most distant allusion was made to any- 
thing that had occurred in the church. Indeed it 
was painfully evident that everybody was making 
the greatest possible effort not to allude to it. I 
was positively burning to talk the matter over, in 
order to relieve myself, and everybody else was 
burning to express for my position a profound pity, 
but it would never do. I was both overwhelmingly 
crushed and tremendously defiant; but my father 
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and mother took rather a sad view of the matter and 
would not, for worlds, express their real opinions. 

““When, at last, I got into my study, I locked the 
door and gave way to mingled emotions in which 
positive agony had its place. I laughed at the 
ridiculousness of the situation in a hysterical sort of 
way and ended by crying over it as a terrible tragedy. 
It is needless to say that in the evening I preached 
with a manuscript. 

“‘T afterward looked the matter over very calmly 
and determined not to yield the main point. I had 
made a rush on the enemy and been repulsed; 
thereafter I would conduct the battle by slow ap- 
proaches. Cost what it might, I would yet speak 
without notes. I determined, with a certain fierce- 
ness of will, to learn to think on my feet. I was 
sure I had something to say to the people, for I 
thought earnestly and prayerfully on all religious 
subjects; and I was equally sure that what I wanted 
to say it was necessary for them to hear, because it 
had to do with their spiritual welfare. Ideas, as 
they lay in my mind, were perfectly clear; but the 
very minute I began to express them I became em- 
barrassed. The search for appropriate words and 
the necessity of keeping up a steady flow of language 
befogged and troubled me. Every day of the week 
succeeding my failure presented a new and poignant 
misery. I walked the room for hours at a time, 
talking aloud, that I might become accustomed to 
the sound of my voice. I delivered short orations 
to my study table; I apostrophized my inkstand; I 
related all the prominent incidents of my life to a 
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bust of Socrates and entered into an argument with 
a picture of Plato. In a word, I talked myself 
hoarse. 

‘‘Then I prepared to throw myself into the breach 
once more, taking care, however, that the breach 
should not be a particularly dangerous one. I wrote 
my sermon with great care, leaving the ‘improve- 
ment’ to extempore utterance; I knew that under a 
stress of circumstances I could omit ‘improvement’ 
altogether, and this fact gave me such assurance 
that I succeeded passably well. At the end of each 
sentence I could say Amen, and this fact helped me 
to the succeeding sentence. When a speaker can 
stop at any time he feels quite ready to go on, but 
when he must go on the direful necessity renders it 
impossible to do so. In the evening I left out my 
written illustrations and substituted extemporization 
without any very grievous errors. Indeed, the sec- 
ond Sunday was so agreeable that I thanked God 
and took courage. 

“It is not necessary to speak in detail of the 
following months of mingled dismay and encourage- 
ment. I read of the experiences of the most suc- 
cessful public speakers, and their early failures gave 
me great comfort. I offered my services on every 
occasion which presented itself, and though the 
committees were sometimes sorry they had accepted 
my offer so readily they were the unconscious means 
of my gradual improvement. The motive which 
urged me was undoubtedly good, but the recollec- 
tion of the consternation which I have caused in 
popular assemblies is extremely painful. 
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““If one must suffer all these torments, does the 
doubtful victory gained pay for the struggle? Years 
of heartache just to get rid of a manuscript; un- 
fathomable misery for the sake of looking an audi- 
ence in the face! I can honestly answer that it has 
doubly paid me; first, because it has made me very 
humble in my estimate of myself, a lesson which 
ought to be learned at any price; but, chiefly, be- 
cause there are moments of indescribable bliss, of 
unutterable ecstasy in extempore speaking. They 
come when you are borne along by the swelling tide 
of religious emotion which sometimes rushes through 
the hearts of the congregation. It is then that you 
speak more effectively than lies within the possibil- 
ity of pen and ink. They are moments, never to be 
forgotten, when the heavens open and the angels 
seem to use your poor lips for the utterance of 
divine truth; when you and your people are fused 
by a holy enthusiasm; and when your pulse beats 
with a happy throb that throws new life into every 
vein and artery. I have never been so near to 
Heaven as when in the successful exposition of 
some great text of Scripture, and when, hand in 
hand, my people and I have stood looking at the 
cross. These experiences may be rare but they are 
worth a lifetime of toil and trouble. 

“ While I have not a word to say against the manu- 
script, and feel that it has many and very pro- 
nounced advantages, I dare to offer this plea for 
extempore preaching, because I believe it affords to 
many the largest freedom for the exercise of spiritual 


influence. I do it all the more urgently because I 
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am convinced that no man who reads this chapter 
from my biography can suffer the wretchedness and 
misery which seem to have been reserved for me 
alone.”’ 

The statement that this struggle had given him a 
‘‘humble estimate’’ of himself was absolutely true. 
Later, in the days of his greatest popularity, he 
would exclaim : ‘‘What do these people come to hear 
me for? I cannot begin to give them what they 
would get from or ’* But he gave 
them of himself, and took his hearers, hand in 
hand, with him. The story has been given at 
length because this experience was most important 
in the development of his remarkable pulpit power. 

On leaving Nantucket Mr. Hepworth returned to 
the Divinity School for a year’s post-graduate study, 
being at that time in his twenty-fifth year. His 
father and mother returned to their home in South 
Boston. In an article on ‘‘The Peculiar Tempta- 
tions of Ministers,’ he refers to this period as fol- 
lows: 

‘Christianity as a necessary personal experience 
is beyond a peradventure, but Christianity as a sys- 
tem of thought has not yet reached its highest inter- 
pretation. . . . Our reading ought to keep pace 
with the thought of the time. . . . The semi- 
nary teaching which I received in Cambridge was at 
least twenty years behind the time, and though I do 
my best I find it difficult to catch up’and keep up. 
I would almost venture to say that the best thought 
in the pews is far ahead of the best thought in some 

1 The Independent, March 30 and April 20, 1882. 
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of our pulpits concerning the relation of undisputed 
facts to the stability of the Church’s creed.’’ 

Naturally, Mr. Hepworth expected to preach as 
opportunity offered during this year of study, and 
opportunity was not long delayed. 

To meet the needs of the south part of the city 
of Boston the Church of the Unity had just organ- 
ized its society.’ 

At the close of 1856 no independent Unitarian 
church existed south of the so-called South Congre- 
gational Church (Rev. E. E. Hale, pastor), corner 
of Washington and Castle Streets. The Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches had opened the Free Chapel 
in Shawmut Avenue (Rev. S. B. Cruft’s) for the 
poor, but at this time the character of the residents 
in the neighborhood had so changed that there were 
attendants at the chapel, members of more distant 
churches, abundantly able to contribute freely in 
support of a church of their own. An arrangement 
was therefore begun with the Fraternity by which 
it should withdraw its minister and attendants, and 
lease the Shawmut Chapel for a year to the new so- 
ciety, to which forty-five residents of the vicinity had 
pledged support. But the Shawmut Avenue Chapel 
was not large enough to accommodate all who were 
interested in the new enterprise and other complica- 

1 This account of the Church of the Unity is based on records of 
its Standing Committee now kept in the Court-house, Boston, and 
on the Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Church of the Unity 
in Boston, Mass., written by Justin Winser, dated February, A.D. 
1859, and placed in the corner-stone of the church of that name. 


This church having been removed, the documents are in the custody 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, Parker Memorial. 
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tions arose; so after the new society had been or- 
ganized, the project of leasing or buying that chapel 
was dropped. 

The Articles of Association, signed January 27, 
1857, by seven leading men of the community, were 
as follows: 

‘Know all men that we, the undersigned, feeling 
the increasing need of another society of the Uni- 
tarian Denomination to be located at the South part 
in the city of Boston, do hereby, by virtue of the 
statute in such a case provided, associate ourselves 
together in that capacity under the name of the 
Church of the Unity, for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a place of public religious worship in 
said part of said city, for the promotion of good 
morals and the cause of liberal Christianity, and also 
to do all such other acts and things as are usually 
incident to such a society.’’ 

Sixteen names were subsequently added to this 
document. 

On October 20th the Standing Committee were 
empowered by the Corporation to hire a vacant 
church at the corner of Canton and Newland Streets, 
for a temporary place of worship. This was done 
for one year, at four hundred dollars. A week 
later the same “‘ committee appointed Rev. George 
H. Hepworth, late of Nantucket, then resident in 
Cambridge, to supply the pulpit for six months at 
a salary of fifteen dollars per week.’’ Pews were 
sold Saturday evening, November 21, 1857, and the 
new society held services for the first time on the 
following day. Two weeks later Mr. Hepworth 
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began to supply the pulpit according to agreement. 
The Sunday-school was immediately organized and 
the man who furnished the most scholars from his 
own family was appointed to secure a superintend- 
ent. Before the close of the year steps had been 
taken to form the church and provide the com- 
munion-table and service of plate for the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

By the middle of March, 1858, when the period of 
his engagement was but little more than half over, 
the Corporation determined to secure Mr. Hep- 
worth’s services permanently, as will be seen by the 
following 

‘‘Resolution: That our relations to the Rev. Geo. 
H. Hepworth and his ministrations among us have 
been, thus far, of a most pleasant and profitable 
character ; 

“‘That in our opinion both the temporal and 
spiritual good of the Society demand that he should 
continue to be our pastor; 

“‘And it is our hearty and earnest desire that he 
will accept no call to settle over any other society, 
but that he will remain with us and consent to be- 
come our pastor, as soon as the present engagement 
ends, as it may be found and mutually be deemed 
suitable and practicable to make a formal settlement ; 

““And the Standing Committee are desired to spare 
no pains and omit no reasonable inducement to ac- 
complish this result.”’ 

The Standing Committee let no grass grow under 
their feet ; they wrote the following day, March 15th, 
enclosing the resolution, with this statement: ‘‘It 
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was passed without a single dissenting voice, and as 
seventy-three out of seventy-six pews were repre- 
sented, it can only be considered as a full, free, and 
entire expression of their opinion upon the subject.”’ 
A salary of $2000 per annum was offered, with the 
suggestion that he be settled, if he accept, the fol- 
lowing October. 

After taking the matter into consideration Mr. 
Hepworth replied as follows: 


‘CAMBRIDGE, Mar. 29, 1858. 
‘* My DEAR SIR: 

‘‘ After mature deliberation I have decided to accept 
the call of the Ch. of the Unity. The conditions of my 
settlement are to be as they were orally given on the 
evening of my meeting with the Committee. I do this 
with the full expectation that in the work which is before 
me and which I am aware is no easy one, I am to be 
seconded by an energetic Committee and an earnest 
people. God grant we may be able to build a church on 
the solid truths of the Gospel and of the human soul. 

“* With much respect I am 

“Yours truly, 


‘*G. H. Hepwortu. 
““Mr. C. A. RICHARDS, 


““Sec. pro tem. Ch. of the Unity.”’ 


In order to accept this call Mr. Hepworth relin- 
quished his plan for a trip to Europe the following 
summer. Instead of that, during the summer 
months he occupied a room in his father’s farm- 
house in Newtonville, boarding with the German 
family that had rented the farm, and riding back 
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and forth between his old home and Boston or the 
University. He kept a horse so long as he lived in 
New England, always making a special pet of it. 
His horse would come at his call, follow him as he 
walked, go at his word without whip or spur, and 
was trained by him to perform tricks like any circus 
animal. He excelled in horsemanship and enjoyed 
riding or driving as thoroughly as rowing or sailing. 
It has been said that the most perfect seclusion for 
study can be found alone in a boat anchored off 
shore; and Mr. Hepworth, during this summer, did 
much of his reading in this way and often made the 
Charles River his study. 

After years of failing health it became evident, 
in the spring of 1858, that his father’s earthly life 
was nearing its close. ‘‘I shall never forget,’’said 
Mr. Hepworth long afterwards, ‘‘how, when I asked 
my own father how he was in his last illness, he 
always replied with a glad brightening in his eye, 
‘My boy, I am a little nearer my home to-day.’ ”’ 
He passed away early in the summer, in the hope of 
a blessed immortality. 

About the time that Mr. Hepworth began work 
for the Church of the Unity he renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Miss Adaline A. Drury, his former fellow- 
pupil under Mr. Lincoln. Miss Drury was the 
daughter of Mr. Gardner P. Drury, a well-known 
and highly respected resident of the South End of 
Boston, formerly of the firm of Hinckly & Drury, 
locomotive builders. As Wendell Phillips met at a 
wedding party the lady who then and there first 
interested him in the cause of anti-slavery and after- 
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wards became his wife, so it was at a wedding re- 
ception that Mr. Hepworth met Miss Drury, and 
discussed with her such serious phases of life that 
both forgot their surroundings and were at last sur- 
prised to find the banquet hall deserted and the 
wedding guests at the point of departure. This ac- 
quaintance ripened rapidly, and after an engagement 
of a year and a half, they were married, April 25, 
1860. During the more than forty-two years that 
their lives ran in one, they were seldom separated 
long enough for letters to pass between them. 

In accordance with the plans made the previous 
spring, on October 6, 1858, an Ecclesiastical Council 
met at 5 P.M. in the vestry of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, by invitation of that society, and, 
after the preliminary arrangements had been con- 
cluded, the public installation of Mr. Hepworth as 
minister of the Church of the Unity took place in 
the South Church that evening. The Revs. S. B. 
Cruft; J. F. Clarke, “Orville Dewey, D.D.; Eos, 
Gannett, D.D., E. :Ev Hale, Thomas Starr King, 
G. E. Ellis, D.D., and Thomas Dawes conducted 
the services. An original hymn, written for the 
occasion by Justin Winser, was sung by the choir. 

Already, before this installation of the minister, 
land on West Newton Street, extending through to 
Pembroke Street, had been bought of the city at 
about half price on condition that within three years 
a house for public worship should be erected upon it 
at a cost of not less than $20,000. The church in- 
creased so rapidly in members and importance that 
its attendants were much straitened for room. It 
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was difficult for a stranger to procure a vacant seat 
at the Sunday services, so that, within a year of the 
time the Church of the Unity obtained its act of 
incorporation, a new place of worship was impera- 
tively called for. Plans for raising money for build- 
ing were at once set on foot and by October 30th 
more than $15,000 had been subscribed. The build- 
ing committee reported that $30,000 would be needed 
for the church and $6000 for the land. In Decem- 
ber, 1858, the afternoon service gave place to the 
Sunday-school, and an evening service was insti- 
tuted, which became so popular as to make the new 
church all the more necessary. By the last of Jan- 
uary, 1859, $32,800 had been subscribed in contri- 
butions ranging from $50 to $1000 from about 125 
subscribers. 

Ground was broken for the house February 22d, 
plans for a building in the Roman Ionic style, by 
Mr. Thomas W. Dilloway, a Boston architect, were 
adopted, and work went on rapidly. The church 
was designed to seat somewhat over a thousand. 
It was a plain structure without a tower, but with a 
portico which was reached by a flight of seven steps 
and supported by six large columns. The news- 
papers of the day described it as a “‘beautiful house 
of worship,’’ commended the fresco paintings of its 
walls and ceiling, and praised “‘its chaste and classi- 
cal elegance.’’ 

The dedication of the new house of worship took 
place October 29, 1859. The Rev. Messrs. S. B. 
Cruft, Fs H. Hedge, D.D., and W: R. Alger took 
part in the services. Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
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offered the prayer of dedication and the sermon was 
preached by the pastor from the text: “‘A glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without blem- 
ish’’ (Eph. v., 27). The organist selected for the 
new organ was Mr. Henry W. Edes. An able choir 
had been secured, consisting of Miss Louisa R. 
Adams, soprano; Mrs. Carey, contralto; Mr. W. 
H. Wadleigh, tenor, and Mr. H. C. Barnaby, bass, 
all well-known Boston vocalists; and for this occa- 
sion, also, Mr. Justin Winser wrote an original 
hymn. <A new book of lyrics. for public worship 
had just been prepared under the editorship of 
Messrs. Hepworth and Winser, for their church’s 
use, with music arranged by B. F. Baker. This 
book was published by Shepard, Clark & Brown 
under the title Songs of the Unity. 

The sale of pews took place the next evening, and 
of 150 pews on the ground floor all but about 4o 
were sold, and the premiums for choice of pews 
amounted to more than $5,000. The estimate par 
value of the pews exceeded the cost of the church 
and land, which was about $42,000. 

Political feeling ran high at this time. The dedi- 
cation of the church took place about a week after 
the arrest of John Brown, and both North and 
South were roused to intense excitement. Mr. Hep- 
worth was a law-abiding man and, though absolutely 
opposed to slavery, he could not defend John Brown’s 
action. A meeting of sympathy and aid for the 
Brown family was called to be held in Tremont 
Temple November tgth, and Mr. Hepworth was 
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advertised to speak on that occasion. The other 
speakers announced were John A. Andrew, Esq., 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Rev. Jacob M. Manning (of 
the Old South Church), and Wendell Phillips, Esq. 
Mr. Hepworth was unwilling to be classed with 
those who defended or condoned John Brown’s 
violation of law; he therefore published the follow- 
ing card on the morning of the igth: 


“‘A CARD.—I wish to correct a slight error con- 
cerning the speech I was to have made at the 
Temple to-night. 

““The advertisement does me great injustice. I 
laid great emphasis, when I was invited to speak, on 
the fact that my opinions would contradict the spirit 
of the meeting. I supposed there would be speeches 
on both sides of the subject, and it was understood 
that I would assume the negative. 

‘“The advertisement, however, conveys to the 
public no such impression. 

“I deem this sufficient reason for declining to 
speak at all. 

““G. H. HEPWORTH. 

“Saturday, Nov. 19, 1859.’ 


This called out from Mr. Hepworth in his Thanks- 
giving Day sermon a plain statement of his views as 
to a citizen’s duty in that crisis. A few extracts 
will show the soundness of his position: 

“I speak from the conviction that we have done 
a great wrong. I feel that our cause, a cause so 
glorious that it should enlist all our sympathy and 
energy, is injured. I believe that our hatred of 
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slavery is right; and that all efforts on our part that 
are legitimate to abolish it are right. 

‘“‘Let the whole people so love their individuality 
and freedom that no form of slavery shall be toler- 
ated among them and no support to an unfraternal 
institution be given. Let their just indignation go 
forth till this aggressive public opinion shall 
gradually extend from the North to the South, burn- 
ing its way by the force of its truth. This is legiti- 
mate. But all other means fail. 

‘“There are but two ways or means. The one is 
slow, the other is rapid. The one is boisterous, the 
other quiet. The one by throwing ourselves into 
the conflict with these millions with loud curses, 
hailing every death in the cause as a martyrdom, 
and denouncing all who refuse to buckle on the 
sword. It is courageous, it is startling. But its 
tendency is to denounce and break those very laws 
which are the only bonds that keep these millions 
together, and to drive society back to that confusion 
and anarchy that is fatal to all fraternity and pro- 
gress. If law is not held sacred, nothing in the 
world can be. If that is weak then everything is 
weak. It may be a bad law, but to break it is not 
to mend it. The object is not to have no law but to 
have a better one. ; 

‘““There is but one way in which we can be suc- 
cessful. It is less noisy, but it is more effective than 
any other. It does not overturn society, trusting to 
Providence to settle it again; it seeks to change it, 
and in the way which, while it may be slow, is yet 
sure. It is by means of public opinion. . . . 
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“Public opinion is the strongest power in the 
world. It can do more than the sublimest courage. 
I feel that we have a momentous duty pressing 
upon us—we have an important decision to make: 
Whether we can frown an evil out of existence 
sooner than we can fight it out—whether it is better 
to convince or to kill. And if we seek to fulfil our 
mission it seems to me there is but one way— 
through the preservation, and not through the de- 
struction, of society.”’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Hepworth was preaching and 
lecturing and accustoming himself to extempore 
speaking. He went afield, lecturing in Needham, 
Northfield, Lowell, and other towns, and in Boston 
before the Mercantile Library Association and the 
Mechanics’ Association. He preached—the election 
sermon before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, and in Music Hall, before Rev. Theodore 
Parker’s society, while in his own church he gave 
Sunday evening lectures, one series on the Christian 
poets, running through the winter months; another 
later, to the young, including such topics as “‘The 
Worth of an Aim,’’ ‘‘Two Great Duties of Youth,”’ 
“‘Inspiration,’’ and ‘‘The Chivalry of Religion.’ 
Other topics of the period were “‘The Worries of 
Life,’’ ‘“True and False Religion,’’ “‘Elements of 
Success in Life,’’ ‘‘Recognition of Friends in 
Heaven,’’ ‘‘The Man of the Times,’’ and ‘‘Shams,”’ 
suggested by the fall of the Pemberton mill in Law- 
rence. Boston journals reported his sermons, many 
of them at great length. One, called out by the 
death of Theodore Parker and published by Crosby, 
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Nichols, Lee & Co., provoked much comment be- 
cause in it Mr. Hepworth ventured to criticise an 
utterance attributed to Dr. Henry W. Bellows, of 
New York. The Dial, which had commended the 
sermon as ‘‘a hearty and brave word from a rising 
young man,”’ gave later Dr. Bellows’s statement of 
what he had really said—a distinction with very 
little difference—as follows: 

‘‘Dr. Bellows denies that he made use of the ex- 
pression that ‘he could not pronounce the soul of 
Theodore Parker to be lost,’ but he affirmed that he 
(Parker) had not ‘accepted the means of salvation.’ 
His present version of the matter is—‘not that I 
entertain any fear of the loss of Mr. Parker’s soul, 
although I think that he did not accept the condition 
of salvation prescribed by the New Testament.’ ”’ 

As his mind was fertile and he did not hesitate to 
break out new paths, his sermons often provoked 
criticism. In a lecture on amusements he suggested 
that the poor should be encouraged to make use of 
public institutions, the church, and the library, and 
as there is always difficulty in drawing the extreme 
poor into the church, he added: 

‘“‘Hardly one in ten of the lower classes hears the 
words of a preacher from one year to another. Mis- 
sionary efforts do not geta fair hold of them. They 
are at once a class most dangerous and most in need 
of our sympathy. Every Sabbath is profaned. 
What could you do better than to draw them from 
their haunts, or from the midst of their poverty, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, to breathe the wholesome air 
of the Common, by means of healthy, invigorating 
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music? The holy day could not be profaned by such 
an institution. No voice can persuade them, per- 
haps good music may. Elsewhere it has been tried 
and with success. Crowds gather who never look 
at a steeple and many a heart is touched that can be 
reached in no other way. I know that the mission- 
ary influence of such an enterprise would be good.”’ 

To this the Boston Recorder responded: 

““We think we are safe in saying that a brass band 
is an evangelizing agency that the apostles never 
thought of, and yet we suppose there is as much 
of Gospel in it and as much power for reforming the 
masses as there is in some of the popular sermons of 
the day. If the holy day cannot be profaned by 
such an institution it must be because it has already 
gone so far in profanation.”’ 

This was about fifteen years before General Booth 
introduced his Salvation Army methods. The same 
newspaper took Mr. Hepworth severely to task be- 
cause he, counting the flag of his country to be holy, 
went to one of the forts in Boston Harbor on the 
Lord’s Day and offered prayer at the raising of the 
national flag. 

The Sunday-school developed rapidly and flour- 
ished under the pastor’s care. He was devotedly 
fond of children and Sunday-school festivals were 
occasions never to be forgotten by the young people 
who attended them. Parents and children supped to- 
gether, after which music and merry talk abounded, 
and we read that the efforts of Mr. Barnaby to please 
the children by his humor were highly appreciated. 
Men and women now past middle life recall with 
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pleasure the happy hours they spent in the Sunday- 
school of the Church of the Unity during the sixties. 

After his marriage Mr. Hepworth made his home 
at Savin Hill, a part of Dorchester, occupying a 
house built by his father-in-law, that afforded an 
outlook upon the sea. In the spring of 1861 he 
rented the house, sold the furniture, and returned to 
Boston, living with his father-in-law, Mr. Drury, 
at 191 Shawmut Avenue. His recreation hours, 
both in Savin Hill and Boston, were chiefly spent 
upon the water. A boat was as necessary to his 
comfort as a horse, and in a series of articles en- 
titled ‘‘Driftwood,’’ that he wrote earlier for the 
Gazette, he dwells with enthusiasm upon the fasci- 
nations of sea and shore. He says: 

*“But one does not love the ocean unless when he 
sits alone upon the rock with the broad expanse be- 
fore him breaking in gentle ripples at his feet he can 
look and look, and listen and listen, until at last his 
eyes cease to see anything, and the ears to hear, 
while the mind or soul is veiled in deep, calm revery 
that is like that blissful half-conscious sleep which 
the Hindu tells us his Brahmin enjoys.”’ 

As the rumblings of discontent at the South grew 
more and more threatening Mr. Hepworth preached 
to his people very plainly of their duty in the crisis 
of national affairs that was approaching. 

““When a part of this great people... . as- 
sume an hostile attitude and muster their forces for 
resistance, what is the first thought and what the 
first prayer of every loyal man? I confess I can 
conceive of but one thought and one prayer. That 
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thought is the Union, the whole country, and the 
prayer is that our flag may again kiss the breeze, the 
hope and blessing of millions. 


““But you ask further, What will you concede in 
order to settle the difficulty? I answer, everything 
except principle. I will first show that my one de- 
sire is for union, and then I will do all which a right- 
minded man can ask. I will see that my part of the 
original compact is sacredly kept.’’ 

Up to this time he had hoped for peace, but when 
the secession of South Carolina, on December 20, 
1860, was followed by the surrender of Fort Sumter 
in the following April, he began to speak with a 
louder, sterner voice. At the breaking-out of the 
war any minister who avowed strong Union and 
anti-slavery sentiments was sure to excite the antag- 
onism of the pro-slavery element in his church, and 
Mr. Hepworth would not, and did not, avoid criti- 
cism from the non-Union men of his flock. His 
animadversions upon Charleston, spoken in the fer- 
vor of an extempore address, were made the text for 
several carping editorials in the Fost, which, being 
answered by the Yournal, made spicy reading, as 
each of these newspapers had an editor in Mr. Hep- 
worth’s congregation. 

This teapot tempest took place in November; 
but Mr. Hepworth was looking closely at public 
affairs; for in June, nearly six months before, he, 
with his wife and brother Samuel, had gone to the 
front in order to study the condition, mental and 


moral, of the Union troops that were assembling. 
5 
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He visited Baltimore, the Relay Station, Fortress 
Monroe, and Washington. He met and was im- 
pressed by the quiet dignity of General Scott, who 
was already beginning to realize his inability, through 
age and weakness, to meet the responsibilities of his 
high position; he was astonished at General Butler’s 
concentration of mind and power to attend to a 
dozen things at once; he observed the courteous 
but thorough search of railway trains for articles 
contraband of war; he preached at Relay Station 
before the volunteers at Camp Essex; he saw “‘the 
glorious Sixth’’ and Eighth Massachusetts, the 
Second and Eleventh Pennsylvania, the Second 
New York, in camp; he visited their officers, con- 
versed with privates, and sent letters, “‘Army Cor- 
respondence,’’ to Boston newspapers—the Yournal, 
Post, Gazette—full of careful observations and wise 
reflections. 

“‘T conversed with a great many of the privates,’ 
he said, ‘‘and I found everywhere a degree of en- 
thusiasm which surprised me. . . . Their purpose 
is not conquest. They know they are fighting for 
more than twelve dollars a month—it is for prin- 
ciple. 


> 
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‘““They are as different from common mercenary 
troops as one can well imagine. Let those who feel 
that war is merely brutal work come and look at our 
boys. They will soon see that the zdea is very 
prominent and that our men have come not out of 
love for battle, but out of love for the right and 
RIG ete lal, 
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“I find them sitting together under a clump of 
trees discussing the crisis, and always with warmth 
and common sense. : 

“‘T verily believe that any colonel’s command, if 
placed on a desert island, would contain within itself 
every necessity for successful colonization.’’ 

He counts among them carpenters, masons, bakers, 
tailors, shoemakers, shipmasters, college graduates, 
lawyers, doctors, inventors, artists, and printers. For 
patriotic citizens at home he had three warnings to 
give: not to allow soldiers to go to the field badly 
equipped; when there, to leave them to be fed and 
clothed by the Government; and not to publish the 
complaining letters of inexperienced boys written 
when they first found that soldiering was not all 
play. 

On returning to Boston Mr. Hepworth reported 
to his own congregation most favorably as to the 
character of the men he had found at the front and 
he appealed to friends of the soldiers in New Eng- 
land to gather up such readable pamphlets and 
books as they could spare, and offered to receive 
such bundles at his residence on Shawmut Avenue, 
and see that they were speedily forwarded for the 
use of the army. After three months he had re- 
ceived from seven to ten thousand books and 
pamphlets, most of which had been sent to the 
Army of the Potomac, also five thousand news- 
papers. A case of books to begin a hospital lib- 
rary in Washington, another case for the same pur- 
pose at Fortress Monroe, had been sent from his 
stock. He had also forwarded many thousand pens, 
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pencils, holders, envelopes, etc. The following ex- 
tracts from a letter received by him from the front 
show how he was called upon to organize help in un- 
usual ways: 

‘“‘Why cannot you let your Sunday-school chil- 
dren bring each Sunday their little gifts for the soldier, 
not in money, but in a few sheets of paper, or a few 
envelopes or pens or pencils? These things will be 
more than acceptable. I have perhaps a hundred 
calls a day at my tent for these articles—little, when 
considered separately, but very much needed. Pray 
help me in this way if you can.”’ 

During 1861 and 1862 Mr. Hepworth and Rev. 
Thomas Starr King corresponded at some length in 
regard to the removal of the former to California. 
Mr. King’s health had obliged him to reside there 
for a season, but it was hoped in Boston that he 
might be able to return to his Hollis Street Church, 
and Mr. Hepworth was so attracted by California as 
to be willing to take up Mr. King’s work in San 
Francisco. Even after the latter had decided to 
remain where he was, there was some suggestion 
made by Mr. King of starting another Unitarian 
Church enterprise either at San Francisco or Sacra- 
mento, but, owing to disastrous floods in the State, 
and also to the financial uncertainties of the time, 
the project was relinquished. 

The Standing Committee’s report holds the fol- 
lowing entry. 

““November 15, 1862: Mr. Hepworth present, 
holding with Committee a pleasant interview in ref- 
erence to his intention of asking leave of absence to 
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serve in the capacity of Chaplain in Forty-seventh 
Regiment, Col. Marsh.’’ 

Leave of absence for nine months was asked No- 
vember 17th, and cheerfully granted. The Standing 
Committee presented their pastor with $350 for the 
purchase of a horse and equipments, and other mem- 
bers of the Society contributed $450 for his further 
outfit. In obedience to orders the regiment left the 
camp at Readville on Sunday, the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1862. 


CHAPTER IV 


MILITARY SERVICE AND WORK FOR THE MASSES— 
1862-1869 


THE Forty-seventh Regiment, to which Mr. Hep- 
worth was attached as Chaplain, had been recruited 
in a few weeks at the time Washington was thought 
to be in danger. An unusual proportion of its rank 
and file were men of avowed Christian principle, 
there being in one company of one hundred and 
one, seventy-one who were members of the Church. 
Their Colonel, Lucius B. Marsh, of Danvers, was 
well reputed in Massachusetts, and belonged to a 
line of patriots, his father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather having fought, respectively, in the 
Mexican, Revolutionary, and Old French wars. 

After some delay in New York the Forty-seventh 
embarked, Sunday, December 21, 1862, on the W/s- 
sissippt, bound to sea, with sealed order to be opened 
after steaming south for twenty-four hours. The 
second day they passed Hatteras; on the fourth, 
caught sight of the Bahamas. On the fifth they 
passed the Florida Keys, reaching Ship Island in 
seven and a half days. There they tarried but a 
half-hour, proceeding at once to New Orleans, where 
they arrived on the evening of New Year’s Day, 
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with no welcome except from the blacks, who, 
gathered on the shores in groups of ten or twenty, 
cheered the Union troops vociferously as the boat 
passed. The next day they reported at headquarters 
and were ordered at once to Carrollton, some eight 
or ten miles farther up the river. The regiment ex- 
pected soon to see active service, but this expecta- 
tion was not to be realized. 

Correspondence of the Boston Traveller refers to 
the Chaplain in complimentary terms, and reports 
the regiment as stationed at Donaldsville, up the 
river, but expecting to be assigned a place next 
week in one of the ‘‘new brigades now forming in 
Baton Rouge’’; and, February 12th, a story is told 
of a search party that visited a New Orleans house 
at 9 P.M. in which “‘our Chaplain, Rev. George H. 
Hepworth, who is a zealous upholder of the Union 
cause and grit to the back-bone,’’ was engaged. He 
filled the chaplaincy, however, but a few weeks. In 
a book entitled Whip, Hoe, and Sword, written late 
in 1863, Mr. Hepworth gave his reasons for leaving 
the Forty-seventh, as follows: 

‘“When I first went to the St. Charles to pay my 
respects to General Banks, he was kind enough to 
say that he would be glad to help me in any way I 
might suggest; and that I might call upon him at 
any future time and remind him of his promise. 
I kept these words in my heart, for I had already 
begun to feel that my chaplaincy tended to confine, 
rather than give, ample scope to my desire for 
work. ; 

“The boys of the regiment were all earnestly 
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sorry [that they were not to go to the front], 

and were loud in their complaints when it 
was discovered that the colors were to be as fresh 
and bright at the end of the nine months as at the 
beginning. The staff officers were so unanimous in 
their disapproval of such a ‘‘peace policy,’’ that in 
a few weeks not one was left. Each had succeeded 
in getting detached and sent from the city on special 
duty. 


‘“The moment I saw the actual position of affairs 
and had fully assured myself of the direction which 
the current of our fortunes was to take, I went to 
General Banks and reminded him of his promise. 
He agreed to give me a commission as first-lieutenant 
in the Fourth Louisiana Native Guards (negro regi- 
ment) and thence detail me as aide-de-camp. This 
very kind offer I at once accepted, because it would 
give me an honorable position, and afford me 
ample opportunity to choose my own fields of 
labor. 

““Just at that time the negro question was pressed 
with unusual force upon our attention. Large num- 
bers of blacks were crowding within our lines, and 
Government was issuing to each person about three- 
quarters ofarationaday. The children were dying 
in frightful numbers; and the general mortality was 
such that the whole subject demanded immediate 
attention. 


‘““There can be no question in the mind of any 
thinking man that it was far better to induce these 
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negroes to return to their homes and get in a crop 
for the coming season, than to allow them to live on 
the Government rations and do nothing but contract 
vicious habits by reason of proximity to our camps. 
These were the very strong reasons that urged me 
to undertake the work of putting the Labor System 
into operation.”’ 

This system, of General Banks’s devising, pro- 
voked severe criticism, especially from Abolitionists 
of Massachusetts; but Mr. Hepworth found its 
working, on the whole, satisfactory. Every general 
whose command covered any large extent of terri- 
tory was met by the question, What can be done 
with and for the negro? Wherever the line of 
Union troops was drawn, blacks, men, women, and 
children, congregated; but in Louisiana the ques- 
tion had peculiar difficulties. In the Proclamation 
of Emancipation thirteen parishes of Louisiana, in- 
cluding the city of New Orleans, were mentioned by 
name as exempt from its operation. Slaves in these 
parishes, according to the terms of the Proclamation, 
were still the property of their masters, because at 
the date, January 1, 1863, that the Proclamation 
went into effect, this was conquered territory and 
its inhabitants were not in open rebellion to the 
United States. As soon as General Banks took 
command of the Department of the Gulf his atten- 
tion was called to the crowds of negroes who were 
leaving the plantations and finding their way to 
Union camps. Not a single plantation between 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge retained its full num- 
ber of slaves; probably half of them had run away. 
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Officials grew alarmed over the number of people 
they had to feed, and planters over the prospective 
loss of crops. According to law, the blacks were 
slaves as much as ever; but how get them back to 
the plantations? Our soldiers would not drive them 
back, nor keep guard over them if induced to re- 
turn; they did not enlist for that; and Congress had 
prohibited the use of force by Government troops 
in returning slaves to their masters. One or two 
hundred large plantations were ready for the plough 
and as many more, having been deserted by their 
Confederate owners, might be profitably worked 
by Government. The owners of estates appealed 
to General Banks for aid, and the plan devised by 
him was intended to benefit both planter and slave, 
and introduced a system similar to the apprentice 
system of the West Indies of 1834-1840. 

The Government made a bargain, on the part of 
the slave, with his owner. The master promised to 
pay a fixed monthly sum to his slaves and to give 
them sufficient food and clothing, and good treat- 
ment, and gave to Government a lien on the crop 
to secure the money payment. A picked man, 
generally a warrant officer, was detailed from some 
regiment and stationed on the plantation to see that 
the agreement was carried out in good faith. Prac- 
tically, this Labor System made these slaves wards 
of the Government, and lifted them out of slavery. 

General Banks committed the execution of this 
plan to Lieutenant Hepworth and Adjutant Eli C. 
Kingsley, of the Forty-seventh. The report of Mr. 
Hepworth’s first month’s work is as follows: 
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‘* NEw ORLEANS, March 24, 1863. 
**Major-GENERAL N, P. Banks, 
POSER: 

“*In obedience to your request I have attempted to 
carry into effect your plan respecting the relations be- 
tween the planters and the negroes. I have visited every 
Provost Marshal between New Orleans and Baton Rouge, 
and ascertained, with some degree of accuracy, the facts 
concerning the fugitive negroes in this Department. As 
I feared would be the case, I found their condition to be 
most deplorable. Indeed, so bad was it that I am sure 
it would have been the cause of some dreadful epidemic 
had no remedy been provided. The negroes have been 
crowding within our lines every day in every possible 
state of destitution. Some have brought bundles on 
their heads containing their little all, but most have 
come with nothing but what they wore. It has been 
quite impossible to furnish them all with proper places 
to live in, so they have been allowed to build huts for 
themselves or to occupy certain deserted houses, while 
rations have been served upon which they have subsisted. 

““ Still the necessary change in their mode of living, 
and the habits, arising partly from their idleness and 
partly from their proximity to our camps, which have 
been contracted have already begun to exhibit fatal re- 
sults. It is not merely an act of humanity but also 
a positive necessity for Government to provide some 
remedy for this alarmingly increasing evil. 

‘* At your suggestion, I carried into effect the proposi- 
tion which you made to the planters by which you prom- 
ised to use all legitimate measures to induce the negro 
to return to his plantation and secure his services to the 
planter during the coming season on condition that the 
planter would bind himself to pay the negro a stipulated 
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sum per month, to treat him properly, and to feed and 
clothe him; the planter punishing the negro only through 
the military authorities, and the negro having redress 
for any actual wrong through the same tribunal. I con- 
fess that I, at first, entertained serious misgivings as to 
the practical value of the plan. I feared to give any in- 
ducements to the negro to return to his plantation, for 
very obvious reasons. 

‘*T did not at first see how he could be properly pro- 
tected, nor did I understand how the proposition could 
be carried out in good faith by either party. I feared 
moreover that the negro would get the impression that 
the Government is unfriendly to him and unwilling to 
help him in his efforts to be free. It seemed to me that 
in carrying out the plan I might seem to be thrusting 
back into slavery a man who had proved his desire for 
freedom by running away from his master and his home. 

‘* Determined, however, to put the matter to its practi- 
cal test, and trusting more to your sagacity and reputa- 
tion as a humane man than to mine own inexperience, I 
went to Thibodaux to commence the work. I found 
there some five hundred negroes, most of whom were in 
a state of great excitement. They were huddled to- 
gether in a few rude huts of their own construction, with 
no floors, and a roof open to every shower. A few of 
the men had found work on the roads or the levee. Some 
of the women were earning a few picayunes by washing 
for the soldiers, but most were living in necessary idle- 
ness, and getting into bad ways. 

“Thad them called together, and told them that the 
Government was friendly to them, but that it expected 
them to work for a living. I assured them that they 
would be protected against any of the outrages of which 
they complain, and then asked if they were willing to re- 
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turn to their plantations. They told me that they did 
not wish to live in idleness; that they would be glad to 
go towork. None of them showed any reluctance to go 
upon some Government plantation though all showed a 
great unwillingness to return to their old masters. I 
again assured them that they should be treated in every 
respect as hired hands, and then found that nearly all 
cheerfully assented to my proposition. 

‘“To my great regret I found an alarming mortality 
among the children, caused by the unfavorable location 
which had been chosen for their huts and by their mode 
of living. 

‘*T then visited Napoleonville, where I found that 
forty-seven planters had already entered into the arrange- 
ment, and that the plan promised good results both for 
the planter and the negro. In no case has any com- 
pulsion been used. The negro was simply told that he 
must work either upon the plantation, for a given sum, as 
wages, or upon the levee and roads for his rations only. 

‘From Napoleonville I went to Donaldsville, and 
thence to Baton Rouge. At the latter place I found 
about twelve hundred negroes who, though everything 
was done for their comfort which was practicable, were 
in a deplorable condition. They seemed to live in a sort 
of community, regardless of the laws of virtue and clean- 
liness. I was informed by the Superintendent that he 
has had under his charge an average of about a thousand 
and that since December last one hundred and seventy- 
two have died. This terrible percentage of mortality 
proves conclusively that some measures must be taken 
at once to change their condition. If left to themselves, 
they will inevitably breed pestilence. I telegraphed to 
Lieut. Hanks, who will see that most of them are placed 
upon Government plantations. 
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‘Having accomplished thus much, I determined to 
visit the plantations to which the negroes had returned, 
to hold conference with the planters and negroes, and 
thus ascertain the real merits of the plan. I have visited 
from sixty to seventy-five plantations, remaining upon 
each one a sufficient time. And I have to say that all 
my doubts have fled. I am confident that the plan is not 
only satisfactory to the planter and the negro, but also it 
really affords to the black man an experience which will 
do much to fit him for the freedom for which he is de- 
stined if the war continues. It insures a crop for the 
coming season; it saves Government the expense of 
feeding the negro; and by remunerating him for his 
labor it teaches him the use of money, and the value of 
his services. It moreover takes the peculiar sting from 
slavery by its tendency to elevate the black man to the 
position of the white laborer. As you have yourself very 
happily expressed it, it gives the slave his future. He is 
vastly more comfortable in his plantation hut with his 
family about him, and protected by the Government, than 
he can possibly be in any position which we can afford 
him while the war continues. 

‘*T think the negro understands this himself. I have 
talked with several thousand, and I find them far more 
intelligent, and better aware of the position of affairs 
than I had been led to expect. Ihave no doubt that the 
negroes in this Department, reposing confidence in the 
Government, will remain cheerfully upon the plantations 
during the present season, trusting in Providence for 
that future of freedom to which I know they are all 
looking. 

““T hope you will allow me to conclude by saying that 
our country should be grateful to you for this humane 
movement. Iam sure that if the plan is carried out in 
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the spirit and with the largeness of view with which it 
was conceived, the black man, nominally a slave to-day, 
as much as ever, in the Parishes of this Department, 
will have as great facilities offered to him for fitting him- 
self for freedom, as are offered in any other part of our 
country. 

‘“Thanking you for the confidence you have reposed 
in me by allowing me the honor of putting the plan to its 
practical test, I remain your obedient servant, 

*“GeorGE H. HEPwortTu.”’ 


In the course of his work for both slaves and 
freedmen Lieutenant Hepworth made many short 
journeys and gained a good knowledge of the region 
over which the Union forces had control. He 
studied, so far as possible, the social life of the 
people of Louisiana, and distinguished clearly in his 
own mind the upper class of Creoles, ready to sacri- 
fice all they had for the cause of the Confederacy 
(for whom he always expressed respect), from the 
planters, largely from the West or North, whose 
professions of loyalty were made only to save their 
property, and who talked of their tender affection 
for the blacks in their possession— slaves whom 
later he hastened to set free when they showed him 
their backs gashed by the lash and their ankles worn 
to cruel sores by fetters. In his wanderings, wher- 
ever he might be, if the evident hostility of the 
whites gave him anxiety, he put himself under the 
care and protection of some kindly old slave 
‘‘mammy ”’ and then lay down and slept peacefully. 

In May, being exhausted by constant travel, with 
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his friend and assistant, Rev. E. M. Wheelock, 
Chaplain of a Vermont regiment, Mr. Hepworth 
accepted an invitation to spend some days on a 
large plantation about forty-five miles below New 
Orleans. There they rested; had long and interest- 
ing discussions with their friendly host, Mr. Law- 
rence; studied the conditions of life on a plantation ; 
visited Indian mounds; watched lazy alligators at 
rest, from a skiff in the beautiful Cheniére, a bayou 
about seventy-five feet wide, or took the measure 
of eighty-feet-long branches thrusting out, at right 
angles, from the tough live oaks that grew along its 
shores; and made observations on the lives of poor 
Creoles whose whole farm consisted of a small patch 
of ground redeemed from the swamp and planted 
with sweet potatoes. This was a pleasant and much- 
needed change. 

Later, going up to Baton Rouge, still with Chap- 
lain Wheelock, he noted the devastation of war, cane 
of the last year’s growth still standing on thousands 
and thousands of acres. With him in the Téche 
country Mr. Hepworth visited the flourishing farms 
of free men of color and he summed up his conclu. 
sions on this wise. 

“There are some born to rule but they are not all 
white; there are some born to serve, but they are 
not all black. To serve or to rule is a right which 
is not written in the skin, but in the head.’’ 

For four months his business brought him in con- 
stant contact with negroes; some thirty thousand 
came under his care. He saw them under all cir- 
cumstances. He noticed their intense longing “‘to 
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possess their own bodies and govern their own for- 
tunes ’’; their gratitude to the Union forces, as they 
offered the soldiers every comfort in their possession, 
helped them to the horses hidden by their masters, 
and cared for sick and wounded men in their poor 
cabins. He praised, as it deserved, the indomitable 
courage of the black regiments in fight, and an- 
swered the question whether they were fit to be 
free—‘‘Far fitter to be free than many who are, 
fitter to be free than to be slaves.”’ 

He went with General Banks on the march to 
Port Hudson, and watched the burning of the Wssts- 
sippt, on whose deck he had enjoyed to the full the 
moonlit nights of his voyage to the Gulf. By 
permission, he served for a few days on the staff of 
his friend, General Dudley, and, in his enthusiasm 
over the man in the ranks, exclaimed: ‘‘One thing 
is certain, too much cannot be said of our rank and 
file, and not enough has yet been told of our officers. 
The latter, take the army through, are greatly in- 
ferior to the former.’’ This was no reflection on 
General Dudley, whose soldierly qualities he greatly 
admired, but the manly endurance of the common 
soldier kindled his soul to fervor. He went with 
Chaplain Wheelock to Brashear City when General 
Banks made a demonstration against, and scat- 
tered, the force opposing it, and was still with the 
army when it went the second time to Port Hud- 
son. Once, while there, he strayed with Chaplain 
Wheelock away from the camp into neighboring 
woods and, losing the points of the compass, they 
turned, on emerging, toward fortifications which 
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for the moment they mistook for their own, until a 
cannon ball came whizzing over them. 

‘‘Gods! they are shooting us,’’ yelled the Lieu- 
tenant, and the two clerical warriors stayed not upon 
the order of their going but ran for the woods. 

For six weeks the Union forces invested Port 
Hudson before it surrendered. It was, he says, a 
long, tedious, dreary work to capture the place. At 
length disease got into the ranks and made sad havoc 
with the men. Every day loads of sick men went 
to the hospital, and Lieutenant Hepworth followed, 
in his turn, the hospital being a cotton shed—a roof 
only. 

The nine-months’ men had been promised that 
they should return home in August by way of the 
Mississippi River, and they had already lost faith in 
the fulfilment of any such golden dream when, on 
the Fourth of July, came news of the fall of Vicks- 
burg, upon which Port Hudson surrendered. On 
the 8th of July, the Mississippi was open from the 
Passes to Cairo; Lieutenant Hepworth, however, 
remained for weeks ill in New Orleans. Through 
exposure he had contracted chills and fever from 
which he suffered more or less for over a year. He 
returned home late in the summer locking pale 
and thin, having lost thirty pounds in weight, but 
rich in experiences, embodied later in his book,’ 
which had this dedication: “‘To the Members of 
the Church of the Unity whose “God Speed’ gave 


' Whip, Hoe, and Sword; or The Gulf Department in ’63, by 
George H. Hepworth. Boston: Walker, Wise & Company, 245 
Washington Street, 1864. 
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him strength in all the experiences herein related, 
this humble work is respectfully dedicated by their 
Pastor.’’ In its preface he says: ‘‘I never journeyed 
without my note-book and pencil, and was careful to 
record conversations as soon as possible after their 
occurrence.’’ 

Mr. Hepworth received an enthusiastic welcome 
from his people and resumed his pastoral duties, but 
continued his work for the Union by lectures, pub- 
lic speeches, addresses at Union and Republican 
rallies, inspiring sermons, frequent newspaper arti- 
cles, and by using all his influence to induce his 
audiences to send a constant supply of money and 
hospital stores for the needs of sick and suffering 
soldiers. His brilliant preaching roused the admira- 
tion of his hearers, and his war lectures packed the 
Church of the Unity Sunday night after Sunday 
night. As early as January, 1864, an appeal was 
made to all who had any spare sittings in their pews 
to notify the sexton, and the following year stools 
were bought to accommodate those who had no 
seats when the pews were filled. His salary was 
increased, year by year, until from $3000, in 1864, 
it had reached, by 1869, $5000. 

When the war ended he devoted himself more 
fully to the affairs of his church, though still con- 
tinuing to lecture in different parts of New England. 
Two lectures, ‘‘The French Revolution ’’ and ‘‘Suc- 
cess,” sometimes called ‘‘Getting Ahead,’ were very 
popular. During these years he passed several sum- 
mer vacations in the White Mountains, and preached 
occasionally at Littleton, N. H. 
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In January, 1866, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, desirous of building up the Unitarian Society 
in Washington, D. C., requested Mr. Hepworth to 
preach there during the month of March, the Church 
of the Unity being asked by the Association to sup- 
ply its own pulpit during the pastor’s absence. The 
Society generously granted this request and Mr. 
Hepworth’s services at the capital proved most 
acceptable. 

As has been said, Mr. Hepworth’s sympathies 
were always with the masses of people, the every- 
day, common folks, and, during the remainder of 
his Boston ministry, feeling that the Unitarian 
Church did little or nothing for them, the question 
how to bring religious influences into the lives of 
those outside the Church’s reach occupied much of 
his time and thought. Two schemes originated by 
him to this end, Theatre Preaching and the Boston 
School for the Ministry, were put into execution 
during the year 1867. Nearly four years later, at 
the fourth meeting of the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Churches, held in New York, 
at the Church of the Messiah, October, 1870, Mr. 
William H. Baldwin, President of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, presented so clear a state- 
ment of the first theatre preaching in that city that 
it may be well to introduce it here. Mr. Baldwin 
said: 

“Christian friends: I hardly think it was fair for 
Mr. Hepworth to have said to me, within the last 
few minutes, that as he was unable to be here this 
evening I must open this discussion because, as he 
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said, he and I did the work of the Boston Theatre 
preaching which inaugurated this grand movement 
of our denomination, and therefore, I should take 
his place this evening. I remember very well when, 
about five years ago, Brother Hepworth took me 
into his study and said: ‘I have got something I 
want to say to you.’ He closed the door and then 
he said to me: ‘Baldwin, the masses are not properly 
met by our denomination. The ministers of Boston 
are preaching to the people who can afford to come 
to church; but there are thousands who are walking 
our streets every Sunday night who do not know 
what it is to hear the word of God. Now, I havea 
thought in my mind—that we should have public 
preaching to this people in some large hall or, better 
than that, in the theatre, if we can get it.’ 

“T heard him tell his story; he poured out the 
feelings of his heart to me; and I remember my re- 
ply. I said to him: ‘Hepworth, it is God’s work. 
If you will do the preaching, I will attend to details.’ 

‘‘We went the next day to see the lessee of the 
Boston Theatre, who said we might have the build- 
ing. I remember how some of our careful, cautious 
friends felt about it. 

‘‘Some said: ‘You will go into the theatre next 
Sunday night and find the building not more than 
half full; the other denominations will laugh at you; 
they will say that the Unitarians have been trying 
to do a smart thing and failed.’ 

“I did not want to make any boasts about it, and 
so I merely said to a few friends who felt so fearful 
about the success of the undertaking: 
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*** All I can say to you is that if you want to hear 
the sermon next Sunday evening, come early.’ 

‘It was announced through the press that there 
was to be Sunday evening preaching in the theatre. 
The time for opening was stated at seven o’clock. 
At half-past six the lessees of the theatre came to 
me and said that they must open the doors, for the 
crowd was so great that they would break them in. 
The doors were opened and in five minutes that great 
building was packed full, from parquet to gallery. 
It was estimated that not less than five thousand 
people were there; and the papers, next morning, 
said that probably six times as many people went 
away as got into the building. That was the in- 
auguration of theatre-preaching, and that was the 
success that attended it. It has been followed up 
from that time until the present season; and with 
the exception of a single, very stormy evening the 
building has been filled to its utmost capacity. 

‘You might ask what kind of people we got there. 
I have frequently heard it said that it was the 
church-going people who mainly constituted the 
audiences. Some of the regular church-going peo- 
ple doubtless do attend, but their number, as com- 
pared with the great mass of attendants, is very 
small. Mr. Tompkins said to me one Monday: 
‘Last night you had four or five hundred actors and 
actresses in the audience.’ Theactors and actresses, 
I presume, may go to church from time to time, but 
I do not believe that many of those same persons 
would have gone to hear Dr. Gannett or Mr. Hale 
or Mr. Clarke, in their churches, had they been 
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open that evening, and the announcement of service 
made in the public papers. 

““There were people of all classes there. I re- 
member that one evening a clergyman stood in a 
passage of the theatre, to see, as he said, if there 
were any people there that he knew. He wanted to 
see if we really did meet the masses there. He told 
me afterwards that in all that crowd he did not see 
half a dozen faces that he recognized, and that was 
the experience of many others. I think that Brother 
Hale once told me the same story. 

“*I remember that one night one of the wealthiest 
West End merchants came in late, that is, half an 
hour before the opening of the services; he came in 
with his wife and two daughters and looked around 
for seats but could not find any. They were stand- 
’ ing in the aisle, looking around, when a person got 
up and spoke to the gentleman and said to him, 
“Take my seat and my wife will hold the baby.’ 
They were poor people who had n’t any one to leave 
‘baby’ with, and so father, mother, and child had 
all come to the theatre. This merchant said that 
he looked in the face of the person and recognized 
him as his barber. His wife held the baby and they 
crowded together so that the merchant’s wife could 
get a seat. I speak of this incident to show the 
different classes of people who came. 

‘““At the first meeting I had twenty-five hundred 
tracts distributed by the ushers to the people as 
they came into the theatre. Some one said, ‘The 
crowd will destroy the tracts; they won’t read them ; 
they do not care about tracts; they will want to see 
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the theatre and will not want to read.’ And sol 
directed the ushers, after the meeting was over and 
the crowd had left, to go over the building, and pick 
up every one they could find and every piece of a 
tract that might be on the floor, and bring them to 
me. And so the ushers went around looking for 
the tracts and then came to me and said: ‘We wish 
to report to you in regard to the tracts. We went 
around all through the building looking for tracts 
but without finding a single one until we came to 
the parquet. There we found one on the floor 
which we were about picking up when a man came 
rushing in, saying that he had dropped a little book 
and wished that he could find it. We gave him his 
“little book.’”’?’ And that was the result of our first 
distribution of tracts in the Boston Theatre. 

““Last winter, when Dr. Bellows preached there, - 
I had a four-page program printed for that night 
and on it was Dr. Bellows’s ‘Statement of Faith’ 
which he gave to the Lzberal Christian. There 
were four thousand copies distributed; and we did 
not find a single one left in the theatre. They 
were all carried away from the building and doubt- 
less were read. 

“Wherever theatre-preaching has been inaugu- 
rated, in Boston, Nashua, Detroit, and Lowell, it has 
been successful. Large audiences have attended 
and great interest has been manifested.’’ 

The Report of the Secretary of the Suffolk Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other churches, given at 
the same meeting, shows in what other ways this 
work developed. He said: 
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““We looked at our vast company of unchurched 
and unfriended people in the great city and asked 
ourselves what we could do for them. ‘Ask me to 
preach to them in the theatre,’ said our Brother 
Hepworth, and we asked him, and many others after 
him, and for four years we have maintained a course 
of Sunday evening services in the Boston Theatre. 
Not satisfied with preaching to the people, we in- 
vited them to unite with us in an open meeting for 
conversation upon religious subjects; and a series of 
conference meetings was held during one season in 
Horticultural Hall. Five hundred people were 
present at each of these meetings. . . . But we 
did not limit our hospitality to the hall and theatre. 
We prepared a tabular view of all our churches and 
chapels, and scattered it among the audience. We 
gave the people full information of our church loca- 
tion, meetings, and residence of ministers, and cor- 
dially invited them to accept the services of both 
church and minister. We went further and started 
a Suffolk Union for Christian Work. We urged 
them to join it and offered our assistance in conduct- 
ing it.’ * 

A letter written by the Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., 
in 1878, to the Rev. C. D. Bradlee, a seminary class- 
mate and close friend of Mr. Hepworth, in answer to 
a query about his connection with the revival of the 
Christian Union, shows still more clearly that in 
this missionary movement of the Unitarian body Mr. 
Hepworth was the pioneer. Dr. Hale says: 

““The theatre-preaching was due wholly to our 
friend Hepworth’s plan. He proposed it to his 
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own committee at the Church of the Unity and was 
determined on it. Finding that they had some 
hesitation, I offered to obtain the invitation of the 
Suffolk Conference, whose directors held their first 
meeting at my house, providentially on the very day 
he spoke to me. They were delighted with the 
plan, gave a most hearty invitation to him to speak 
at the theatre, while he and his personal friends had 
really made all the arrangements, even to secur- 
ing the building, and, I think, providing for the 
expense. 

‘““At the same time there was consolidating (here 
in Providence) the Union for Christian Work. 
Clarke-and "1 ju). 057 surged in the -suitolkt Con- 
ference the adoption of such a plan in Boston, 
which was agreed upon. We formed there the Suf- 
folk Union for Christian Work. It was to have four 
sides— for Worship, which was to be the theatre 
meeting; for Education, for Charity, and for Hos- 
pitality. We were working along in our plans, as 
well as we knew how, when our energetic Brother 
Baldwin, who had the defunct Christian Union on 
his shoulders and conscience . . . one night at 
the theatre . . . filled the house with hand-bills 
inviting the assembly to join in setting the Christian 
Union on its feet and to meet for that purpose. 

“Our poor little Suffolk Union, with its little 
hospitality-room and so on, had no such energetic 
chief as he, and soon died a sickly death; 
as the only object was to get the car forward, and it 
got forward, I have always been well satisfied with 
the result. 
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“It is, therefore, quite true, in so far as the prin- 
ciple and spirit of the thing went, that Hepworth’s 
vigorous start of the theatre movement gave the new 
impulse, gave occasion even, which gave the new 
start to the moribund Christian Union. The truth 
is, as it seems to me, that Hepworth, in the theatre 
meetings, revealed to the Unitarians of Boston their 
ownstrength. He bridged the gulf between the rich 
people of Boston and the rank and file as no Uni- 
tarian minister before him ever did, and as no one 
has done since. Of the wave thus started, Baldwin 
took the advantage, and the Christian Union owes 
its new life, of course, to Baldwin’s energy and skill 
from that beginning. 

“It is strictly true, as you say, that the Union 
was founded long before. But it had no rooms, no 
work, and only an organization when Hepworth set 
the theatre meetings agoing.”’ 

The following quotation from the records of the 
Church of the Unity’s Standing Committee will 
show that even after the Suffolk Conference of 
Churches had adopted the plan of theatre-preaching, 
there was still opposition in Mr. Hepworth’s Com- 
mittee. 

**March 11, 1867. A Committee from the Unity 
Club waited upon the Standing Committee and 
through their Chairman, Mr. Torrey, stated that an 
invitation from the Suffolk Conference of Churches 
had been extended to Mr. Hepworth, through the 
Unity Club, to deliver a course of lectures in the 
Boston Theatre for the purpose of awakening an 
interest in religious matters, and requested the 
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co-operation of the Standing Committee in the 
movement. 

‘‘Mr. Hepworth made an additional statement of 
the objects of this movement and read the corre- 
spondence which had passed between himself and 
the officers of the Suffolk Conference of Churches. 

‘‘The Committee then withdrew, as the matter 
came up for the consideration of the Standing Com- 
mittee. After a full discussion of the subject Mr. 
Hall made the following motion: That it was inex- 
pedient for the Standing Committee to take any 
action in the matter. The motion was seconded 
and carried by a vote of six in the affirmative to one 
in the negative. 

‘On motion of Mr. Beal, it was voted that in case 
Mr. Hepworth should accept the invitation that the 
pulpit should be supplied at the expense of the so- 
ciety. The vote was doubted, and, after a second 
ballot, the previous vote was confirmed.”’ 

Although the Committee of Mr. Hepworth’s 
Church did not approve of this movement, many 
friends, both in and out of the Church, were in 
full sympathy with it, and means to defray the 
necessary expenses were soon found. The re- 
sult fully justified his effort, and he resumed the 
theatre services during the winter of 1868-1869. 
The Rev. Dr. Caleb D. Bradlee, who was then a 
ministerial neighbor of Mr. Hepworth, wrote, in 
1878: 

““Mr. Hepworth was a great power in the city at 
the time of the ‘theatre meetings.” He seemed to 
hold the pulse of the popular heart, and thousands 
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of people whose faces he never saw, and never will 
see in this world, were led by his words to deeper 
thinking and a holier life.’’ 

The Boston School for the Ministry was also 
planned for the masses. In the spring of 1867 Mr. 
Hepworth began to talk with his friends and brother 
ministers of a plan which had long filled his thoughts. 
He believed there were many earnest young men in 
the community who would gladly devote themselves 
to the work of the Christian ministry, but who lacked 
the means to procure the necessary education. To 
meet this want he was anxious to establish a school 
which should train young men for city mission, 
pioneer, and home missionary work. In the pub- 
lished ‘‘Plan’’ we read: 

““The gentlemen who have charge of the institu- 
tion are convinced that there are young men in 
every community who are earnestly desirous of en- 
gaging in the sacred work of the Christian ministry, 
and who will, after the necessary training, help to 
introduce into our body those earnest and practi- 
cal elements the lack of which we so constantly 
feel. 

““Any young man who has a good common-school 
education, who satisfies the Committee of his delib- 
erate and earnest purpose to devote his life to the 
work of the Lord, and who seems to have the intel- 
lectual and spiritual elements out of which the min- 
ister of Christ is made, will be received into the 
school, and arrangements matured by which he will 
be enabled to go through a thorough course of in- 
struction, and at the end of his term of study stand 
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free of all indebtedness on account of his prepara- 
tion. 

‘In the Providence of God, larger opportunities 
than our denomination have had heretofore are pre- 
senting themselves. . . . We need not only the 
man of large culture and scholastic learning to oc- 
cupy the strongholds of our faith, but also a very 
much larger number of men, who, without scrip or 
purse, are ready to labor in the very many frontier 
places that cry for religious help. These men must 
have the apostolic fervor and consecration, but they 
need not have the careful training demanded by 
more prominent positions.”’ 

Mr. Hepworth succeeded in interesting many 
friends in this project, who gave him pecuniary aid, 
and some of his brother clergymen, who gave their 
services as professors. He advertised for pupils in 
this fashion: 


“TO YOUNG MEN 


“Tf this paper falls into the hands of any young 
man over eighteen years of age who desires to study 
for the Liberal Christian ministry, I shall be glad to 
have him communicate with me. The Unitarian 
denomination is about to engage in a large mis- 
sionary enterprise, which calls for consecrated zeal, 
energy, and self-sacrifice. I believe that there are, 
in different parts of the country, hundreds of young 
men who are anxious to enter the ministry and de- 
vote themselves to the religious uplifting of their 
fellows. To such, if poor, I will give an employ- 
ment that will support them, and an education that 
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will, in two or three years, fit them to do the Lord’s 
work in the great vineyard. 

‘GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
‘“Boston, Mass.’’ 


The scheme of self-support is explained in the 
above-mentioned plan, on this wise: 

‘‘A young man, perhaps twenty years old, with a 
common-school education, armed with ample testi- 
monials as to fitness and moral character, enters the 
Junior Class. During the first half of his course, 
or for about eighteen months, he is an expense to 
the institution. He is indebted to the school for 
his board, which costs about five dollars per week, 
and his clothing, if he stands in need. After Jan- 
uary of his middle year, he is examined by the 
Faculty, and by a vote of that body receives per- 
mission to preach. Whatever funds accrue from 
this service are paid into the school treasury, and 
credited to the scholar. It requires only a few 
months to repay the full amount of indebtedness, 
after which the Treasurer receives only such an 
amount as will cover the weekly expenses of the 
scholar, who spends the residue in books.”’ 

The plan also included practical parish work, as 
the student was to enter the study of some minister 
in the neighborhood who would render aid in his 
studies, and under whom he was required to visit 
the sick and poor, and gain some experience in 
parish work before leaving the school. 

The Board of Trustees, as given in the catalogue 
printed for the year 1868-1869, consisted of the 
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Revs. George H. Hepworth, Edward E. Hale, 
Rufus Ellis, and Messrs. Richard G. Greenleaf, 
Joseph B. Moors, H. P. Kidder, and Charles Faulk- 
ner. The instructors, whose names are given in the 
same catalogue, were: Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett, 
D.D., Systematic Theology; Rev. John H. Mori- 
son, D.D., Life of Christ and Ministerial Work; 
Rev. Rufus Ellis, Evidences of Christianity; Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, Ecclesiastical History; Rev. S. 
H. Winkley (Minister-at-large), Old Testament; 
Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee, Pastoral Care and Christian 
Biography; Rev. E. J. Young, New Testament; 
Rev. Geo. L. Chaney, Ethnic Religions; Rev. 
John Williams (Mr. Hale’s assistant), Ancient His- 
tory; Rev. H. W. Foote, English Literature; Prep- 
aration of Sermons, Elocution and Debate, Rev. 
George H. Hepworth; Resident Professor, Rev. 
Chas. Taylor Canfield. 

Two houses were hired on East Dedham Street, 
and Rev. Mr. Canfield, who had studied in the 
Harvard Divinity School with Mr. Hepworth, 
came from Bernardston to Boston to act as Resi- 
dent Professor, Mrs. Canfield taking charge of the 
home department. In fact the school was like a 
home under the care of Professor and Mrs. Can- 
field, and a good many of the young men who 
studied there made their mark in the world in after- 
years. 

Dr. Bradlee says: 

“Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., used to call 
this great work of Mr. Hepworth’s ‘a splendid au- 
dacity.’ It was a great conception and, whilst it 
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lasted, it was managed with a great deal of power. 

Probably Messrs. Hepworth, Canfield, and 
Bradlee were the most interested in the home life of 
the pupils, and in the unfolding of their religious 
life. These members of the Faculty spent a great 
deal of time at the school and welcomed the young 
men at all times.’’ 

To facilitate this work Mr. Hepworth moved his 
study ito) the Church of the Unity, He had a 
large part of his library removed to the rooms 
in the basement of the church, and placed it at 
the disposal of the students. He was always ac- 
cessible to them and eager to aid them in every 
way possible. 

At the close of the first year a class of four of the 
more advanced students was graduated. The next 
year the school numbered thirteen in the Senior 
class, eleven in the Middle, and eight in the Junior 
Class. In June of that year (1869) ten students 
were graduated. By that time, however, it had 
been proved that the school had not such support 
from the denomination at large as would warrant its 
continuance. The missionary movement in the 
Unitarian body, anticipated by Mr. Hepworth, did 
not take place. Arrangements were therefore made 
with the Harvard Divinity School by which the two 
remaining classes were received into its membership. 
When on its second (and last) commencement, the 
Boston school was given over to Harvard, Dr. Hale 
made a very sympathetic speech, showing that his 
interest in the work had been genuine and assuring 


the students that if Harvard failed to do for them 
7 
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what the Boston school had done, it should be 
started again. As in every school where students 
have been helped pecuniarily, some of the recipients 
of aid proved unworthy, but probably not in any 
larger proportion than elsewhere. 

The starting of this School for the Ministry em- 
phasized very strongly in the minds of some of his 
brother Unitarians the fact that Mr. Hepworth was 
not a college graduate. Possibly his phenomenal 
success in Boston as a preacher caused him to under- 
value a collegiate course for the ministry. But 
that is hardly likely. His thought was, as was the 
plan in Moody’s Bible School, to train enthusiastic 
Christian workers, such as would be eager to seek 
out new territory and break new ground. 

At the fourth meeting of the National Conference, 
referred to earlier in this chapter, Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows read the Report of the Council, which con- 
tains these passages : 

“One experiment in the full tide of success 
when we separated, the Boston Theological School, 
has been abandoned after careful consideration, and 
with much praise for the labors of its founders 
and professors and patrons, as a needlessly costly and 
somewhat superfluous enterprise. Its very plan was 
to draw from a much wider field and a much lower 
stratum of society the materials for our ministry ; 
to cheapen the cost of training and diminish the 
standard of admission until none with any real de- 
sire for this work should be excluded from it. It 
gathered rapidly some good and some bad materials; 
it was steadily sifting out the coarser matter when 
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its costliness and its neighborhood to the Cambridge 
Divinity School made it expedient to merge it in 
that institution. It did not live an independent life 
long enough to judge fairly of its possibilities. 

““The union of the two schools demanded very im- 
portant changes in the regulations and methods of 
the Cambridge School, which have been made, with 
what effect remains to be seen. In becoming merged 
in the Cambridge School the Boston School car- 
ried another class of students and another standard 
of culture with it, which must have influenced very 
decidedly the character of the school. Sometimes 
the invigoration which native and untutored forces 
bring with them into seats of education more than 
compensates for the dilution of culture which the 
influx of less trained minds must always occasion. 
We need to learn from the visitors of the Cambridge 
School, the professors, and from any of our delegates, 
who have carefully observed the matter, just what 
the effect has been of this union of students with a 
more and less scholastic standard of admission and 
culture; how far the new policy promises favorable 
results. Is the tone of the school, in respect of 
moral character, as strict and high as it has hitherto 
been? What class of minds, and with what tendencies, 
does the non-requirement of a college degree or its 
equivalent bring into the school? What is the pro- 
portion of college graduates to others? Have the 
professors any theory in regard to the failure of 
our colleges—Harvard, for instance—to supply us 
with the old ratio of theological students from every 
class? ”’ 
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But Mr. Hepworth’s mind was occupied with new 
plans, or he would doubtless have made further exer- 
tions to continue the school. His strong desire was 
to preach to the people, and various schemes were sug- 
gested to him to this end. The Second Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church of New York, the Church 
of the Messiah, was then without a pastor. It had 
a heavy debt, a comparatively new house of wor- 
ship, and its minister, the Rev. Samuel Osgood, 
D.D., was wearied with the struggle, out of sym- 
pathy with the denomination, and glad to lay down 
the burden. This church was deemed of national 
importance by Unitarians. Dr. Bellows was the 
apostle of culture in the Unitarian Church. His in- 
fluence had been wide-felt during the war in the 
work of the Sanitary Commission, and had strength- 
ened the position of his church in New York, but it 
was thought by leaders in the denomination that a 
man of popular gifts was needed to fill the Church 
of the Messiah, and bring Unitarianism to the notice 
of the general public in that city, where it had but 
a slight foothold. On May 12, 1869, a unanimous 
call (with the exception of one vote) was given by 
that society to Mr. Hepworth to become its pastor, 
and a large delegation from the church visited him 
in Boston to urge its claims. Meanwhile it was pro- 
posed by several leading citizens of Boston to build 
a large free church in some central part of the city 
which Mr. Hepworth, it was hoped, might fill with 
the multitude who had no regular place of worship. 
Before making any decision as to this call, Mr. Hep- 
worth sent his resignation as pastor of the Church 
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of the Unity, May 14, 1869, which was read to his 
congregation two days later after the close of the 
morning service. In this letter of resignation he 
said: 


‘‘T hope you will believe that I do this without the 
ambition to enter a larger field. Though opportuni- 
ties have offered I have as yet accepted none. I do 
it rather from the sincere conviction that my peculiar 
work in your midst has been done, and with the hope 
of giving the rest of my life to presenting the word 
of God through Jesus Christ not only to the more fav- 
ored but also to the great middle class that is at present 
detached from all religious organizations. Whatever I 
do in the future will with the blessing of God ultimate 
in that.”’ 


In order to enhance the force of this call the fol- 
lowing letter was sent from the rooms of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association May 26th. 


**At an informal meeting of the members of the 
Council of the National Conference with a few Ministers 
of our faith it was unanimously 

‘* Resolved, That the claim of the Church of the Mes- 
siah in New York on the ministerial services of the Rev. 
G. H. Hepworth is so stringent and complete as in our 
judgment to make it worthy of his earnest attention. In 
our opinion his acceptance of this call would meet the 
general approval of the Unitarian Denomination and 
serve the highest interests of our cause; and as the 
Council of the National Conference we feel it our duty 
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to urge Mr. Hepworth’s acceptance of this call, on 
grounds of national importance. 
‘« Signed, 
‘* Henry W. BELLows, 
‘‘ James F, CLARKE, 
“A, D, Mayo, 
‘* CHARLES H. BRIGHAM, 
**Wittiam R. ALGER, 
** CHARLES Lowe, 
‘‘Epwarp E. Hats, 
**Jno. F. W. Ware, 
‘* Gro. L. CHANEY, 
‘WARREN SAWYER.”’ 


The more personal note that accompanied this, in 
Dr. Hale’s handwriting, showed the feeling of his 
nearer ministerial brethren. 


** DEAR HEPWORTH: 

‘‘VYou will see that we have joined in the expression 
of the Council that national reasons make it of national 
importance that such a person as you shall be stationed 
in New York. 

‘“None of us like to do this without expressing the 
personal loss that we ourselves shall feel if you determine 
to go there. You remember how we all felt when King 
went to San Francisco—and this would break the circle 
in the same way. Our expression of what we think the 
national necessity is made by all of us, in a personal 
sacrifice. 

“* Always yours, 
‘“ EDWARD E, Hate, 
“Gro. L. CHANEY, 
‘* JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
“Wn. R. ALGER.” 
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By the last of May the decision was made. Mr. 
Hepworth accepted the call from the Church of the 
Messiah for a term of two years, from the first day 
of October, 1869, on the same salary he was then 
receiving in Boston, $5000 per year, and, in addi- 
tion thereto, whatever it might cost him to live in 
New York more than it then cost him to live in 
Boston; the church holding itself morally bound 
as a condition of this arrangement to provide before 
October for the payment of its floating debt of $50,- 
ooo. Dr. Osgood, his predecessor, wrote a hearty 
God-bless-you, and encouraged him to undertake the 
work,though hard. ‘‘You area young fellow and full 
of pluck, and it will do you good to climb the hill.”’ 

For some years Mr. and Mrs. Hepworth had taken 
their summer rest near the sea. The vacations of 
1866 and 1867 they spent at Bar Harbor, Mt. 
Desert, Me. During the summer of 1868 they 
visited Quebec and Montreal, and passed a fortnight 
at the Isles of Shoals. From that time Appledore 
became a favorite resort for them. Its distance from 
the mainland gave Mr. Hepworth the isolation and 
rest he needed. He spent much time on the water 
and here, as nowhere else, his passionate love for the 
ocean was gratified. 

In the spring of 1867 the devoted mother whose 
heart had been bound up in her son’s welfare was 
removed by death. Her prayers had been answered, 
her fondest wishes fulfilled. They buried her at 
Forest Hills beside her husband ; the words ‘‘ Father”’ 
and ‘‘Mother’’ alone mark the ivy-covered stones. 
With her death the South Boston home was broken 
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up, and the strongest tie that bound her son to the 
city of his birth was broken. It was easier to move 
to New York than it would have been had his mother 


still lived. 


GHAPTERAY 
THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH—1869-1870 


WokRK in the Church of the Messiah opened pleas- 
antly. As was always the case wherever Mr. Hep- 
worth preached, the common people heard him 
gladly. He recognized the common needs, and 
there was a simplicity and directness in his prayers 
and a personal appeal in his sermons that drew all 
hearts, while his voice was music in their ears. The 
Bible chapter, as he read it, seemed to unfold with 
new meaning and each old hymn grew dearer as its 
familiar phrases dropped from his lips. 

In December he began a series of six Sunday 
night lectures to young men. The topics were: 
““Snares,’’ “‘Not Luck, but Hard Work,’’ ‘‘Hon- 
esty,’’ ““How to Get Money,’’ “‘Hurry and Worry,”’ 
““Undefiled Religion.” The audience-room, said to 
hold a thousand comfortably, was filled to overflow- 
ing; young men sat on the pulpit steps, swarmed in 
the aisles, and many were turned away. After the 
first two lectures had been delivered leading men 
of the church went to Mr. Hepworth with the re- 
quest that the lectures be published. 

“T can’t write them out for you; I don’t know 
what I have said,’’ was his reply. 

105 
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But Mr. William T. Salter, clerk of the society, had 
been taking shorthand notes, and thus preserved the 
opening lectures. The course when completed was 
published by the American Unitarian Association." 

Mr. Hepworth was not a hurried speaker. He 
averaged hardly more than a hundred words a min- 
utes and was absolutely clear and distinct in utter- 
ance, so that stenographers found no difficulty in 
reporting him. 

As the throngs gathered, Sunday by Sunday, to 
hear the new popular preacher, he found many in 
doubt as to what Unitarian doctrine was. People 
who had been brought up in evangelical churches 
came to hear him and after a while wished to unite 
with the church; but, naturally, they desired to 
know, before joining themselves to a Unitarian 
church, what were its articles of faith, and what was 
the belief of Unitarians on points which they had 
been taught to consider of vital importance. Mr. 
Hepworth felt the need of some formula or state- 
ment of faith which he could put into their hands 
and say, ‘“‘This is the general Unitarian belief.”’ 
This need led to a movement on the part of Mr. 
Hepworth and some others that caused no little 
commotion and discussion in Unitarian ranks. 

The following account of this movement, which 
has been supplied by the Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, 
D.D., a fellow-student with Mr. Hepworth at the 
Cambridge Divinity School, and his familiar friend,’ 

1 Rocks and Shoals, Lectures to Young Men, by George H. Hep- 


worth. Boston, American Unitarian Association. 1870. 
2 Now of Salem, Mass. 
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being written from personal knowledge by an active 
participant in the affair, is much more graphic than 
anything that could be gathered from official re- 
ports. Dr. Putnam writes: 

““In 1870, while Mr. Hepworth was minister of the 
Church of the Messiah and Dr. Bellows of the Church 
of All Souls in New York, and myself of the Church 
of the Saviour in Brooklyn, we were all, in common 
with other Unitarian ministers of the neighborhood, 
interested in the Lzberal Christian (published in the 
greater city) and wrote more or less for its columns, 
while several or more of us were wont to meet occa- 
sionally and very informally at its office, but chiefly 
Monday mornings, to talk about the paper and the 
general interests which it represented. It was at 
one of these chance meetings, when Dr. Bellows, 
Mr. Hepworth, and myself were, I think, the only 
ones present, that the matter of a Statement of 
Faith for denominational use came up for consider- 
ation. Mr. Hepworth had long felt the need of it 
for church and missionary work. As is well known, 
he was attracting great crowds to hear him on the 
Sundays and was very popular. But large numbers 
who thronged to attend his preaching had never be- 
fore been wont to frequent Unitarian houses of 
worship and really knew very little about Unitarian 
doctrine. Mr. Hepworth would fain have them in- 
structed in the faith. He would earnestly do all he 
could to this end by his pulpit ministrations. But 
then there were so many and such various and con- 
flicting opinions or beliefs held by those who called 
themselves Unitarians, that his hearers, while they 
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might be satisfied with his own views and teachings, 
would naturally inquire whether these represented 
the mind of himself and a few others, or of the ma- 
jority of those who belonged tothe sect. It was all- 
important that there should be a statement, and that 
it should be endorsed by the General Association 
itself. It would then show what was the real faith 
of the greater number, and have more weight and 
authority than if adopted and published privately 
or by a small company. It would not be a creed 
as commonly understood. It would not be a strict 
test of fellowship, or cruel yoke of bondage. It 
would be only a simple Declaration of what Uni- 
tarians generally believed, as to the cardinal points 
of religion. It would be for purposes of informa- 
tion, so that when men or women, or children, might 
ask, What is Unitarianism? there should be some- 
thing definite to point to, as showing the predomi- 
nant thought and sentiment of the sect. Mr. 
Hepworth felt that if he and others could only have 
this aid far greater success would attend their labors, 
and the common cause would prosper as never 
before. 

“These were his expressed views and feelings as 
we met at the Lzberal Christian office, and, for one, 
I entirely coincided with him. But neither of us 
was more positive or emphatic in approbation of the 
plan than Dr. Bellows. He advocated it with his 
usual force and eloquence and was quite ready to 
father it. He, too, felt the need and thought it 
would powerfully aid missionary work and increase 
the faith of our churches. He himself offered or 
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proposed to speak for it at the approaching meeting 
of the Association, and suggested, as the first step 
to be taken, that each one of us should write out a 
form of statement and that we should soon meet 
again, read what we had prepared, and see if, out of 
the three, we could not make one upon which we 
could all agree and which might suffice. We met 
accordingly. Each submitted his ‘creed’ by turns, 
whereupon Dr. Bellows immediately said: 

““ “Well, now, Brother Hepworth, yours is too 
short. It does not sufficiently cover the ground. 
Mine, I know, is too long. I am always long- 
winded, and prone to amplify. Brother Putnam’s 
is of about the right length, deals with the impor- 
tant points, and with some little revision can be 
made what we want, as it seems to me.’ 

“‘Then he suggested two or three alterations of 
phraseology, in which Mr. Hepworth and myself 
readily concurred, as they were manifestly an im- 
provement, and, thus amended, the statement was 
adopted by us all. 

‘‘T have seen it stated that Dr. Bellows wrote it, 
but the fact is as I have presented it. The mistake 
was of little consequence and called for no correc- 
tion, but now, as I am writing about the matter, I 
might just as well be exact, though it be more than 
thirty years afterwards. 

‘“The May Anniversaries in Boston came on apace. 
Mr. Hepworth was to introduce the subject at the 
meeting of the Association, and Dr. Bellows and 
others were to follow him and back him. Mr. Hep- 
worth’s remarks were able, earnest, and fraternal. 
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He told the large assemblage of members what he 
wanted and what he believed would be best for the 
denomination, in a way already pointed out in what 
I have written. He was seconded by Robert Collyer, 
who said, in his own pithy style, and wise and 
brotherly spirit, how he also had felt the need in his 
work in the West, and what a help the Declaration 
would be to the ministers and churches, so long as 
it should be used to make our faith more widely 
known, as intended, and not as a binding creed in 
the obnoxious sense. In all things, Lzderty. One 
or two others spoke in opposition to what had been 
proposed. Mr. Mayo was in favor of it, but pre- 
ferred that action should be taken by the next Na- 
tional Conference instead. And then came Dr. 
Bellows. 

“I entered the hall in good season, before the 
meeting was called to order, and sat near one of the 
prominent ministers, with whom I exchanged some 
words about the expected discussion. I expressed 
the hope and feeling that the vote would be favor- 
able and said that, as Dr. Bellows was to speak on 
that side, I was quite confident that such would be 
the result. 

***But I happen to know,’ whispered my friend, 
‘that he has just sided with the radicals and is to be 
their champion.’ 

‘“‘Presently the doctor entered the auditorium, 
with quite a considerable bevy of the younger ration- 
alistic clergymen, winding toward the wall on the 
left side and two thirds of the way up past the win- 
dows, where they took seats together—quite a 
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strange thing for the dear and daring leader to do, 
who at such gatherings usually proceeded directly to 
the front, where he belonged, and where we all were 
accustomed to look for him. Ashe rose and stepped 
forward his bearing more than ever, perhaps, gave 
evidence that he had something to say. But what 
was the surprise and astonishment of some of us, at 
least, to see him launch out at once into a strong 
and passionate harangue against what, just before, he 
had contended for with all his might and main! It 
was as quick and complete a lurch and somersault 
as I ever knew a man to make. I had known, with 
numberless others, how often he had veered, under 
somewhat similar circumstances, but the change 
here was terrific. He was rarely more eloquent and 
vehement than now. He carried everything before 
him, He took but little note of the reasonable and 
righteous use of the statement as urged by Mr. 
Hepworth and Mr. Collyer, and even by himself up 
to that hour, but declaimed against creeds in general 
and in particular as contrary to the genius of Uni- 
tarianism, and as necessarily oppressive and injuri- 
ous, and said that the adoption of any such thing 
would divide the body and work harm to all, and 
that we must all keep together and hold to liberty 
as the sheet-anchor of our safety and success; and 
so forth, and so forth. When he got through the 
applause was long and loud and the radicals made a 
great noise. Yet the manifestation of feeling was 
so general that it was quite evident that many had 
joined in it who were far from being radical in their 
belief, but had been scared at what was, in itself, as 
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harmless as it was the dictate of common sense, and 
as it would have proved useful and beneficial. There 
was something amusing about it, also, when such a 
crowd of cultured men, in such a year of grace, 
could be so frightened by whatever dash or flash of 
oratory as to fear lest such friends as Hepworth and 
Collyer and the rest were stealthily seeking to bind 
them hand and foot. Of course, nothing more could 
be said or done. The question was settled and it 
was time to go and the meeting soon broke up. 
‘‘These things were the subject of many news- 
paper articles and many a sermon in the days and 
weeks that shortly followed. Radical preachers and 
writers chuckled in great glee over the defeat of 
the creed ‘conspirators,’ as they called them, and 
praised and exalted Dr. Bellows in the most ex- 
travagant manner for his magnificent speech and for 
his marvellous service to the cause of religious 
liberty then and there. It was nothing to them 
that he had so suddenly gone back upon himself, 
contradicted himself, deserted his associates, and 
sided with the opposite party without a word of in- 
formation or explanation about it to any one of the 
former, and amazed us all by the unexpected assault 
he made as he rose to his feet in the hall, after all 
his interviews and conferences with us, and when he 
had volunteered to lead us on to victory. Nota 
word about that. It was enough for the shouters 
and the censors that they had won. But yet it may 
be that they did not know all that had taken place 
before the meeting was convened and when the 
statement was being prepared, and Dr. Bellows him- 
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self was enlisted heart and soul in the ‘conspiracy.’ 
As to the ‘secrecy’ which was alleged against the 
movers in the new course of action, it may be said 
that never was anything more open and transparent 
than their conduct in the premises. There was no 
concealment, nor any. word or sign of it. What was 
to be attempted was widely known among ministers 
and laymen before the Association met, and this ac- 
counted for the unusually large gathering of its 
members. Nor was Dr. Bellows or Mr. Hepworth 
the man to countenance any such ‘secrecy ’ or ‘con- 
spiracy ’ in whatever relations. 

‘Nor would I for one moment see in Dr. Bellows’s 
sudden and appalling change of mind or base any 
trace whatever of dishonesty or trickery. He was 
the soul of honor and truthfulness, and habitually 
viewed with contempt anything like deceit or false- 
hood, craft or cunning. A prominent Unitarian 
clergyman, long since deceased, once referred to him 
as ‘that marplot.’ It was an unjust aspersion. He 
was sincere and outspoken, frank and free, in all his 
moods and ways, even as he was exceptionally bright 
and brilliant, companionable and charming. But 
his was a very impulsive nature, that could be easily 
moved and swayed by surrounding circumstances 
and by what appeared to be the drift of opinion or 
sympathy among the people or classes of the people. 
I have not a doubt that the young radicals got hold 
of him early that morning, and that he had been, so 
to speak, closeted with them, and that they had 
convinced him that, should a statement be adopted, 
they would leave the body and there would be a 
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great split. This, I think, was the determining 
cause of his action that day. He personally liked 
many of them, as well he might, and it was not 
strange that their appeals and representations should 
influence greatly a man of so much feeling and of so 
warm aheart. In most respects he was a powerful 
leader, but he was not always well-poised and stable. 
He compared himself to a tree whose branches 
swayed freely with the varying winds, but whose 
trunk and root were fixed and firm. And there was 
much truth in that. But it may well be said that 
those who aspire to lead and manage religious or 
political organizations, composed of men who differ 
widely in thought and sentiment, are placed under 
sore temptation and are not always so exempt 
from fault as those who are otherwise or more favor- 
ably situated. Dr. Bellows was anxious to keep 
the denomination united and to make it strong, 
and he was equally ambitious to be at the head 
of it. 

‘‘T should have said that at the very outset of the 
Association meeting the Rev. Charles Lowe, the 
excellent Secretary, read a long and labored paper 
whose animus was directed strongly against the con- 
templated action of Mr. Hepworth and his associ- 
ates, and unquestionably his words had much to do 
with the decision that was finally made. Yet his 
address was quite out of place. He was a servant 
of the Association, and it was hardly the thing for 
him to do, to speak on the question as he did in his 
official capacity, and thus seek to forestall matters 
while yet Mr. Hepworth had not brought the plan 
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or subject forward for consideration, and it was not 
known exactly what he was to do or say. 

““T will only add that some time after the meet- 
ing, and when all who had attended the Anniversary 
gatherings of the week had returned to their homes, 
I met, one day, Dr. Storrs in Brooklyn, and our 
conversation turned to what had taken place in 
Boston on the occasion about which I have already 
written too much. He told me that it so happened 
that, on their way East, for the week, he and Dr. 
Bellows sat together in the same car all the way and 
talked freely concerning their respective denomina- 
tions and the religious condition of the country. 
He said that Dr. Bellows unfolded to him the state 
of affairs among the Unitarians and his intention to 
urge the Association the next day to adopt a state- 
ment of faith, as a means of strengthening the Chris- 
tian faith of the churches there to be represented 
and of carrying forward a more active and effective 
work in missionary operations. He appeared ex- 
ceedingly earnest and determined. Dr. Storrs was 
delighted at his evangelical spirit and his strong 
purpose, and did not hesitate to tell him how, in all 
the history of the orthodox sects and churches in 
America, it had been a tremendous advantage to 
them that they had pursued the like policy and had 
their creeds, or formulas, to which they could make 
appeal, and which they could use as a help to be- 
lievers and as a means of extending their influence. 
He was curious the next day to see the report of 
what had been said and done at the meeting of the 
Association. What was his astonishment and horror 
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to find that Dr. Bellows had, within a few hours, 
entirely changed his ground and had so energetically 
fought against the cause which just previously he 
had so valiantly and passionately advocated. 

‘‘A few days after the meeting I preached in my 
own Brooklyn pulpit a sermon on ‘Unitarianism, 
Past and Present,’ which dealt somewhat exten- 
sively with Mr. Hepworth’s endeavor and the state- 
ment which we were to introduce and urge.’’ 

It may be well to add to this résumé by Dr. Put- 
nam a few utterances of different speakers in this 
discussion. Mr. Lowe, who thus forestalled Mr. 
Hepworth’s presentation of the subject, admitted: 

““Perhaps the extreme sensitiveness that exists 
about creeds in this age and among our people is a 
sort of credophobia and is a disease. Be that as it 
may, it exists, and it exists to such an extent that if 
to-day it were attempted among us to introduce a 
statement of faith ¢o be used as an authoritative 
declaration, a large portion, including some of our 
best men, would withdraw from our fellowship. 
Even of those who might agree essentially with the 
statement, the greater number would refuse to vote 
for it in that guise and thus the result would make 
us appear to the outside world, whose good opinion, 
after all, we are chiefly aiming at, to be less united 
and less evangelical than we really are.”’ 

In conclusion, he begged the Association to do 
nothing to forfeit the liberal basis upon which it 
stood. 

After this Mr. Hepworth presented his resolution 
as follows: 
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*“That a committee of five be appointed by this 
meeting to prepare and present at their earliest con- 
venience to this body for its approval and indorse- 
ment a statement of faith which shall, as nearly as 
may be, represent the religious opinions of the Uni- 
tarian denomination.”’ 

In urging this he said: 

“‘T am very sure, as sure as I am of anything, that 
if you, as a denomination, will give Dr. Bellows, 
Mr. Putnam, myself, and the gentlemen who are resi- 
dent in the great West, some simple statement of 
faith—I do not care what you call it, for I am not 
frightened at words—if you will give us that docu- 
ment as a campaign document, so that we can put 
our backs fairly against it and fight the thing out to 
the end, it will not be five years before the denomi- 
nation will have doubled its numbers. ‘ 

“‘This movement, if I am the head and front of 
it,—and I am afraid the movement from which this 
bitter feeling has arisen was started in my own study, 
—was not designed to establish a creed. I do not 
want any bitter feeling now. I donot want a creed, 
either, any more than Mr. Lowe does. But I do 
want a statement of the average views of the Uni- 
tarian denomination to be used in the frontier dis- 
tricts as a campaign document, and if you will give 
me that, thattis all lask.-—=.«-% Give us: some- 
thing with the endorsement of the Unitarian denom- 
ination upon it . . . all that we want is that 
simple statement of faith.’’ 

In saying ‘‘All that we want,’’ Mr. Hepworth 
meant Dr. Bellows, Mr. Putnam, and himself, those 
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who had been interested in promoting this scheme, 
and his including Dr. Bellows’s name with those he 
enumerated in the opening of his remarks shows how 
utterly without suspicion he was of Dr. Bellows’s 
defection. 

The Rev. A. D. Mayo followed with an amend- 
ment to this resolution. He recognized that sooner 
or later this issue must be met; but to make sucha 
statement was not the work of the Association, to 
which any one might belong by paying a dollar, but 
of the National Conference, composed of delegates, 
two lay and one ministerial, from every church in 
the denomination, and his amendment was given as 
follows: 

“‘ Resolved, That the whole subject be referred to 
the Council of the National Conference for inquiry 
as to the propriety of assigning a portion of time at 
the next convention for its consideration.”’ 

This amendment was accepted by Mr. Hepworth, 
after which the Rev. Robert Collyer supported the 
measure. He said: ‘‘When I got into New Eng- 
land, or before I got to New England, quite, they 
told me Brother Hepworth was coming to our As- 
sociation with some sort of a document to make 
everything to smash, that it was very frightful, and 
while he sat there I wondered what he had in his 
pocket.’’ But Mr. Collyer declared that he felt like 
saying Amen to the gist of the proposition. He 
would welcome such a statement so long as it was 
understood that it was not, and could not be, a test 
of fellowship, and that it could be changed at any 
time. 
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Rev. J. L. Hatch objected, and after him the 
Rev. Dr. Bellows talked at length. He argued 
first, he said, not in the interests of liberty but of 
the Christian religion. 

“Tam not willing to submit my Christian faith to 

any statement which the Unitarian body, as such, 
is prepared to make or can honestly make. 
There is no concurrent, no proper common expres- 
sion of Christian opinion . . . which can be 
honestly made by any representative men who come 
out from all the various sections and parts of the 
Unitarian body which would, in the least degree, 
correspond to my own individual sense of what the 
Christian religion is. ealuae® 

After Dr. Bellows had Saapliged this thought Mr. 
Hepworth said: 

“‘T would like to ask if you really mean to say 
that you think our body is so heterogeneous, such 
a mixed-up mess of theological opinions that it is 
utterly impossible for us to agree upon any funda- 
mental principles that we all sympathize with.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Bellows: ‘‘I don’t wish to use any dis- 
agreeable language and speak of any mixed-up mess. 
I am not speaking of amess. Jam not talking of a 
salad, but I am talking about facts that Brother 
Hepworth knows just as wellas 1 knowthem. The 
difficulty between Brother Hepworth and myself is 
this: he is like a brave soldier on an outpost and has 
a great following of all sorts of theology about him 
which he wants to organise into an effective Uni- 
tarian regiment, and he deems it important to have 
some expression of faith to satisfy the people about 
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him. That is an important measure, I grant you. 
I respect his purpose and understand his policy, but 
I have been on that frontier for the last thirty-two 
years. I think I know something about its needs 
and about its permanent interests; I don’t mean to 
say our Brother Hepworth does not know a great 
deal about it, but he does not know as much about 
it as I do, and I am perfectly free to tell him so in 
the presence of this whole body.”’ 

Dr. Bellows continued his address with an impas- 
sioned appeal to the Unitarian denomination to 
continue its great work ‘“‘as the only body in 
Christendom that occupies the position of absolute 
and perfect liberty with some measure of Christian 
faith . . . without hankering after those im- 
mediate victories that are so strong a temptation 
to many in our denomination,’’ and ended with a 
burst of eloquence. 

It is not surprising that Dr. Bellows’s unexpected 
attack stunned to silence those who might have been 
expected to support Mr. Hepworth’s measure. After 
some further discussion the question was put and 
the resolution defeated by a very large majority. 

It would seem that the radicals did not want any 
statement of faith while the majority of the Uni- 
tarian churches were avowedly Christian; but when, 
through the growth of radicalism, the churches had 
essentially changed, and any creedal declarations 
would be sure to be radical also, there was no longer 
opposition to such statements, and in later years 
many have been adopted, especially by conferences 
in the West. 


CHAPTER VE 
THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH—1870-1872 


THOUGH worsted in his struggle to secure an au- 
thoritative statement of Unitarian faith, Mr. Hep- 
worth was not quite ready to cease insisting that the 
denomination should assume a pronounced Christian 
attitude. As Mr. Mayo had said in the Association 
meeting, the Unitarian body in National Conference 
assembled had adopted as its platform ‘‘Belief in 
the Christian religion as represented in the person 
of Jesus Christ’’; but by the Ninth Article of its 
Constitution the Association admitted to its fellow- 
ship churches that could not sincerely acknowledge 
this belief. This article read as follows: 

*“To secure the largest unity of the spirit and the 
widest practical co-operation, it is hereby declared 
that all the declarations of this Conference, including 
the Preamble and Constitution, are expressions only 
of its majority, committing in no degree those who 
object to them, and dependent wholly for their effect 
upon the consent they command on their own merits 
from the churches here represented, or belonging 
within the circle of our fellowship.’’ But the radi- 
cals, popularly known as the left wing of Unitarian- 
ism, had for some years commanded so much public 
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attention that it seemed to many outside the Uni- 
tarian denomination that they were the larger and 
stronger element of that body. Consequently, in 
the summer of 1870, Mr. Hepworth and Mr. Putnam 
issued the following circular: 


““ DEAR SIR: 

‘‘Accompanying this circular you will find a printed 
statement of the Unitarian faith, which has been carefully 
prepared, in the hope that it may receive the appro- 
bation of the denomination. We do not offer it to the 
body as a creed to be adopted as a test of fellowship, 
but as a Platform or Statement that as nearly as may be 
represents the convictions of Unitarians upon the import- 
ant points contained init. We beg that you will examine 
it carefully, and then return the copy, in some way in- 
dicating the parts approved or disapproved. We hope 
in this way to get at the calm and deliberate judgment of 
the denomination upon this subject. 

‘* May we intrude upon your time, and ask an answer 
to the following questions: 

‘First. Do you not believe that some statement of 
faith, some public expression on the part of an officially 
convened assembly of Unitarian ministers, of the princi- 
pal tenets which divide us from the other sects of Chris- 
tendom, would put us as a denomination on a more solid 
footing, and tend to destroy the misconceptions of our 
doctrines and purposes which pervade the community? 
Would not such a statement be of use in the field where 
you are working? 

“Second. Do you believe that the present emergency 
can be better met by the formation of an association to 
be called by some such name as the Evangelical Uni- 
tarian Association? It has been urged that since the 
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radicals have an Association through which they are 
represented to the community, justice to themselves re- 
quires that positive Christian Unitarians shall use some 
means to put themselves right before the world, and thus 
open wide the door of welcome to those who are seeking 
a religious home. At present we are shut out from the 
sympathy of other denominations, because there exists 
on their part a large degree of distrust. They make a 
grave accusation against us as a body when they say that 
we have no claim upon the sympathy of the Christian 
Church, because in none of our great meetings have we 
ever been able to express our belief in the New Testa- 
ment as the foundation of our ministry, or our loyalty to 
Christ as our Leader and Lord. 

“The accusation has too much of truth in it. We 
have tested the feelings of the body only once, at the 
first meeting of the National Conference, and we suc- 
ceeded in holding the denomination together only by 
adopting afterward the Ninth Article, which virtually 
renders the Preamble null and void. A great many of 
us feel that the denomination should be put upon a 
Christian platform without any reservations or compro- 
mises. Can this, in your judgment, be better accom- 
plished by expunging the Ninth Article and enlarging 
the Preamble to a fair statement of the faith of our body, 
or by the formation of a new organization as above sug- 
gested? 

‘*The word ‘creed’ is obnoxious. But cannot we have 
a Platform, a Statement of Faith, which can be changed 
at any time when it fails to represent the convictions of 
the body? Every other church, and every organization, 
whether its end be Temperance, Anti-Slavery, or some 
issue in party politics, stands upon a Platform, and makes 
itself as widely known as possible. There may be very 
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serious differences as to methods among the members of 
these societies, and yet the Platform holds all together, 
creating an esprit de corps, and representing the general 
position and objects of the organization. 

‘‘The Unitarian denomination is said to be based on 
liberty. We think that such a statement would have 
greatly surprised such men as Channing, Ware, Thayer, 
Walker, and Bancroft. If we are not mistaken, the 
Christian religion is our basis, and individual liberty is 
our peculiarity. The world at large gives us credit for 
our peculiarity, but does not know whether we are a 
Christian body or not. This ignorance, it seems to us, 
does not proceed so much from a wilful determination to 
misunderstand as from our own hesitancy to say in un- 
mistakable language that Jesus Christ is our Leader and 
our Lord. 

“‘If we can put the body where we are sure it belongs, 
there is little doubt that we shall at once begin to grow 
in numbers and influence. We shall come nearer to each 
other in the unity of the spirit. We can also extend to 
all other organizations which are doing good work our 
cordial sympathy, without giving to their theories the 
official sanction of our body. 

“‘If you will be kind enough to reply to this circular at 
your earliest convenience, directing your letter accord- 
ing to the envelope which is inclosed, you will greatly 
oblige, 

‘Yours in Christian faith, 
‘“GeorGE H. HEPWoRTH, 


‘‘ALFRED P, PUTNAM. 
‘* August 10, 1870.” 


We give herewith the statement of belief that ac- 
companied this circular. 
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“Believing that, in view of the divided religious 
opinion and sentiment of our age and country, and 
in order best to promote the success of truth and 
righteousness in the world, it becomes every body 
of Christian disciples, associated for mutual help or 
for the redemption of men from sin, to set forth 
some declaration of its leading doctrines and princi- 
ples, we, Unitarians, accept the following as a fair 
statement of our faith, and present it to the religious 
community for its endorsement and approval, not as 
a creed to limit the largest freedom of thought or 
inquiry, or to be accepted as a necessary condition 
of church membership, but only as an imperfect ex- 
pression of our most sacred beliefs upon vital points. 
We need only say in addition that we are convinced 
that vast and still growing numbers outside of our 
own visible communion are prepared to find in some 
such statement as this the unencumbered truths and 
sweet simplicity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


‘*GOD 


“We believe in the absolute Unity, in contra- 
distinction to the tri-personality, of the Godhead. 
‘The Lord our God is one Lord.’ He is the Cre- 
ator, Ruler, Inspirer, Preserver, and Disposer of all 
things; infinite in wisdom, power, and goodness. 
He is Our Father which is in Heaven, and is the 
only object of our supreme worship, love, and 
obedience. 
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“REVELATION 


‘‘We believe that God reveals Himself to men in 
the works of nature, in the Holy Scriptures, in the 
course of His Providence, and in the individual heart 
and conscience. The Bible, which contains a record 
of the ‘Law’ that ‘was given by Moses,’ and of the 
‘Grace and Truth’ that ‘came by Jesus Christ,’ is a 
wondrous disclosure of the character and will of God, 
and constitutes a sufficient rule of faith and practice 
for our salvation. In all spiritual, essential things, 
it is divinely inspired, while it does not claim to be 
authority in matters of historic and scientific fact, 
or of general knowledge and incidental detail. 


““JESUS CHRIST 


‘“We believe that Jesus Christ is what he said he 
was, and what the Scriptures repeatedly declare 
Him to have been, Son of God and Son of Man: 
our Master and Lord: the Mediator between God 
and Men: the Teacher who spake as never man 
spake: the Perfect Example, the Head of the 
Church, and the Saviour of the world. Accepting 
the declaration which he distinctly made when he 
said, ‘My Father is greater than I,’ we yet believe 
that he so brightly manifested the divine perfections 
that he could also truly exclaim, ‘He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.’ 


‘“THE HOLY SPIRIT 


““We believe in the Holy Spirit, not as a person in 
a trinity, but as a heavenly influence proceeding 
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from God to illumine, energize, and sanctify the 
souls of men. None, we think, are wholly destitute 
of this celestial gift. It is freely offered unto all, 
and in proportion as any one asks, receives, and 
cherishes it, he is himself made a partaker of the 
divine nature. 


‘““MAN 


““We believe that salvation consists in moral and 
spiritual integrity, and that it comes, in its only sure 
and satisfactory realization, through repentance to- 
ward God and faith in Jesus Christ, as the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. Not alone the death of Christ, 
but all his words, deeds, labors, and sufferings are 
fitted and were ordained of Heaven to constrain us 
to penitence, love, purity, and obedience, and so to 
reconcile us to the Father, and thus also the Father 
to us. Salvation we claim to be evidenced less by 
arbitrary assent to a creed and devotion to outward 
forms and professions, than by personal righteous- 
ness and a Christlike spirit. We are saved only so 
far as we are sanctified. 


“THE FUTURE 


‘‘We believe that Heaven, in the next world as in 
this, is righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, and that Hell hereafter, as now, burns only 
in the souls of those who love not and obey not 
God. But while we believe that the fearful conse- 
quences of continued transgression, as well as the 
blessed effects of faithful obedience, will run onward 
far into the life that is to come, we yet have not a 
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doubt that God, whose name is Love, and who is 
stronger than the powers of darkness, will ultimately 
prevail over all error and sin, and that at the last 
‘every knee shall bow, of things in Heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth, and 
every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord 
to the glory of God the Father.’ 


““THE CHURCH 


“‘Finally, we believe in the sacred origin of Christ’s 
visible Church, and in the claims upon us of the rite 
of Baptism and of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, in the duty of private communion and of public 
worship, and in the supreme importance and worth 
of that religion of love to God and love to man 
which was best proclaimed and illustrated in the 
teachings, life, character, and sacrifice of Jesus of 
Nazareth.”’ 


Whatever may have been the influence of this 
circular, the time for testing the attitude of the de- 
nomination toward the question was near at hand. 
The fourth meeting of the National Conference was 
held in New York, at the Church of the Messiah, 
October 19, 20, and 21,1870. After the Conference 
had been opened on the second day, Thursday, it was 
announced that the floor would first be given to the 
Rev. Mr. Hepworth to present the Resolution of 
Rev. Mr. Putnam. Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth then 
moved to amend Article IX. of the Constitution, by 
substituting for that article the following: 

““Article IX. Reaffirming our allegiance to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and to secure the largest 
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unity of the spirit and the widest practical co-opera- 
tion, we invite to our fellowship all who profess and 
call themselves Christians.”’ 

A report of the meeting given by a shrewd out- 
sider * reads as follows: 

“It was a noble body, fair to look upon, and in- 
teresting to listen to, including some of the most 
cultured minds in the Christian Church of America, 
gathered from all parts of the country, representing 
183 societies and consisting of 497 delegates. 

“‘The above substitute was no sooner eee 
than it began to bud and blossom with numerous 
amendments, one of which added a few words so as 
to make the last clause read: 

** “We invite to our fellowship all who profess and 
call themselves Christians, even though they are not 
satisfied with certain terms in the preamble.’ 

““Another suggestion was to append to it the 
words: 

‘***Provided nothing in the ninth Article be con- 
strued to remove the organization from its Christian 
basis.’ 

‘‘Another amendment remoulded the article into 
saying, after the words ‘be invited to our fellowship,’ 
not, ‘those who call themselves Christians,’ but 
‘those who interpret Christianity as love to God 
and love to man.’ 

**Still another was that ‘we invite to our fellow- 
ship not only those who call themselves Christians 
but all who will unite with Jesus in building up 
God’s Kingdom.’ 


1 The Independent, October 27, 1870, p. 4. 
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‘Then another change was proposed from ‘all 
those professing themselves Christians’ to ‘all 
churches professing themselves Christian.’ 

‘The article as finally adopted stands as follows: 

‘* “Article IX. Reaffirming our allegiance to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and desiring to secure the 
largest unity of the spirit and the widest practical 
co-operation, we invite to our fellowship all who 
wish to be followers of Christ.’ 

‘‘The above was adopted by the very decided 
vote of 266 for, and 33 against. The dissatisfied 
minority of voters then proposed the following to 
be put on record by the Conference: 

‘**Holding Christian truth to be infinite in its 
nature and its application, we decline any attempt 
to embody it in formulated articles of saving faith. 
In response, however, to inquiries concerning our 
doctrines and principles as Unitarian Christians we 
refer, first, to the teachings and life of Jesus Christ, 
as set forth in the New Testament, as our funda- 
mental statement; and, second, for the exposition 
and illustration thereof, to meet the wants of the 
present time, to the tracts already published by the 
American Unitarian Association.’ 

‘*The above statement was, by vote of the Con- 
ference, assigned to the hands of a committee to re- 
port upon it to the next annual Association. 


‘“We cannot see in what respect the world has 
been made the wiser or the Church will be made the 
better for this long discussion and its result. Never- 
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theless, the discussion was interesting and the result 
not unimportant. 

‘“‘The chief significance of the finally adopted 
statement is what we may term its semi-evangelical 
tone. It casts a shade of half-acknowledged ortho- 
doxy on a former vague and non-committal declara- 
tion. 

“Tt is a march toward the Collyers, the Hep- 
worths, and the Putnams, and away from the Froth- 
inghams, the Cordners, and the Abbots. 

“Meanwhile this discussion has yielded a very 
positive answer to a question which filled the re- 
ligious newspapers a few months ago: ‘Is the Uni- 
tarian a Christian denomination?’ It is very evident 
that the Unitarians consider themselves to be such. 

Indeed, one of the striking signs of the 
times in the religious world is the simultaneous 
drifting of Orthodoxy toward Unitarianism and of 
Unitarianism toward Orthodoxy. Who knows but 
that there exists somewhere between them a com- 
mon ground on which the whole Church of Christ 
on earth may one day stand together in the spirit 
of unity and the bond of peace?’”’ 

Returning now to Mr. Hepworth’s pastoral work, 
at the annual meeting of the Society (Church of 
the Messiah) in January, 1870, the finance committee 
reported that the floating debt of $50,000 had been 
raised and the President of the Board, in a glowing 
report, declared: ‘‘From a dull, sluggish life we have 
entered upon one of activity and full of hope for 
the future.’’ The valuation of unsold pews was 
advanced fifty per cent., and in the summer of 1870, 
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at the instigation of Mr. Hepworth, a new build- 
ing was erected for the Society in the rear of the 
chapel, but connecting with it. The money for this 
valuable addition to the church property was raised 
by subscription and the building was made use of to 
provide a minister’s room and to advance the inter- 
ests of the Sunday-school, the Bible Class filling the 
minister’s room almost to overflowing. The pastor’s 
annual report (January 9, 1871), told of the success- 
ful completion of this building; of the rapid growth 
of the Sunday-school, already demanding the ser- 
vices of Mr. .C.-N. Cate. late of ‘the “Divinity 
School, Cambridge,’’ to assist the pastor in looking 
after its interests and to visit young people in the 
vicinity ; of pastoral calls upon all families of the So- 
ciety that were entered upon his list of church at- 
tendants; and of the distribution of not less than 
thirty thousand religious tracts. 

Though at first gratified by his apparent triumph 
in securing a substitute for the much-discussed 
Article IX., Mr. Hepworth soon came to see that 
it was merely a succes d’estime. He had tugged 
with all his might to pull the Unitarian body over 
to the conservative side, and when at last he gave 
up the struggle and let go the rope the very force of 
his strain sent him a good length further in advance 
of the denomination. His sermons became more 
evangelical in tone, dwelling more and more upon 
Jesus Christ as Saviour, Leader, and Lord; and on 
Christmas Day, 1870, he preached on the mission 
and position of Christ, giving as positive a statement 
of the oneness of Christ with God as is often heard 
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from a Trinitarian preacher. Portions of this ser- 
mon, as reported in the Vew York Herald, were re- 
published in the Christian Register and thence by 
The Liberal Christian. In this discourse Mr. Hep- 
worth said: 

“God is a Being who is constantly interposing in 
human affairs and who has religiously educated the 
world by raising up certain personages who have 
been our authoritative teachers. Christ came from 
Heaven to deliver the will of the Father, and we be- 
lieve that Christ knew of what he was speaking and 
was conscious of the weight of his words when he 
claimed for himself attributes which belong only to 
God. That he did lay claim to a power equal to 
that which the Almighty exercises no one who ac- 
cepts the record can easily doubt. This is the point 
of divergence between the denomination to which I 
belong and myself. My sympathies on this matter, 
so dear to every Christian, are very much closer with 
other bodies than with Unitarians. I have little 
patience with men who are unwilling to proclaim 
their faith in Christ as their Saviour. On this day, 
especially do I feel that Iam more in concert with 
the great body of believers who accept Christ as the 
Anointed, the Messiah, and the final Judge of the 
world. I believe not only in the Book as the great 
source of spiritual inspiration, but in Jesus as my 
personal Saviour, the very embodiment of God Him- 
self.”’ 

Although these utterances seemed to call forth 
little or no comment in the Church of the Messiah 
or the denomination at large, they had not passed 
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quite unnoticed. In April the Rev. Dr. Bellows 
assumed the editorship of The Liberal Christian, and 
on the 15th of the month his leading editorial was 
on ‘‘The Unity of God.” ‘‘The Deity of Christ is 
making millions of sceptics,’’ said he, and the very 
next week in a leader two columns in length on 
‘The Deity of Christ ’’ he wrote again: “‘The Deity 
of Christ is incredible. The New Testament does 
not assert it; and if it did it would disprove its own 
credibility.”’ But Mr. Hepworth continued his new 
teachings. Even in The Liberal Christian, May 
27th, under the heading “‘Two Pictures,’’ he wrote: 
“*T believe that the truest religion consists in a per- 
sonal attachment to Christ. The best way, the 
best because the shortest, in which to arrive at a 
close communion with God is to take Christ for your 
pattern. Begin by acknowledging his authority, by 
receiving his words as the words of God, and you 
come very soon to find that he commands every 
possible experience, is, literally, your Lord and 
Saviour.”’ 

His religious phraseology seemed to change and 
to be no longer in touch with Unitarian modes of 
thought, as, for example, when, on June roth, he 
said, at the Unitarian festival in Music Hall at LS 
Boston Anniversaries: 

“You may talk as much as you please about cul- 
ture. What Unitarians want is consecration; cul- 
tured or uncultured, rich or poor, you need it.”’ 

During the Christmas season, 1871, Mr. Hepworth 
preached upon the Lordship of Jesus Christ. It 
was to have been a union service, Dr. Bellows tak- 
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ing part in it. He met Mr. Hepworth in the church 
parlor, and after the latter had explained to him the 
position he proposed to hold in his address Dr. Bel- 
lows left him abruptly, saying he could take no part 
in such a service. Mr. Hepworth urged him to re- 
main, on the ground that he could judge more fairly 
of the sermon by actual hearing than by hearsay, 
but Dr. Bellows refused. This sermon was most 
enthusiastically received by many leading men of 
the congregation, so much so that Mr. Hepworth 
felt encouraged to hope that the Church of the Mes- 
siah would take as advanced a stand upon this point 
as he had taken. 

Since the Unitarian body was unwilling to formu- 
late any creed or statement of faith, it seemed to 
him not unreasonable that the Church of the Mes- 
siah should assume an independent conservative 
position just as Mr. Frothingham’s church and 
others had taken an independent radical position 
while still flying the Unitarian flag. Apparently it 
had not occurred to him that this would be con- 
strued as breaking utterly with his Unitarian affilia- 
tions. 

An intense excitement at once arose. His en- 
gagement with the Society at the outset had been 
until October, 1871; but to suit the convenience of 
the trustees he had been asked to allow himself to 
be considered as pastor for an indefinite period be- 
yond his original engagement. So until a vote 
could be taken by the Society at the annual meeting 
on Monday, the 8th of January, 1872, he would 
have been considered, naturally, the pastor of the 
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church. Letters were, however, sent him at once, 
from the President of the Board of Trustees; first, 
calling for a plain statement of his position, which 
he immediately gave, and, secondly, a legal letter, 
stating that his engagement with the Society was 
closed with the calendar year, but, as it was too late 
to engage another preacher for the next day, if he 
would preach for that one day he would be “‘paid 
for that one Sabbath at the rate of nine thousand 
dollars for the whole number of Sabbaths in the 
year,’’ after which the Society would have time to 
engage a pastor for the current year. The animus 
of this letter was evident from the statement made 
by its writer when, publishing his letters to Mr. Hep- 
worth, he said’ in a communication dated January 9, 
1872: “‘It was feared that if permitted to preach a 
single Sunday after the engagement expired with 
the old year he was capable of claiming his whole 
salary of nine thousand dollars for that Sunday ser- 
vice, as we were fully resolved he should not preach 
another Sunday in our church if it was in our power 
to prevent it.”’ 

It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Hepworth 
while embracing this opportunity to define his posi- 
tion and say some last words to his people, resented 
publicly and with vehemence any such implication 
on the part of the trustees and threw himself upon 
the suffrages of the Society, or that he promptly 
returned the check. In the excitement of the time 
hot words were doubtless spoken on both sides. 
Having been brought up by Unitarian Congrega- 


1 Liberal Christian, January 13, 1872. 
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tionalists in Massachusetts, he would naturally ex- 
pect the majority of the Society to control the 
church property; but Mr. Hepworth had no thought 
of organizing a campaign; he simply stated his own 
position and left the Society to settle affairs to their 
own Satisfaction. 

The report sent to the annual meeting contained 
the following statement as to his change of attitude: 


‘‘Perhaps I ought to say just a word about myself. It 
has always been my determination to speak my honest 
thought to you. I have not yet reached that time of life 
when I can stand still intellectually. I have tried to 
read the best works of modern thought and to study the 
practical working of the human mind. I have given to 
you the results of my study in both directions. I have 
for a long time felt that the denomination in which I was 
born, and concerning which I have therefore the better 
right to speak, was interested too much in the negative 
side of Christianity. If souls are to be saved, the work 
is to be done by a positive faith, and not by a series of 
aggressive negatives. Men want to know what to be- 
lieve, and they must be taught what Christ is to them, or 
what he may become to them; and not what he is not. 
The Unitarian Body, to my mind, stands, at this moment, 
not for a saving, healthful faith in something, but simply 
for a denial of something. 

‘‘T have said this in various Conferences and Conven- 
tions. I have done my utmost to develop a positive side 
of its peculiar views, but in every case I have virtually 
failed. Believing then, that the Body is determined to 
remain a negative, and to cherish in its warmest affections 
a class of thinkers who could find entrance into no other 
religious body in Christendom, a class of thinkers who 
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deny to Christ everything except the sharp and brilliant 
insight of a Hebrew sage, and knowing that such a posi- 
tion will not satisfy the wants of my religious nature, nor 
the wants of the religious nature of men in general, but 
must end in the total destruction of the Body itself, I 
have determined to be true to Christ as my Saviour, and 
to withdraw from a denomination which gives its money 
and its sympathy to the support of radical unbelief. 

“What I shall do, Brethren, Ido not know. The Lord 
must lead me. I sever these denominational ties with 
great sadness of heart. 

““If you see this matter as I do we will meet for con- 
sultation and reconstruct our Society on the large, broad, 
unsectarian basis of a generous Christianity. I am not 
anxious to join any sect. If you will stand by me, we 
will build a sect of our own, and our basis shall be The 
Fatherhood of God, The Divinity of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, and The Inspiration of Holy Scripture as a 
means of salvation to an erring world. 

“Tf you differ from me, and do not care to hear me 
preach, then I can only say, God bless you, Brethren, I 
have loved you, and will always love you, and I hope to 
hear the same words from you. I am, 

“In Christian Fellowship, 
‘Your Friend and Pastor, 
‘Gro. H. HEPworTuH.”’ 


The following letter was addressed by Mr. Hep- 
worth to the Congregation of the Church of the 
Messiah : 


‘““BRETHREN: 
“‘Having determined to change my denominational re- 
lations, it becomes my duty to notify you of the fact, and 
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to await your action. I hereby tender to you my resig- 
nation, to be consummated at any time that will suit the 
convenience or serve the interests of the Society. 

“I cannot do this, my dear friends, without expressing 
to you the almost unalloyed happiness I have had in 
ministering to you during these very brief two years. 

“IT hope that the break in our ecclesiastical relations 
will not mar the friendship which we have had for each 
other, or diminish the mutual respect we have always 
entertained. 

“T am, 
“Your servt. in Christ, 
“Gro. H. HEPWoRTH.”’ 


After a stormy session their minister’s resignation 
was accepted by the Society. 

For several months Mr. Hepworth was the victim 
of severe attacks by his former associates in the 
Unitarian Church, while the so-called Liberal press 
hounded him rabido ore, The Liberal Christian taking 
the lead in the bitterness and savagery of its abuse. 
The Universalist papers followed in its wake. Mr. 
Hepworth’s father-in-law, Mr. Drury, though a 
staunch Universalist all his life, was extremely fond 
of his son-in-law and respected him highly. A 
member of the household reported seeing him with 
a pair of tongs held at arm’s length, bearing there- 
with to its destruction a copy of Zhe Trumpet, which 
had been for years his religious newspaper, declaring 
vehemently, ‘‘I’ll not have such a scurrilous sheet in 
the house! ”’ 

This was a bitter and most trying season for Mr. 
Hepworth, for he felt these attacks from old friends 
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and brethren most keenly, but he bore his burden in 
silence and made no public reply. It had required 
large courage to take this stand, and its exercise 
strengthened him to bear the consequences. 

In 1899, when Mormons were accusing Dr. Hep- 
worth of unfairness and intentional misrepresenta- 
tion in his letters from Utah, a writer in a Maine 
newspaper’ reported a little incident he had seen 
during Mr. Hepworth’s first year at the Church of 
the Messiah. It was a bitterly cold day, and a small 
boy thinly clad and barehanded was trying to carry 
three large flat stones upon which earth was frozen, 
making them very dirty to handle. They were far 
too heavy for such a child to move. He had, how- 
ever, carried them for about a rod and set them 
down again to rub his hands, when Mr. Hepworth 
came around the corner near the boy. ‘‘Dr. Hep- 
worth,’’ says the writer, “‘was at that time a hand- 
some, well dressed, and very attractive young man. 
That day he wore a handsome and seemingly new 
overcoat, buttoned to the chin, and nice new gloves. 
After a few moments’ talking, the young clergyman 
took those dirty, cold stones in his arms, hugging 
them up against his breast, for in no other way 
could they be carried, and started laboriously down 
the street. I followed to see what would come of 
it, for here, indeed, seemed to be a real preacher of 
the gospel. When the nearest car-line was reached 
Dr. Hepworth signalled the car, put the stones upon 
the front platform, and, as ae boy Base into 
the car, he was given money.’ 


'L. W. Small, Zon’s Advocate, Dec. 27, 1899. 
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Then after a vain attempt to tidy himself, with 
gloves spoiled and coat much the worse for his kind- 
ness, the clergyman went on his way, and the writer 
stoutly asserted that such a man was sound at the 
core, even thirty years afterward, and could not in- 
tentionally doa mean or dishonest act. Much less 
could he have been at the very time, The Liberal 
Christian to the contrary notwithstanding, a ‘‘ Bene- 
dict Arnold,’’ chargeable ‘‘with breach of trust and 
artful conspiracy with the orthodox adherents of his 
ministry to run away with church and congregation,” 
a charge that hardly had been heard since, earlier 
in the century, in eighty-one churches of New Eng- 
land, though three fourths of the Church remained 
evangelical the Unitarian one fourth, supported by 
the non-church-members of the Society who were 
largely Unitarian, claimed and secured the church 
property, records, name, and all. 

Years afterward, in writing of Dr. Ray Palmer’s 
verses, “‘My Faith Looks up to Thee,’’ Mr. Hep- 
worth referred to the period before he had acknowl- 
edged Christ as his personal Saviour as follows’: 

“‘And yet they have been more to me than to 
most men because my personal experience has been 
singular and extreme. The grave difference be- 
tween my relation and that of others to the hymn 
consists in the use we are able to make of the pro- 
nouns in the first line. When the great majority 
of people read it they very naturally emphasize the 
personal pronoun Tee at the end of the line; but 


1 Abridged from an article published in the Congregationalist on 
the Golden Wedding of Dr. and Mrs. Ray Palmer. 
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when I first read it with an intellectual and spiritual 
acceptance of the truth it represents, the possessive 
pronoun J/y at the beginning of the line filled me 
with immeasurable gladness. Natural religion can 
bow its reverent head and whisper that awful per- 
sonal pronoun Jee, but only the generous and lov- 
ing Christ of a revealed religion can teach your 
trembling lips to utter the possessive pronoun J/y. 

“During the old days when the rapt multitude 
sang ‘My Faith Looks up to Thee’ intellectual 
honesty made me dumb. How poignant the mem- 
ory of that long and almost hopeless search over the 
vast wilderness of doubt! At last the precious Lord 
whom I could not find found me. Then came the 
light, the glorious sunshine, the peace, the joy, which 
can no more be described than the agony preceding 
them, and when next I heard that hymn the posses- 
sive pronoun warmed me through and through and 
marked an era in my life. I joined the great con- 
gregation; but while they sang ‘My Faith Looks 
up to Thee,’ I sang triumphantly and gratefully 
‘My Faith Looks up to Thee.’ ”’ 

And so through all those months of fiery trial, with 
the eye of faith he saw near him in the furnace a 
form as of the Son of God, or he could never have 
come forth so strong in courage, so sweet of tem- 


per, with no smell as of fire on the garment of his 
soul. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES—1872-1875 


IT would have gone hard with Mr. Hepworth at 
this crucial period had not his course made friends 
for him from the Trinitarian ranks. He received 
most cordial letters and visits from leading evangel- 
ical clergymen in New York and Brooklyn. Many 
of the members of the Church of the Messiah left 
that church with him: prominent among them was 
Mr. Charles L. Anthony, a strong man of good 
business capacity, who gave Mr. Hepworth his 
word that he would stand by him in any movement 
he might undertake. Among clergymen Drs. Ar- 
mitage, Tyng, Ormiston, Storrs, Budington, and 
Henry Ward Beecher were all ready to reach out a 
helping and welcoming hand. Even before his last 
service in the Church of the Messiah Mr. Beecher 
had written him the following note: 


““My DEAR PETER: 

‘‘You have come down out of the ship at the Lord’s 
bidding to come to Him and at the first step you see 
waves and feel winds and begin to sink (in heart). But 
‘IT will never leave thee nor forsake thee’ should hold 
youup. Youare Right. That iseverything. All things 
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move toward that as certainly as planets toward the centre 
of attraction. 

‘Of course you will be kept in heart and temper; and 
the deeper spiritual earnestness which comes from an 
acknowledged Divine Saviour and the new and increasing 
power which will come from a larger use of Christ in 
your whole ministry will disarm all enmity. 

‘“*In meekness withstanding them that oppose them- 
selves if peradventure God shall give them repentance.’ 

‘‘The answer to all who question you is—the necessity 
of your personal experience; and the proof that you are 
right will be the added fervor and richness of your min- 
istration. Can you ¢ake tea with me on next Saturday at 
six? My brother, Dr. Edward Beecher, will be here. 
For comfort and counsel he is worth tenof me. Let me 
know. 

‘We will give a proper notice in C. Union. I suppose 
the Herald report is best. Or if you choose to make a 
digest yourself of your sermons and position, presenting 
the grounds in outline, send it to Mr. Merriam, 27 Park 
Place, Christian Union office, before Friday night. We 
shall have an editorial paragraph.’’ 


Another note, dated Monday, January g, 1872, 
runs as follows: 


““My DEAR HEPWORTH: 

““The agony is over. You have a clear path now. It 
is best so. I did not like the idea of your preaching in 
that place. I suppose you will preach next Sunday in a 
ffall, But I should preach by all means. I would put 
you in my place but that it will be better a few weeks 
later. It would be apt to make a party matter of it. 
You are right in not wishing to quarrel with your fellow 
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ministers among Unitarians, Budington will give you 
good counsel. I am out of town all the week till Satur- 
day noon or I would come to you. Iam sure you have 
taken a step which will be more and more fruitful of joy 
every year. 

“T send you a note of introduction to Dr, Fall, Fifth 
Ave. Presbyterian Church, which you can send if you 
wish and ask for aninterview. For he is kind, brave, and 
good in counsel. I think he will sympathize with you. 
I would make no more explanations, but begin to preach 
straight to the wants of men with the fervor which be- 
longs now to your emancipated soul. 

“God abundantly bless you, my dear friend. I shall 
love you. We all shall, and you will not lack for abun- 
dant sympathy. 

““Affectionately yours, 
“H. W. BEEcuer.’’ 


His letter to Dr. Hall is given below: 


““ Monday, Jan. 9, ’72. 
““My DEAR Dr. Hatt: 

“I have requested Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth to send you 
this as a note of introduction. He has left his Unitarian 
connections and come upon evangelical ground. I earn- 
estly wish that you would show him sympathy, and give 
him the benefit of such counsel as he may need. 

“I know that your heart is large and warm, and that 
you will be forward to give hospitable welcome to one 
who, coming so near to you in faith, is liable to be left 
somewhat lonesome by his late brethren. 

“You will find him ardent, enthusiastic, straight- 
forward, and manly. I believe that you will love him 
none the less because, having been reared under different 
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auspices, he may not yet speak technically as we (or 
rather as you) do. 
‘My dear Dr. Hall, may I ask you to be his Father-in- 
God, as the Catholics call their bishops ? 
‘“‘T am with sincere affection, very truly, 
“Yours, 
‘“HENRY WARD BEECHER.”’ 


When leaving the Church of the Messiah Mr. 
Hepworth had announced that he should preach the 
following Lord’s Day, though he knew not where. 
His devoted adherents at once called a meeting at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall and 
arrangements were there made to engage Steinway 
Hall for regular Sunday services. The following 
Sunday, January 14, 1872, he preached to an immense 
crowd, morning and evening. There were young 
men ready to serve as ushers, or do any other service 
at his bidding; men and women of means ready to 
meet the expense of the movement if Mr. Hepworth 
were to be the preacher, and very many of the 
Athenian order who had read the newspaper reports 
and were eager for a new sensation. A Sunday- 
school was organized at once which met afternoons 
in the small hall. On this first Sunday, though 
plans had not been perfected, it was thought safe to 
give a suggestion of the effort to be undertaken, in 
a printed statement freely circulated, which read as 
follows: 

‘“ NEw York, January 14, 1872. 
“‘CHRISTIAN FRIENDS: 

‘““We ask for the sympathy and co-operation of all who 

are willing to assist in building up a new Church of Christ. 
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““God in His Providence is bringing all denominations 
into closer affiliation with each other. People see plainly 
that the formulas of any creed, however true in them- 
selves, are of less importance than the possession of the 
Holy Spirit. Necessary as it is to have an assured belief 
in fundamental truths, and to stand on Evangelical 
ground, it is still more important to find means by which 
those truths can be made to act on the hearts and lives 
of men. We propose to solve this problem by asking 
good men and women of all names to unite in an entirely 
unsectarian movement, and one which will respect the 
rights of private judgment in minor matters, while it does 
its utmost to kindle a religious enthusiasm in this com- 
munity. Weask, with this end in view, the co-operation 
of all Christians who are willing to stand on the basis of 
the historic faith of Christ’s Church; the Divine nature 
of the Lord Jesus, the sinfulness of the human race, and 
the regenerating offices of the Holy Spirit; and especially 
of those who are willing to labor for human salvation. 
Let us form a church the spirit of which shall be practi- 
cal, and the aim of which shall be to bring men and 
women in this great city to Christ. Let us make Him 
the Lord of our lives and pray that in the latter day, 
when He shall come and all the Holy Angels with Him, 
we may hear Him say to us: ‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servants.’ 

‘“May the Good God bless our endeavors and make us 
in some degree instrumental in building up His glorious 
kingdom. Amen. 

‘*We shall in the course of a week or two meet in some 
convenient place to organize our Society, under the name 
of ‘THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES,’ and we ask your 
prayers and your co-operation. 

“‘Gro. H. HEPWORTH AND OTHERS,”’ 
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Before the month was out endorsements had been 
sent to Mr. Hepworth from three Brooklyn clergy- 
men of the Congregational order, though, up to that 
time, there had been, apparently, no thought of 
establishing anything but an independent church. 

Said the first : 

‘97 Jan., 72, BROOKLYN, 

‘“‘I desire to commend to the cordial sympathy and 
liberal aid of my friends the Rev. Mr. Hepworth, and 
the enterprise of church building under his hand. 

‘“He deserves and should receive a prompt and large 
liberality from the friends of religion and freedom 


therein. 
‘“‘Henry WARD BEECHER.”’ 


Following this: 


*“My best wishes go with Mr. Hepworth, and I com- 
mend him and his enterprise to the friends of Christ in 
the belief that if promptly and liberally aided he will, by 
God’s blessing, do a great and good work in New York, 
especially among the youth of the city. 

‘Wn. Ives BUDINGTON. 

‘‘Brooxtyn, N. Y., 30 Jan., 1872.” 


And on the next page: 


“* BROOKLYN, 30 Jan., 1872. 
“I have that confidence in Rey. Mr. Hepworth, that 
deep sympathy with his declared religious experience and 
present movements, and that large measure of faith in 
his reaching a success that will satisfy us all, as impels 
me to add whatever weight I can to these words of Mr. 
Beecher and Dr. Budington. 
““HENRY M. STorrs.”’ 
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The Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, Jr., was at this time 
abroad. 

Meanwhile at an evening session of a Congrega- 
tional Conference meeting held at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, before a very large audience, there had 
been a special recognition and endorsement of Mr. 
Hepworth by the Conference. Mr. Hepworth first 
stated his views and experiences to the representa- 
tives of the churches, and then Dr. Budington bore 
testimony to the power of Mr. Hepworth’s preach- 
ing, as he had witnessed it when seated by his side 
at Steinway Hall the previous Sunday evening. 
Judging by the size and character of the congrega- 
tion he believed that Mr. Hepworth had a brilliantly 
useful future before him. The Conference then 
passed a resolution, offered by Dr. Henry M. Storrs 
and seconded by Mr. Beecher. 

*“Resolved, That as pastors and members of Con- 
gregational Churches in New York, Brooklyn and 
vicinity, met in Conference, we have heard with deep 
interest and satisfaction from the Rev. George H. 
Hepworth a statement of the way he has been led 
by the Spirit of God, and of the results, both spiritual 
and doctrinal, to which he has thus far been brought. 
We find him standing with ourselves in avowed ac- 
ceptance of that historic faith of the Church univer- 
sal embodied in the latter half of what is known 
among us as the Burial Hill Confession. We also 
believe him to have at heart such an administration 
of the power of Christ’s gospel as will save men from 
their sins and redeem them to the Christian life. 
For these reasons we gladly recognize him as a min- 
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ister of the Lord Jesus Christ to whom we give the 
hand of cordial fellowship. Meanwhile we do not 
understand him in receiving this fellowship to have 
compromised or embarrassed his own future action 
or that of the church to be gathered by his ministry 
in respect to ecclesiastical forms or ceremonies. 
Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 
The blessed presence and power of that Spirit we 
humbly and earnestly invoke upon our brother in 
that great work to which we must believe him now 
called of God.”’ 

The following letter, received from the Rev. Dr. 
Budington a little more than a month later, shows 
that Mr. Hepworth and his associates were con- 
sidering whether it might not be wise to enter into 
affiliation with the Congregational body. Mr. Hep- 
worth, himself, had been a Congregationalist all his 
life, for the Unitarian split from the Orthodox Con- 
gregational Churches had been on questions of belief, 
not of government, so both he and his followers 
would hardly be unready to adopt that form of 
polity. And there were good reasons why, in this new 
enterprise, it might be better to have the fellowship 
of other and older churches; but it was a help and sup- 
port to him to realize that whether he and his church 
decided to stand alone and independent or to join 
one of the evangelical sects, they had the outspoken 
sympathy and encouragement of sister churches. 


‘BROOKLYN, N. Y., March 13, 1872. 
““MY DEAR BROTHER: 
“Our usual way of forming a church is in the first in- 
stance to call a meeting of those who wish to do so, and 
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have them adopt a covenant, or Confession of Faith, 
with such Rules as are necessary. These each church 
choose for themselves, but there is a general sameness in 
them. 

“After that a Council is called of neighboring 
churches, to whom these documents are submitted, not 
for confirmation or rejection, but for advice and fellow- 
ship; and if they are orthodox, the Council vote their 
recognition of them as a true church of Christ, and offer 
them the fellowship of the churches they represent. 

“A Public Service follows in which the members of the 
new church rise publicly to own the covenant and enter 
into fellowship with God and with one another. 

‘*This is the usual method when an orthodox Cong’l 
Church is formed. 

“If, however, you wish to form ax independent church a 
Council would not be necessary. The advantage of a 
Council is that it advertises the churches that the new 
church is evangelical and worthy of fellowship; but with- 
out this it may otherwise become known, and so grow 
into a recognized position. 

‘‘The course you are to take, therefore, will depend 
upon whether you desire to form a church in the regular 
Congregational way, or an Independent Church. 

“But I could better talk with you than write and will 
be glad to meet you for the purpose. 

**T wish you would call as soon as you can find it con- 
venient upon Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, 113 West 43d Street, 
or at his study, Broadway Tabernace Church. I am 
sure you will like him as a thoroughly Christian man, 
with large heart and warm sympathies. I will meet you 
with him to advise and help you should you wish it. I 
have just received a letter from Dr. R. S. Storrs, at 
Paris, which contains a cordial message to you. The 
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letter is not at hand just now, and when it is, I will copy 
part of it and send it to you. 
‘Believe me ever, 
‘‘Fraternally yours, 
‘“‘Wn. Ives BUDINGTON. 
“Rev Geo. H. HEPworRTH, 
SIN OV 


Mr. Hepworth had always cherished the hope of 
having a church where rich and poor should worship 
together and be equally welcome. He wanted a 
house of worship that should be always open, always 
in use by the people and for the people; in short— 
an institutional church, a people’s church. But a 
people’s church to be a success must be sustained 
by a large endowment fund, or, better still, it must 
be supported by the people themselves, rich and 
poor, every one giving for it to the fullest extent of 
his ability and working for it to the utmost limit of 
his strength. There can be no drones, no curious 
onlookers in a people’s church. This was what 
Mr. Hepworth hoped for, but it is so high an ideal 
that a church seldom attains unto it. Had he been 
able to foresee what a hard and laborious course he 
was entering upon, he might not have set out with 
courage so blithe and debonair. Seven years of 
toil, struggle, and discouragement lay before him, 
but they were, equally, years of great achievement 
and wide influence, marking the culmination of his 
success as a pulpit orator. 

The name adopted for the new organization was 
“The Church of the Disciples.’’ It had only about 
twenty members at the outset. The Society ap- 
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pointed its Board of Trustees with Mr. Charles L. 
Anthony as President. Friends of the new move- 
ment were on the alert; a suitable building ground 
was sought, architects were consulted, and estimates 
considered. The work of subscribing, soliciting, 
collecting money went on apace. In ninety daysa 
hundred thousand dollars was raised. Six lots were 
bought at the corner of Forty-fifth Street and Madi- 
son Avenue, and in the summer of 1872 the work of 
building began. 

Since the days when Dr. Finney planned the first 
Broadway Tabernacle in New York the importance 
of bringing a powerful preacher into close touch 
with a vast concourse of people had not been con- 
sidered in our metropolitan church building. Now 
Mr. Hepworth, like Dr. Finney, took a lesson from 
the theatre, and it was decided that a large iron 
church with immense auditorium in the form of an 
amphitheatre should be erected, with special regard 
to acoustics. 

Services continued at Steinway Hall morning and 
evening every Sunday until the first of June. Mr. 
Hepworth remained in New York nearly all summer 
in consultation with the trustees and friends of the 
enterprise. Late in August he took a fortnight’s 
rest at the Isles of Shoals. In October services 
were resumed at Steinway Hall. The Sunday- 
school was held at Rutgers Chapel which was 
offered for the purpose. The weekly prayer-meeting 
met at first at Mr. Hepworth’s residence, on West 
Forty-seventh Street; later at the Chapel of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church (Rev. Dr. Armitage, 
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pastor) on Forty-fifth Street, by the kindly invita- 
tion of that clergyman, who showed himself most 
brotherly and kind; and still later, by invitation, in 
the chapel of the Church of the Holy Trinity, of 
which the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., was then rec- 
tor. A little incident connected with the prayer- 
meeting in Dr. Armitage’s Chapel is recalled by the 
Rev. Richard G. Woodbridge, of Somerville, Mass., 
then a young man eagerly interested in Mr. Hep- 
worth’s work. He writes: “‘Some saint got up 
and testified, ‘I have not committed a sin in twenty 
years.’ 

‘‘*My brother, you have been due in heaven 
twenty years,’ was the prompt reply of Dr. Hep- 
worth, and the laugh that went around made further 
response unnecessary.”’ 

The pressure of new duties, including the labor of 
money-raising, became so great that Mr. Hepworth 
found an assistant absolutely essential, and, early in 
the autumn the Rev. A. C. Arnold was engaged, 
who labored with him for the church so long as he 
continued its minister, remaining, in fact, until its 
final dispersion. 

On November 2oth an Ecclesiastical Council was 
called to receive the Church of the Disciples into 
fellowship as a Church of Christ and to examine and 
install the minister of their choice. The letter mis- 
sive was signed by Henry C. Houghton, M.D. and 
James W. Ranney, M.D., Committee of the Church, 
and Charles L. Anthony, Wm. G. Sterling, and R. 
P. Herrick, Committee of the Society. The Coun- | 
cil, at which eleven churches were represented by 
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pastors and delegates, included, besides these, fifteen 
leading clergymen of various evangelical denomina- 
tions, and met Thursday, December 5th, at 2.30 
P.M., in the Chapel of the Brick Church, Fifth 
Avenue, corner of Thirty-seventh Street. Churches 
and ministers on every side had been doing fraternal 
acts, saying fraternal words, and now they were met 
to seal their brotherhood publicly. Rev. Dr. Bud- 
ington, of the Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
presided as moderator. The records of the Church 
and Society, Articles of Faith, Covenant, etc., were 
offered for examination, were voted satisfactory, and 
the Council, composed of ministers and churches of 
different evangelical denominations, recognized ‘“‘this 
body of professed believers as one in cordial Chris- 
tian fellowship’’ and extended to it “‘the warmest 
assurance of interest and Christian confidence.’’ 

The Council then proceeded to the examination 
of the Rev. George H. Hepworth in regard to his 
doctrinal belief and his personal religious experience, 
after which it was voted on motion of Rev. Dr. R. 
S. Storrs, jr.: 

‘That this Council, having listened with deep sat- 
isfaction to the statement made by the Rev. George 
H. Hepworth concerning the religious experiences 
by which he has been led to his present doctrinal 
belief, heartily welcomes him into the fellowship of 
the churches as a Christian man and minister.”’ 

The installation of Mr. Hepworth as pastor of the 
Church of the Disciples took place that same evening 
in the Brick Church; the Rev. Drs. B. N. Martin, 
Ray Palmer, R. S. Storrs, Jr., Wm. Ives Budington, 
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Wm. M. Taylor, Wm. Ormiston, and the Revs. 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., end Henry Ward Beecher 
taking part in the exercises. 

It was not until the 3d of April, 1873, that the 
new church was dedicated. It was on a Thursday 
evening and Drs. Ormiston and S. H. Tyng, Jr. 
conducted the introductory services, while Dr. Wm. 
M. Taylor preached the sermon. The dedication of 
the Church by pastor and people was a responsive 
service, in which the act of dedication to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit was made, with the further 
declaration: 

‘“To asturdy and fearless upholding of the Gospel 
whether it shall please or offend; to the preaching of 
Christ and Him crucified to rich and poor alike; to 
all words and works which shall give freedom to the 
oppressed, light to those who sit in darkness; a 
larger faith to those who are in doubt and the hope 
of a blessed immortality to every soul that seeks the 
Lord, 


““We Dedicate this Church. 


“‘And may the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
guide us in our counsels, strengthen our arms, and 
enable us to bring many to the throne of grace. 
Amen.”’ 

This was followed by a prayer of dedication by 
the pastor. The sale and renting of pews took place 
eleven days later, and the Church of the Disciples 
settled down to work in its new house of worship. 

The huge edifice which, in the words of a news- 
paper writer of the day, might pass for a circus, a 
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garden, a colosseum, or askating-rink, was anything 
but church-like in its general plan and proportions. 
It was accused of being a cross between a Turkish 
mosque and a Buddhist temple, and its many domes 
and turrets certainly suggested something of the 
sort. The reporter’s description brings it before us 
with sufficient distinctness’: 

““Looking at it closely one will discover that its 
secular proportions and squatty dimensions are the 
result of a practical endeavor to secure in a temple 
all the advantages of space, lightness, comfort, con- 
venience, and durability which are usually gained in 
a theatre. Anything like ecclesiastical pretence is 
undiscoverable in its fashion. Its corrugated iron 
walls lift themselves with the airy disdain which the 
nineteenth century has for massiveness. You may 
be sure that the congregation worshipping here leans 
to the practical and dutiful, and not to the artistic 
side of religion. Narrow doorways at either extreme 
of the low fagade admit you to the vestibule. An 
usher opens the inner door noiselessly and you look 
down upon an immense czvqgue whose axis must be 
at least one hundred and fifty feet. It is exactly 
like looking in upon some vast playhouse. The 
amphitheatre is an enormous parquet with pews 
instead of chairs, and for a stage there is a narrow 
carpeted platform with tables and chairs and an 
arcade behind, through the openings of which the 
back of the organist is seen as he seats himself at the 
instrument. Galleries there are none. Decoration 
is almost entirely absent. The gray and drab walls 

1Sunday Suz, April 14, 1878. 
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and flat blue roof will not catch the eye. Save the 
conventional gilding and prismatic touches on the 
organ pipes, no color is visible. The congregation 
seated in the great, sloping parterre seems enormous. 
The first impression that the visitor receives is that 
of space, and he wonders whether an ordinary 
speaker can make himself heard in such an audience 
room. The instant the Rev. George H. Hepworth 
appears upon the platform and his voice ascends in 
prayer, all wonder as to the architect’s mistake 
ceases, for the pastor’s voice in all its softest articu- 
lations is distinctly heard in every part of the 
building.”’ 

In reality Mr. Louis Falk, the architect, supplied 
exactly the kind of building the church wished. 
First, a huge auditorium to accommodate a vast 
concourse of hearers; secondly, other rooms for 
Sunday-school, Bible class, prayer meeting, and 
especially accommodations for the young men’s 
organizations. The major part of the institutional 
work of the church had to do with young men. 
There was a Young Men’s Association organized; 
a reading-room for them, furnished, for evening use, 
with newspapers and magazines, and a well-patron- 
ized class in shorthand; a young men’s prayer- 
meeting, organized by Mr. Woodbridge, but soon 
passed over into the pastor’s hands and developing 
eventually into a young people’s meeting; also 
regular evening entertainments, lectures, etc., for 
their benefit. The women of the church carried on 
their work, as is customary, with sewing society, 
suppers, and work for the poor. Four deaconesses 
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were employed, and at Thanksgiving and Christmas 
seasons provisions for a dinner were supplied for 
such attendant families as were in need. 

After his extra labors the summer vacation at 
Appledore was specially welcome to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hepworth, but he was seriously ill during the time, 
suffering such intense pain that hypodermic injec- 
tions had to be resorted to. Already trouble was 
gathering about the church, and no doubt business 
anxieties increased the inquietude of his nervous 
system. In 1876, speaking of these first years, he 
said: 

““We erected this enormous building and hope- 
fully looked forward to the future. There was, 
when we began, a debt of $200,000. Just then the 
financial crisis through which the whole country has 
passed struck us like a sudden blow from an unseen 
hand and the difficulties of the enterprise were 
largely increased. There seemed to be nothing be- 
fore us but financial ruin. Death came into our 
ranks and removed one upon whom we had the right 
to depend. Business difficulties compelled a large 
number to withdraw their active and much-needed 
support in order to attend to their own affairs. My 
own heart was well-nigh broken.”’ 

Mr. Hepworth worked hard through the winter 
of 1873-74, hoping for brighter days, but, being quite 
worn out, was obliged in January to go to the White 
Mountains for a fortnight’s rest; and at the end of 
the winter’s work he felt more than ever in need of 
complete rest and change of scene. 

From the beginning of his married life he had 
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kept some sort of craft for use on the salt water. 
First, when living at Savin Hill, he had owned with 
a Boston friend, Mr. Clarence W. Jones, a small 
sloop, The North Star. Mr. and Mrs. Hepworth 
often sailed in her, the sloop being cared for by a 
man from Nantucket who was in Mr. Hepworth’s 
employ. He next bought the Ada, a large white 
sloop which was in charge of Captain Ben Morris of 
Nantucket. On this sloop Mr. Hepworth passed 
many of his vacation days, fishing or cruising in the 
neighborhood, while nominally at Appledore. In 
the summer of 1874 he purchased the yacht WVezzze, 
a large schooner, engaged Captain Horace Com- 
stock, a competent crew, and a Chinese cook, and 
during the summer vacation, with a party of friends 
from the Church of the Disciples, he made a six- 
weeks’ cruise along the coast of Maine into Canadian 
waters, past the Bay of Chaleur as far as Gaspé; 
then back to the Isles of Shoals, where Mrs. Hep- 
worth and two other ladies joined the party on their 
return by way of Provincetown, around Cape Cod, 
back to New York. The party that accompanied 
Mr. Hepworth to the provinces included the Rev. 
A. C. Arnold, whom Mr. Hepworth characterized 
as “‘a perfect sailor’’; Ambrose A. Ranney, Esq., 
of Boston, who was in the habit of taking the train 
for New York each Saturday evening, in order to 
attend divine service at the Church of the Disciples 
the next day, returning the same night; his son, 
Fletcher, a boy full of life and eager for adventure; 
and the Messrs. G. E. W. Stivers and E. H. Butler. 
This yachting experience Mr. Hepworth afterward 
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described in a volume called Starboard and Port; 
The ‘* Nettte” Along Shore.’ In the story of the 
cruise these various persons masquerade under the 
names Algar, Ruloff, Fletch, Stigand, and Bertric. 
The aim of the book was to encourage yachtsmen to 
seek more weatherly qualities in their vessels, and 
to take more extended trips than a mere skirting 
along the shore of Long Island affords. The party 
had the usual haps and mishaps of such a trip; 
were befogged among rocks near Country Harbor; 
lost a boat in a gale; caught cod and haddock with 
a fishing fleet off Tracadie; made sundry inland 
excursions at Halifax, Cape Breton, Gaspé; camped 
out; fished for salmon and trout in the swift-flowing 
Margaree and along the banks of the Dartmouth 
River; and Mr. Hepworth took special delight in the 
trout caught and the ducks shot by the youngest 
member of the party. The book has some pages in 
which the writer records earlier adventures in the 
Maine woods when he was under twenty; an en- 
counter with a wildcat just after he had shot a bear, 
and the terror of it; his first attempt to vault into 
a canoe in imitation of his guide; and his first deer 
in the White Mountain region. Mr. Hepworth re- 
turned from this trip greatly refreshed in mind and 
in fine physical condition. 

Some time before this, at the request of Mr. Ben- 
nett, proprietor of the Wew York Herald, Mr. Hep- 
worth had prepared several articles for the Sunday 
issue of that journal. Mr. Bennett had heard Mr. 
Hepworth preach and saw that he had the knack or 

1 Harper and Brothers, 1876. 
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gift of interesting the people. Mr. Hepworth ap- 
preciated the power of the press, and was glad to 
broaden his influence in this way. During the sum- 
mer the WVettze ran into Newport and there, in con- 
sultation with Mr. Bennett, it was decided that Mr. 
Hepworth should prepare a special column for the 
Sunday Herald. This department he continued to 
write for about ten years under the heading ‘‘Chat 
by the Way.’’ A few quotations taken here and 
there from this department will show the pithy 
quality of its utterances: 

‘“A man is like a match, for you can’t tell what 
he ’s made of till he comes to the scratch.’’ 

“It is one thing to try to behave like a gentle- 
man, and quite another thing to be a gentleman and 
not need to try.’’ 

“‘TIt is well to remember that the whole world will 
breathe a little freer if you will only resolve to be an 
honest and upright man.’’ 

“Tf you can’t run fast enough to be one of the 
winners at the last, you can at least run wisely 
enough to keep out of people’s way.’’ 

“The consciousness that you are right will make 
you happy even when all the world thinks you 
wrong; and the consciousness that you are wrong 
will make you miserable even when all the world 
thinks you right.”’ 

“‘There is no sense in trying to excuse your faults 
by saying that they are inherited. You are respon- 
sible, and no one else, for the evil that is in you. 
You might as well excuse yourself for having a 
wooden leg by declaring that it runs in the family.” 
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Notwithstanding its size, the big auditorium of 
the Church of the Disciples was inadequate to ac- 
commodate the great multitudes that gathered 
whenever Dr. Hepworth preached there; the vestry 
also, which on paper in the builder’s plan seemed of 
ample proportions, proved too small for the well- 
attended prayer-meetings. 

By this time the public of New York had bestowed 
the degree of doctor of divinity upon him. ‘‘Dr. 
Hepworth—by the way, are you a doctor of divin- 
ity?’’ asked a Sun reporter of him, sharply, at the 
time he left the Unitarian body. 

““No, I am not,’’ answered the clergyman cate- 
gorically. But denial made no difference. Dr. 
Hepworth he was to the people of New York, 
to the reporters, the newspapers, — especially the 
Flerald,—and Dr. Hepworth he remained to the 
end of the chapter. The degrees he received later 
from Rutgers Female College and the Columbian 
University (D. C.) added no new dignity to his 
name. 

Mr. Hepworth’s ability to attract young people, 
which has already been hinted at, was a remarkable 
gift. The secret of his power was doubtless the 
same as that of Mary over her lamb. No one sees 
clearer to distinguish between a real affection and 
a spurious one than does a little child, and it took 
no time at all for such to recognize in him the 
children’s friend. They clambered into his lap, 
swarmed over him, and reposed in his strength and 
tenderness. Once when he was delivering an eve- 
ning lecture before one of his big audiences in the 
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Church of the Disciples the crowd was so great that 
the steps to the platform were filled with young 
people, among whom was Rev. Mr. Arnold’s little 
boy Berty. Unnoticed he stole from his seat up to 
the speaker and, having attained that place of safety, 
threw his arms about Mr. Hepworth’s leg, hugged 
it tightly, and leaned his head against him, while the 
delighted audience burst into rounds of applause. 
Another time, when overcome by the weight and 
struggles of clustering little people, he sank to the 
floor—of a purpose, his wife supposed; but he as- 
sured her that their assault was irresistible and he 
had been forced to yield. His intimate friendship 
with children was always noticeable at Appledore. 
There he felt the freedom of the sea and air about 
him, and gave himself up to the delight of their 
companionship. Mrs. Thaxter’s’ boys and their 
cousin were his faithful comrades; they spent merry 
hours together, on land or on water, fishing, in a 
boat or on the Ada, laboriously preparing bombs to 
be set off when some favorite guest left the island, 
shooting at a mark, playing together, or idly rest- 
ing. Ifthe boys became too noisy or too insistent 
he would simply lay them down and in their own par- 
lance, scrub their washboards for them, that is, rub 
his fists along their ribs, which soon brought them 
to terms. In short, they were intimate friends. 
Mr. S. Ellery Jennison, of Kittery Point, Maine, 
nephew of Mrs. Thaxter, tells many pleasant stories 
of those days. Once while entertaining a party of 


1 Mrs, Celia Thaxter, the poet, who made Appledore famous, 
was a warm friend of the Hepworths. 
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guests on board the Ada, among whom was the Rev. 
Dr. Bartol, Mr. Hepworth, having a line out, sud- 
denly realized that he had caught an unusually large 
fish. He hauled in the line with great effort, his 
hands cut and bleeding from the strain, when, just 
as it was rising to the surface, the boy who stood, 
gaff in hand, ready to help secure the prize, caught a 
glimpse of the heavy anchor which Mr. Hepworth 
had hauled up, and fled below, where he rolled upon 
the floor in an agony of suppressed mirth. He felt 
sure that, under the circumstances, Mr. Hepworth 
would have to swear, and he did not wish to hear 
him, in that reverend company.. Mr. Hepworth’s 
favorite expletive of that period, ‘‘Ye gods and little 
fishes!’’ was, in the boy’s judgment, unsuited to 
the occasion. With this yacht, built for him in 
Portsmouth, Mr. Hepworth won a race, and they 
let off colored lights and had great merrymaking 
over the victory. They once sailed in the yacht 
some distance up the Piscataqua River and dis- 
covered a wonderful echo, finer than that of Echo 
Lake. It repeated and repeated, and at last, when 
it had apparently died away, there came, long after- 
ward, a distant call that was really weird. Mr. 
Hepworth had a silver bugle, and he would sound 
on it the various army calls for the boys’ delight. 
Mr. Jennison’s memory of Dr. Hepworth, still vivid 
after many years, is of a manly, generous, and 
tender-hearted friend, so sympathetic that one 
would go to him ‘‘as to an elder brother, with all 
one’s wotries and troubles, and find him always 
kind, always human.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES—1875-1879 


In the spring of 1875, Mr. Henry Varley, the 
English evangelist, came to New York, and held 
services, night after night, for several weeks with 
Mr. Hepworth. In connection with his work, morn- 
ing meetings for prayer were held at eight o’clock, 
and were well attended, and after the Sunday eve- 
ning services many gathered for prayer and religious 
conference. The revival was general throughout 
the city and Mr. Hepworth worked most faithfully 
both in his own and in other churches. Many were 
converted and brought into the church. 

The morning and evening audiences in the Church 
of the Disciples were quite distinct, requiring special 
adaptation of subject by the preacher, according to 
their make-up. It was as if he preached to two 
several churches. In the morning came the pew- 
owners, the members of the church and society, 
with the usual complement of strangers; but in the 
evening the seats were filled largely with young 
men. These men were of great service when they 
at last found their way into the church activities. 
They were ready to go into meetings for inquiry 
during times of special religious interest, to talk 
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with and instruct those who were in need of their 
help, and to do what was really “‘rescue work.”’ 
No case seemed too hopeless for them to undertake. 
River thieves and other hardened criminals came at 
times under their influence, and were not only 
helped to a new and better life, but were put in the 
way of obtaining honest employment. It was work 
to make glad a Christian pastor’s heart. 

With strength depleted by the hard work of the 
winter and spring, Mr. Hepworth was ready to pass 
the summer vacation (1875) once more upon the 
Nettie. Upto this time and still later, during the 
first three years of his ministry to this church, his 
salary had been merely nominal. In the following 
year, when the financial clouds that had been gather- 
ing broke over the church, Mr. Hepworth stated 
publicly that during that period he had received in 
all only about six thousand dollars. It is not sur- 
prising that before another season he was compelled 
to sell the yacht, as the expense of running her was 
too great. 

During the winter of 1875-1876 Mr. Moody, 
with his associate, Mr. Sankey, came to New York 
and held a series of notable revival services in 
the Hippodrome. Mr. Hepworth was thoroughly 
aroused and interested and a large number of his 
church members joined in the work with him. He 
attended nearly all the services, very often taking 
part in them, and usually read the requests for prayer 
at the noon meetings. Mr. Moody believed in ask- 
ing his hearers to rise and thus commit themselves 
publicly to the purpose of Christian living; and it was 
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his custom to ask each one who had thus acknowl- 
edged his interest and wish to enter upon a Christian 
life to write upon a card his address and the name of 
the church with which he was most closely affiliated. 
Many who had no special church ties would write 
‘‘Dr. Hepworth’s Church.’’ Some who had risen 
with little sincere purpose would give fictitious ad- 
dresses that would lead any one seeking them sadly 
astray. But these stalwart church-workers stopped 
at no discouragements, went into the inquiry-room, 
hunted up the timid seekers after God, and brought 
them more directly under the influence of the 
Church. There was naturally renewed interest in 
the Church of the Disciples, and at every Com- 
munion service many new members were added. 
On Easter Sunday more than a hundred persons 
were baptized by Mr. Hepworth and one hundred 
and ninety-six were received into the church. Mr. 
Hepworth’s work in these meetings had impressed 
him anew with the power of sacred song, and after 
their close Mr. Levi P. Thatcher, who had led the 
chorus choir at the Hippodrome, was engaged to 
aid in the service of song at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. He came each week from his home in Mid- 
dleborough, Massachusetts, to do his part in the 
church services, and Mr. Hepworth made frequent 
use of his sympathetic voice to enforce the lessons 
of the sermon. 

Among the men who interested themselves in the 
business affairs of the Society were Messrs. Sigour- 
ney W. Fay, Russell Sage, James Buell, E. H. Per- 
kins, Jr., Judge Henry Hilton, and many others of 
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weight and ability. In the spring of 1876 the board 
of trustees met to consider means for relieving the 
Society from debt. Judge Loew, Russell Sage, 
Judge Hilton, and Dr. Ranney were members of 
the board. The debt of the church and society 
was found to be $189,000. This indebtedness arose 
in part from the excess of the cost of the church 
beyond the contract price, the latter being $90,000, 
while the actual cost had been $150,000. This, 
with the hard times which had caused a failure 
in the fulfilment of pledges, had seriously embar- 
rassed the Society. A committee was appointed 
to see what compromise, if any, could be made with 
the creditors. In making the Church of the Dis- 
ciples a people’s church, pew rentals had been low ~ 
so that ‘‘middle-class’’ people might afford to take 
sittings. But the income did not meet the needs 
of the Society, weighted as the church property 
was with three mortgages; and as the trustees 
found no way to relieve the situation, foreclosing 
proceedings in favor of the trustees of the third 
mortgage were instituted and the church was sold 
at public auction. It was bought in for $110,000 
for the second mortgage bond-holders. These dark 
and trying days would have been almost unendur- 
able to the pastor had they not been wondrously 
lightened and brightened by the manifestations of 
spiritual life in the church itself. In reply to the 
questions of a reporter he said: 

‘“‘T have committed the finances of the church to 
the trustees and the Lord. They will probably care 
for them. I have been busy with the spiritual 
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affairs of the church and in the midst of a very 
warm and generous revival in the church itself.’’ 

With such encouragement he could not feel that 
the church was ready to disband or ought to do so. 

After the fruits of the revival had been gathered 
in Mr. Hepworth turned his energies to the finances 
of the Society. By extraordinary exertions all 
through the intense heat of July, and by personal 
appeals to business men in their offices, Mr. Hep- 
worth succeeded in raising by subscription about 
$23,000, with which he paid forty cents on a dollar 
to the holders of the second-mortgage bonds for 
their claim of fifty thousand dollars. The church 
passed into Mr. Hepworth’s hands and was held in 
his name until the summer of 1878, when, the 
church having been re-incorporated under the name 
of the Madison Avenue Church of the Disciples, he 
gave it into the hands of the trustees. 

Greatly exhausted by his exertions in the exces- 
sive heat, and having two or three times narrowly 
escaped sunstroke, Mr. Hepworth, with his wife, 
early in August, went to Saratoga on the invitation 
of Judge Hilton, to pass a few weeks there. 

Mr. Hepworth conducted one of the morning 
prayer-meetings which at that time were held daily 
in a hall of the city, but with this exception he gave 
himself up to the rest he so much needed. From 
Saratoga they went to Long Branch by invitation 
of Mr. Russell Sage and there Mr. Hepworth 
preached to a large congregation. The remainder 
of their vacation was spent at St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. At the hotel where they put up they found 
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the pastor of the Congregational Church of St. 
John, Mr. Woodcock, who was also a member of 
Mr. Hepworth’s church. Through his kindness in 
introducing them to many of his friends, their visit 
to St. John, which lasted about four weeks, was 
rendered very delightful. Mr. Hepworth’s readi- 
ness to help on the Christian work of the city won 
for him friends on every side. He preached each. 
Sunday of his stay, morning and evening, and con- 
ducted Wednesday evening prayer-meetings. He 
preached three Sundays in the Congregational 
church; attended the meetings of the Congre- 
gational Union which represented twenty churches 
of the vicinity and held its sessions during his visit 
to St. John; preached before the Union one Sun- 
day evening in the Mechanics’ Hall; and in many 
other ways strengthened the cause of religion in the 
town. On the evenings that he preached to young 
men hundreds went away unable to gain admission. 
The St. John journals published full reports of his 
sermons, after one of which there was added this 
statement: 

“The citizens of St. John certainly owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Hepworth for his labors while here 
and the good feeling he has created during his visit.’’ 

The change of scene and climate and the pleasant 
acquaintances he had made caused Mr. Hepworth to 
go back to the city greatly refreshed in spite of his 
busy summer, and he entered upon his church work 
with redoubled zeal and vigor. For the first time 
his people had been able to pay him a regular salary 
($5000), and his mind being relieved from pecuniary 
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necessities he was free to work still harder in the 
duties of his professional calling. He planned a 
three months’ trip abroad for the following summer, 
and utilized the study required to formulate these 
plans in a series of lectures given during the winter. 
In April he made another visit to St. John, where 
he was engaged to preach and lecture, and was taken 
seriously ill there, suffering acute pain in his back 
that seized him so violently at first that he fell help- 
less to the floor. This attack confined him to his 
bed for several days in great suffering. 

In June Mr. and Mrs. Hepworth sailed for Europe 
accompanied by Rev. Mr. Arnold. A committee 
appointed by the young men of the church made 
arrangements for a large and enthusiastic number of 
their friends and parishioners to accompany them 
down the Bay in a steam-tender. As the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, of Broadway Tabernacle, was also on board, 
attended in the same fashion by a troop of admiring 
friends, their departure was enlivened by the waving 
of flags and the music of bands from the two accom- 
panying boats. Mr. Hepworth had not been abroad 
since his childhood, and this experience was both 
novel and interesting to him. Rev. Mr. Woodcock, 
of St. John, was also of the company, but the news 
that reached them on arriving at Queenstown of the 
terrible fire that had devastated St. John compelled 
him to return in a few days. The three remaining 
members of the party visited London, Paris, sailed 
up the Rhine, made the tour of Switzerland, made 
stops at many of the Italian cities, visited the 
Netherlands, and arrived in New York the last of 
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September. The trip was of the greatest benefit to 
Mr. Hepworth. He had looked forward to it for 
many years and he enjoyed all its experiences with 
the zest of a boy. He obtained many slides for the 
stereopticon, and photographs for reproduction upon 
glass to be used as illustrations for lectures during 
the winter. 

The church had never seemed in a more promising 
condition than on his return. He was welcomed 
home joyously. The Sunday-school room had been 
enlarged and renovated, and the membership of the 
school greatly increased. He gave courses of lec- 
tures illustrated with stereopticon views and by this 
means raised a handsome sum of money for the 
church, which prospered as never before. He had 
more time for reading than had been at his disposal 
since he became pastor of the church and he read 
many scientific, philosophical, and religious works. 
His reading and thought were reflected in the ser- 
mons of this period, which were of marked dis- 
tinction. The congregations increased in size and 
character, and the morning gathering became as 
large as that of the evening. 

During this and the following seasons, 1877-1878 
and 1878-1879, his sermons and prayers were care- 
fully reported by a stenographer and published for 
distribution in the church week by week, in pamph- 
let form, containing about twelve pages, under the 
title The Disciples Pulpit. 

Mr. Hepworth’s method of studying his sermon 
was wholly his own. With sundry topics in mind, 
undecided as to which he should present on the 
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following Sunday, he would set out with Mr. Arnold 
early in the week for his accustomed down-town 
walk. They would drop into offices here and there 
and converse with this or that attendant at the 
church. Mr. Hepworth’s pastoral visits were largely 
paid in business haunts. One point and another 
would be touched upon and he would get a practical 
business man’s view of this or that side of a ques- 
tion. By Friday, when the church calendar had to 
be made up and the subjects of the Sunday dis- 
courses printed, he might say: “‘I have my subject; 
not quite clear in my mind as yet. It is coming all 
right, though; but I’ve not found my text.’’ 
Then Sunday morning, when the sermon trembled 
on his lips warm from the heart, one and another of 
the audience took its truth home to himself saying: 
‘That is just what we were talking about; not just 
the same words, nor perhaps just the same story, 
but the illustration used was surely suggested by our 
last conversation.’’ His power depended very much 
on his ability to keep in touch with the every-day 
man, and his prayers, better than any other utter- 
ance, showed that he realized what were the com- 
mon needs of his people. The following ‘‘ Prayer 
before Sermon,”’ text, “‘The Lord is my Shepherd,”’ 
taken at random from The Disciples’ Pulpit, illus- 
trates this: 

““Dear Father in Heaven, we thank Thee that in 
all the generations of the past, those who have 
loved Thee and trusted Thee have gathered together 
and lifted up their voices in thanksgiving and praise. 
Thou hast never been without a witness on the earth; 
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Thou hast manifested Thyself in many ways to the 
sons of men. When the people of Israel were all in 
darkness, Thou didst put Thy spirit into the heart 
of the prophet and he became their teacher and their 
leader. He revealed Thy will unto them; he led 
them in their praise and petition, and Thou didst 
hear his cry and their cry and didst answer their re- 
quest, and give them that of which they stood in 
need. And now we would join with that holy band 
and lift up our voices and hearts unto Thee from 
whom cometh our help. We would call upon the 
name of our God; we would praise Him forever- 
more and thank Him for all His loving-kindness and 
tender mercy to us and ours, confessing ourselves 
before Him, acknowledging that we have done 
wrong every day, wrong of thought, of word, and 
of deed, and beseeching Him to have mercy upon 
us still, Father, we have gathered once more to 
engage in this public service and before all the peo- 
ple to praise Thy name, and acknowledge our com- 
mon dependence upon Thee. 

‘‘Here are fathers who are at the head of their 
families, who have been so busy with the things of 
this world, so perplexed and embarrassed by the 
cares and troubles and snares of business, that they 
have hardly thought about holy things. They have 
scarcely thanked Thee for their homes, or for the 
love of wife and children. But now we come to- 
gether, that amid the silence of this hour, and sur- 
rounded by its blessed associations, we may put all 
care aside, may relieve ourselves of all fear and 
anxiety, and be simply thankful to God and call to 
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mind His goodness to which every day and every 
night bear ample testimony. Bless every earthly 
father, and grant unto him a large degree of wisdom 
that he may be honest toward all men, that he may 
be true in all the relationships of life, that in his 
buying and in his selling, the kingdom of Christ and 
the cause of truth and of justice may be advanced. 
Bless him that the world may be the better because 
he lives in it and tries to do good according to Thy 
law from day to day. 

‘‘And here are mothers who preside over their 
households, and who have the great responsibility 
of the education of those little ones whom Thou 
hast, from time to time, put into their arms. They, 
too, look up in their helplessness, and ask for a 
blessing. They have come here from the equally 
great cares of their homes, from all the responsibili- 
ties, the teasings, and the frettings of every-day life, 
that in the midst of Thy courts and surrounded by 
the sweet and precious promises of Christ they may 
look up to Thee and ask that Thy blessing may rest 
upon them and theirs; that they may have wisdom 
given them to do their duty faithfully and well; that 
they may make fewer mistakes as the days and the 
weeks fly by; that they may be enabled to endure 
in a more cheerful spirit the hardships of life; that 
they may have the power given them to put aside 
all the cares that tease and fret them day by day, 
and live in the midst of the sunshine of God. 
Father, may every mother fill her home with a love 
sanctified and consecrated by Thy love, and may she 
have the power given unto her to set such an ex- 
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ample to her children that they will never forget her 
words, that the sweet and precious memory of her 
life may remain in their hearts long after she shall 
have passed away. 

““And here are children who are glad of this new 
opportunity to thank Thee for all the privileges 
which they enjoy in their young and tender years, 
for all the advantages and incitements which urge 
them on to larger education and better develop- 
ment. We who are children thank Thee for our 
fathers and mothers and pray that they may be long 
spared unto us. What can we do without our 
mother’s daily love, and without our father’s strong 
admonition and advice? We lean upon them as 
upon a rod and staff and take no responsibility our- 
selves, because they have charge over us, and will 
see to it that no harm comes to us. .O God! if it be 
Thy will do not break up our homes: let there be no 
vacant chair. Spare unto us for many years yet our 
fathers and our mothers, that we may lean upon 
them and be guided in the path of rectitude and 
honor by them and become their boast and their 
pride. May we achieve something in life of which 
they shall have reason to be proud, and then father 
and mother, son and daughter, will lift up their 
voices together as they gather around the hearth- 
stone, and praise and bless the good God who has 
guided them and preserved and protected them for 
so many years. 

‘‘Father in Heaven! bless us all. Grant that in 
our troubles we may look to Thee, that in our pov- 
erty we may pray to Thee, that in our happiness we 
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may come to Thee, that in our affluence we may 
give to Thee, that in all the circumstances of life we 
may have no other guide, may desire no other help 
than that which comes down from Him who hath 
been lifted up upon the cross for our benefit and 
that our great debt of sinfulness might be paid. 

‘Hear us in our prayer this morning and may this 
service redound to Thy glory; and to Thy great and 
holy name shall be all the praise and power forever 
and ever. Amen.”’ 

The prayer after this sermon was as follows: 

‘‘Dear Father, we pray that Thou wilt help us to 
do this. It is not always easy to trust in Thee. 
We want oftentimes to see the pathway in which we 
are walking, and it is our great desire to see not only 
the next step which is to be taken, but far beyond 
into the paths which are to be taken to-morrow and 
the next day. Oh grant unto us now that we may 
learn that if we will take this next step quietly, then 
we shall have the strength to take the one beyond it. 

‘“‘O Father in Heaven! impress upon all our hearts 
the necessity of trusting less to our own wisdom and 
strength and more completely to Thy protecting 
power. May we love Thee fully and perfectly. 
We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen.”’ 

These prayers vary greatly in length and subjects 
of petition and would well repay study by those 
called to lead publicly the prayers of a congregation. 

Theological students often attended services at the 
church to study Mr. Hepworth’s methods. One 
Sunday three students from Union Theological 
Seminary were present and after service thanked 
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the preacher most earnestly for his sermon and for 
the helpful suggestions they had gained from him. 
On leaving they expressed to Mr. Arnold their wish 
that they could have further talk with Mr. Hep- 
worth. They had been greatly impressed by his 
Scripture reading, and said that of course they could 
not expect him to give them a lesson, but they 
wished very much that he would give them such 
hints or suggestions as might seem to him necessary 
forthem. Mr. Arnold volunteered to tell Mr. Hep- 
worth their wish; and he most cheerfully set an 
hour when he would meet them inthe church. The 
young men came according to appointment and after 
a little conversation Mr. Hepworth said to the first: 

“You know the Twenty-third Psalm as well as 
any portion of Scripture. Will you go to the plat- 
form and read it?”’ 

The young man opened the Bible and read the 
Psalm. Mr. Hepworth walked back and forth with 
hands thrust into the pockets of his short coat. 
When the first had finished he turned to the second: 

SY ou read ity? 

And when the second came from the platform he 
sent up the third. When the three had read in 
turn and stood awaiting his criticism, he said: ‘‘The 
trouble with you young men is that you read that 
Psalm as though you did not care whether the Lord 
was your shepherd or not. Now, may I read it? I 
do not say that this is the right way to read it; only, 
it ismy way.’’ Then he took the Bible and read the 
Psalm, and when he closed the book all their eyes 
were wet with tears. As Mr. Arnold said, who was 
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present and told the story: ‘It was not that he read 
as tf he cared, but he did care.”’ 

Rev. Richard G. Woodbridge, who has already 
been mentioned in these pages, recalls many inci- 
dents that show the power of Mr. Hepworth’s 
preaching. Once when speaking from the text, 
‘‘And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man,’’ a 
hearer whose name was David was so pierced to the 
heart by the way he reiterated the text, that he went 
into the inquiry-room after the service, deeply over- 
come. Mr. Woodbridge joined the Church of the 
Disciples with no thought of entering the ministry, 
but the training he received there in revival work, his 
efforts for other young men, and labors in the Sun- 
day-school and the inquiry-room led him, with Mr. 
Hepworth’s encouragement, to become a minister 
of the Gospel. 

The Rev. Daniel H. Martin, D.D., pastor of the 
Clinton Avenue Reformed Church of Newark, N. J., 
writes: 

‘“‘T came to New York when I was fourteen years 
old to prepare for college, living in a boarding-house, 
where I was at liberty to choose my own church 
home. I went ‘around’ a great deal until I floated 
into Dr. Hepworth’s church one Sabbath. I was 
at once fascinated by his eloquence, and attended 
there quite regularly, joining Mr. Arnold’s Bible 
class. I fell in with Richard G. Woodbridge, and 
we ultimately took a room together in a boarding- 
house and lived for some time in that fellowship. 
When he became superintendent of Dr. Hepworth’s 
Sunday-school I was chosen as assistant superinten- 
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dent. I think my inspiration to enter the Christian 
ministry really dates from the influence of Dr. Hep- 
worth’s ministry—not so much from what he said, 
for I never had aten minutes’ personal conversation 
with him in my life, but from the influence which I 
saw he exerted over the multitudes, and I caught a 
glimpse of what an earnest preacher of the Gospel 
could be as an uplift tohumanity. Dr. Hepworth’s 
methods and manner became to me the model of 
homiletic art, and after I was in my college course I 
decided to go into the ministry.”’ 

In March, 1878, the trustees had many informal 
meetings with Mr. Hepworth to devise means to pay 
off the church debt. They met regularly every 
Saturday to consult together, and according to the 
plan agreed upon on the first Sunday in April Mr. 
Hepworth preached a very short sermon and then 
made an appeal to the congregation for contribu- 
tions toward the debt. He did the same in the 
evening after a short service, and on the following 
Sunday made a like appeal both morning and eve- 
ning. About thirty thousand dollars were pledged. 

On the last Sunday before leaving for his sum- 
mer’s vacation Mr. Hepworth recounted to his peo- 
ple the story of their long years of struggle for life 
asachurch. He told of the generous help that had 
been given at the outset. 

‘‘Many and many a time I have sat down by the 
side of the stranger, and told him my story, to 
which he listened with great patience. At the end 
of the conference he put his hand in mine and said: 
‘Mr. Hepworth, I believe your work is a good work, 
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and you shall have my sympathy and encourage- 
ment.’ Those were wondrous days, days not to be 
forgotten. After a little, friends, we found to our 
surprise that we had funds sufficient to enable us to 
begin our great enterprise. The Society was at once 
formed and the trustees chosen. They took the 
matter of purchasing land and putting up a building 
into their own hands; and with these matters per- 
sonally I had little todo. The gentlemen who com- 
posed the trustees were men of large experience and 
large hearts. They went into the work with en- 
thusiasm and zeal that promised and assured suc- 
cess. Then when the dark financial days came, and 
New York merchants were treading amid the mazes 
of business uncertainty, we found ourselves sud- 
denly on the brink ofa precipice . . . it seemed 
impossible to accomplish our task and bring it toa 
successful issue. The builder came to our rescue— 
and a word of praise and generous gratitude should 
be offered in that direction. When we could pay 
no more money the builder still went on with his 
work, and at last it was completed. Then we had 
our services of dedication. We had a church home 
indeed; but it was almost crushed by an overwhelm- 
ing, an unexpected, and unforeseen debt. Circum- 
stances, over which we had no control whatever, had 
made it absolutely necessary for us to do one of two 
things—either to abandon our enterprise altogether, 
and compel our creditors to submit to a ruinous loss, 
or else go on to the completion of the enterprise, 
with the mere possibility of paying our creditors 
sometime in full. Had the financial crisis passed, 
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my feeling is that we should have encountered no 
further danger. I know you would have given very 
largely, indeed, had you been able to do so. 


But . . . the times were so terrible that every 
man was compelled to think of himself and of his 
family. . . . At last we said to our creditors: 


The only honest way left us is this: Since it is utterly 
impossible to pay the interest on our mortgages, we 
will do all we can, and give the entire property into 
yourhands. . . . Ourcreditors were exceedingly 
generousandkind . . . and were extremely un- 
willing to take any measures which would disturb 
our possession of the property. The trustees, how- 
ever, insisted upon it that in order to show our- 
selves honest in every particular we must reserve 
nothing, but give up everything to those to whom we 
owed the debt. Unwillingly . . . they took it. 
It was sold, and afterwards owned by men who were 
interested in us and in our cause. After the sale I 
had a conference with . . . those who owned 
the property and made to them a proposition for the 
re-purchase, at a sum far below, as I think, the real 
value of the building and the land. They acceded 
to my proposition, and gave me a long time in which 
to raise the money. Again I went among the mer- 
chants of New York, and again I had reason to be 
grateful to God. and to them... 4.4 You then 
were more than generous to the church and I was 
able to meet my obligations in instalments, month 
after month, until at last with one great effort, and 
determined before the summer vacation to regain 
possession of the building if possible, we raised the 
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last dollar. On last Wednesday morning I went 
down to the lawyer’s office, and there had the great 
pleasure to receive into my hands the deeds of the 
church . . . which we have received back again 
through the generosity of the pews that are repre- 
sented here, of the Christian merchants of New 
York, and of the creditors themselves, who held 
possession of the building, but were unwilling to 
put us to serious trouble and sorrow. 

““One word about the church proper, and I shall 
have done. More than four years ago twenty-three 
church members met at my residence and formed 
themselves into the ‘Church of the Disciples.’ 
From that time to this we have not been idle and 
now our roll of church membership contains be- 
tween seven and eight hundred names, and every 
name represents a loving soul. 

‘‘As though I were never to return to you, dear 
friends, I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the noble and generous way in which you have 
sustained my hands and furthered all my plans. A 
more fraternal and loving church I have never known 
and never heard of. . . . And, brethren, when 
we come together next winter, let us come with a 
determination to be worthy of the great blessing 
with which God has crowned us. The church is 
ours, beyond all peradventure, I hope and believe. 
Let us work honestly and let us work hard for the 


great cause of the’ Master.<. . . et us be 4 
working church, ready and willing to spend itself 
that Christ may be honored. . . . God grant 


that the blessings of the Holy Ghost may be upon 
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us; that we may be personally consecrated to our 
work in the vineyard of the Lord; that we may be 
wholly sanctified; that our works may abound to the 
honor and glory of God.”’ 

After closing his sermon Mr. Hepworth stepped 
forward and handed the deed’ of the church to the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, Mr. Russell 
Sage. Upon the receipt of the deed, Mr. Sage 
spoke of the long struggle which was now brought 
to such a happy issue, and expressed the conviction 
that the church was at last on a solid foundation. 
He bade the pastor God-speed in the name of the 
Society, with the hope that in the autumn a larger 
Christian work than ever might be undertaken. At 
the close of his remarks the whole congregation rose 
and sang “‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.”’ 

Mr. Hepworth sailed with his wife for Europe 
early in July. They travelled in Ireland, Scotland, 
England, and went to Paris for the Exposition, 
remaining a fortnight there, and were home again 
by the middle of September. Mr. Hepworth came 
back much refreshed by his two months’ rest, the 
sea-air, change of scene and life. He suffered, 
however, at times acutely with pain in the back 
from which he had never been wholly free since his 
serious illness in St. John in the spring of 1877. 
This was a constant cause of depression of spirits. 
As time passed he began to feel a little anxious 


1 The date of this sermon and of the transfer of this deed I have 
not been able to ascertain with certainty. Records of the church 
that should be consulted are locked up, and the holder of them is 
out of the country. 
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about himself and uncertain as to the wisdom of his 
continuing with the Church of the Disciples. His 
people had given him a hearty welcome home, the 
Sunday services drew the usual crowds, the prayer- 
meetings were well attended, but there was not the 
strong financial support without which a church 
cannot be really prosperous. He began to feel that 
he was spending the best years of his life, overtax- 
ing his strength with the struggle with pecuniary 
difficulties, and yet not accomplishing the work 
which a man of different temperament and more 
practical might succeed in doing. He stated this 
frankly to his deacons and trustees. At first they 
refused to listen to him, but they soon found that 
he was in earnest. He continued to talk of his pro- 
posed resignation and to urge the necessity of find- 
ing some man who could at once succeed him, that 
the church might not suffer from being without a 
pastor. His resignation as minister of the church 
was formally tendered at a business meeting of 
church and society, held in connection with the 
weekly prayer-meeting, February 14, 1879. In it 
Mr. Hepworth said: 

“Tf the time arrives when the pastor is convinced 
that his best work has been done among his people 
and that to continue will make such drafts on his 
health as to endanger his future usefulness he ought 
to face the fact the earliest moment and be willing, 
however much he may suffer by the sacrifice, to give 
the church into the hands of some one who is 
younger and more able to achieve the object which 
all have at heart.’”’ 
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When the motion to accept this resignation was 
put, so few arose in the affirmative that Mr. Hep- 
worth stepped forward to the front of the platform 
and begged all the members present to vote as a 
favor to him. They all then rose in silence, many 
with tears in their eyes. Resolutions expressing 
the love and confidence of the church in Mr. Hep- 
worth were passed as well as others most tender and 
affectionate presented by the young men of the 
congregation, and before closing the meeting the 
Rev. W. R. Davis was elected his successor. 

The church, though at first without denomina- 
tional ties, had long been associated with the Congre- 
gational body. A Council was therefore convened, 
after the Congregational order, April 15th, to ratify 
the proceedings connected with Mr. Hepworth’s re- 
signation and assist in the installation of the new 
minister. From the minute adopted by the Coun- 
cil, drawn up by the Rev. Drs. Palmer and Coe and 
Mr. David M. Stone, the following extract is made: 

‘*To the Rev. Mr. Hepworth the Council desire 
to express their high confidence, their very great 
affection, their hearty appreciation of his great sac- 
rifice, and of his wise and unwearied labors as pastor 
of the Church of the Disciples. They have so 
greatly valued his friendship and his ready co- 
operation in all Christian work that they cannot but 
feel deep regret at the loss which they and the 
churches which they represent will suffer.’ 

Mr. Hepworth’s farewells to the church for whose 
interests he had labored assiduously for seven years 
were spoken the day before, on Easter Sunday. 
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Forty-two children were baptized, and at the Com- 
munion celebration ten adults joined the church. 
He preached of the resurrection, and the church 
broke bread together in remembrance of their Lord. 
In the afternoon he met the children of the Sunday- 
school and said good-bye to them, and in the evening 
expressed the desire, ‘instead of shaking hands’’ 
with the throngs of friends who assembled, ‘‘to in- 
sist on those Gospel truths which are the same to- 
day, to-morrow, and forever. . . . The voice 
which has to say farewell may be exceeding tender 
and have tears in it, as I know it would if I, standing 
here to-night, should attempt to say my last fare- 
well to my people, so I think it better to refer to 
that one thing which lasts forever, the cross of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

Writing twenty-four years afterward, Deacon D. 
B. Smith, one of the Committee of the Church that 
called this Council, thus sums up his impressions of 
Mr. Hepworth: 

““He was genial and gentle, and as loving and 
lovable as a mother.”’ 


CHAPTER IX 
FOREIGN TRAVEL—THE IRISH FAMINE—1879-1880 


UNTIL he came to tear up his roots from the soil 
into which they had grown, Dr. Hepworth could 
hardly have perceived how firm was his hold upon 
the community. His brother ministers reached out 
strong arms to keep him in New York. Rev. Dr. 
Howard Crosby, in writing that he had proposed 
Dr. Hepworth’s name for pastor of an important 
Presbyterian church of the city, added: “‘You must 
not leave New York. We cannot spare you. Ill 
do anything to hold you fast.’ But Dr. Hepworth 
had decided that a long period of rest, study, and 
travel abroad would be best for him before entering 
upon any new pastorate. To visit the Holy Land 
had been a lifelong dream with him. He wished to 
follow the journey of Moses the man of God from 
Egypt to Palestine, and spend some time in Jerusa- 
lem and its environs, but his plan included, first, 
study in England and in some of the Continental 
libraries. Dr. Crosby wrote again, May 15th: 


“* My DEAR Dr. HEPWORTH: 

**T enclose letters to Calderwood and Dykes. Gobat 
(I find) has left Jerusalem, so I cannot give the letter I 
intended to him. Calderwood is a splendid man, an 
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acute metaphysician, and a godly teacher, a worthy suc- 
cessor in philosophy to Reid and Hamilton. Dykes is 
the most brilliant preacher in London (/ think). 
My heart goes with you. May God guide you daily don 
bring you back in peace. I shall try to find an anchorage 
for you while you are away. With affectionate regards, _ 
I am, 
“* Yours ever truly, 
““HOWARD CRosBy.”’ 


By the same mail he sent the following circular 
letter: 


New York, May 15, 1879. 
‘“We, the undersigned, desire to commend our dear 
brother, Rev. Dr. Hepworth, to any of the churches or 
pastors in Europe who may be acquainted with us. Dr. 
Hepworth goes abroad for recreation after years of hard 
and faithful labor. He has the esteem and affection of 
his brethren in New York, as a true and gifted minister 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and as such we commend him 
to Christian fellowship and confidence, wherever he may 
go in his European journey. 
““In hope of Dr. Hepworth’s happy return to us, we 
subscribe ourselves 
‘‘ His brethren in Christ, 
*“ HOWARD Crospsy, 
““'W. ORMISTON, 
“Wn. M. Taytor, 
© R. S: STORRS.” 


It was worth while to have fought a losing battle 
for eight years, to win the love and respect of such 
men of God. 


Foreign Travel Ig! 


Mr. Bennett had written from Somerby Hall, 
Oakham, March 6, 1879: 


“*T should be glad to have you on the Herald as an 
editorial writer, and I make you the offer of $8000 yearly 
salary in that capacity, with six months leave of absence 
in case you wish to carry out your plan of coming to 
Europe.”’ 


But as the days went by Dr. Hepworth realized, 
more and more, how thoroughly wearied he was, 
and how much he stood in need of entire rest and 
freedom from care. He therefore made up his mind 
to go abroad for an indefinite length of time. 

He left for Quebec on the 3d of May, making 
stops by the way at Boston, Newport, N. H., and 
Montreal, and sailed from Quebec the last day of 
the month. He was accompanied by his wife, her 
mother, Mrs. Drury, and sister, Mrs. S. H. Brown, 
and by Mrs. John H. Macy (of whose household 
Dr. and Mrs. Hepworth had been members for a 
number of years), with her son and daughter. At 
Rimouski Rev. Mr. Woodcock and Mr. Donald 
Hendry joined the party, making in all a company 
of nine. 

After a three weeks’ stay in London they went on 
to Paris, where Dr. Hepworth had several interesting 
interviews with Pére Hyacinth and wrote an account 
of that gifted and popular preacher and his ‘‘Old 
Catholic’’ movement for the Herald. The party, 
after spending about ten days in Paris, went on to 
Heidelberg, where Dr. Hepworth remained a month 
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or more, brushing up his knowledge of German. 
But he was far from well. In New York there was 
always the excitement of necessary work that made 
him forget his condition of health, but now that he 
could rest, the reaction came on. He was greatly 
depressed, and suffered acutely from his old trouble, 
rheumatic gout, which attacked him in the back, as 
before. Dr. Hepworth was a man of the simplest 
taste in food and abstemious in drink, but this dis- 
ease, an inheritance from his grandfather, gave him 
many pangs of suffering during the remainder of his 
life. 

About the middle of September, with the ladies 
and children of the party, Dr. Hepworth made a 
trip to Switzerland, after which he returned to 
Heidelberg and settled down for three months of 
rest. He spent several hours each day in the study 
of German and wrote ‘‘Chat by the Way’’ for the 
Sunday Herald, but became constantly more de- 
pressed from his continued and acute suffering. With 
a change of doctors and medical treatment, however, 
the severe pain in the back was relieved. The new 
physician recommended entire rest, forbade him to 
engage in any mental labor for more than an hour 
at a time, prescribed a course of baths, exercise in 
the sunny hours of the day, but above all rest, be- 
cause of the overwork and nervous strain to which 
he had for years been subjected. This regimen 
proved beneficial and he gained steadily in health 
and spirits. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hepworth with their company of 
friends journeyed, toward the last of January, 1880, 
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from Heidelberg to Munich; but the winter climate 
there proved so trying that the whole party after 
a few days in Nuremberg removed to Darmstadt, 
where they had planned to spend some weeks until 
the weather became fine in Italy. But on his arrival, 
February 22d, Dr. Hepworth received a telegram 
from Mr. Bennett telling him that he had been 
placed on the Committee for the distribution of the 
Flerald Irish Relief Fund, and asking him to meet 
him at the earliest date possible in Paris. This 
changed all plans and for the time broke up the 
pleasant party. Dr. Hepworth and wife left im- 
mediately for Paris, and on February 26th went to 
London in company with Mr. Bennett and his 
private secretary. Here Dr. Hepworth met the 
other members of the Committee. He saw that his 
duties would take him to parts of Ireland where his 
wife could not go with comfort; so Mrs. Hepworth 
rejoined the ladies of the party, who had gone on 
to Wiesbaden, and Dr. Hepworth left London for 
Dublin on the evening of March Ist. 

The story of this Irish Relief Fund is one of the 
romances of American journalism. On February 
4, 1880, the New York Hera/d published a table, 
cabled from Dublin the preceding day, showing the 
distress in villages, towns, and counties in Ireland, 
with the announcement that three hundred thousand 
people there were slowly starving. Some were liv- 
ing on one meal a day of turnips orcorn-meal. The 
burden of this telegraphic message was: ‘‘ Measures 
of relief instantly demanded. Help us now or we 


die.’’ -An editorial in the same issue made an 
13 
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appeal to benevolent citizens of America and an- 
nounced that the Herald that day opened a sub- 
scription for Irish relief, heading it with the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars. It called for small 
as well as large subscriptions, offering to receive 
sums of any amount down to twenty-five cents, to 
publish scrupulously the name and address of every 
subscriber and, if desired, the place of his former 
residence in Ireland—for this call was expected to 
appeal, first of all, to Irish-Americans. ‘“‘No true 
man or true woman,”’ it said, “‘should be deaf to the 
despairing cry, ‘For God’s sake, send us bread or 
money.’ ”’ 

Two days later nearly two pages of the paper were 
required for contributors’ letters and records of 
gifts; and by February 8th about four pages were 
devoted to the subject. Ina week’s time the sub- 
scriptions ran as follows: 


Tuesday (Herald) ‘ : $100,000.00 
Wednesday , A 5 3,101.30 
Thursday . é ‘ : 4,400.25 
Friday c ' : . 5,391.46 
Saturday . 4 a ; 12,622,48 
Sunday . : . 832.51 
Monday . 3 7 . 13,443.53 

$139,791.53 


Money poured in in response to the Herald’s call; 
twenty-five thousand dollars from the officers of the 
Nevada Bank of San Francisco, including such men 
of wealth as John W. Mackay, James G. Fair, and 
others. The theatres of the city gave benefits for 
the cause; workers in the various government de- 
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partments in Washington collected subscriptions and 
sent in their collections; a vast number of entertain- 
ments were given throughout the metropolitan dis- 
trict; and more than three hundred contribution 
boxes were set up in New York, Brooklyn, and 
Williamsburg for the reception of small sums. By 
April 23d the fund amounted to $327,792.13. 

The Committee for the distribution of this fund, as 
first announced, included Colonel King-Harman, Mr. 
Shaw, M.P., Professor Baldwin,Cardinal McCloskey, 
and Mr. Parnell, but for political reasons the last 
had not accepted, nor did he accept, the position. 
On February 17th, before Dr. Hepworth had re- 
ceived Mr. Bennett’s telegram, an editorial in the 
New York Herald announced his appointment upon 
this Committee as follows: 

“While awaiting Mr. Parnell’s answer we deem it 
proper to state that the Committee for distribution 
consists at present of such of the gentlemen hereto- 
fore announced as have accepted our invitation, and 
Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth. Mr. Hepworth is an 
evangelical clergyman well known and much esteemed 
in this city for his piety, zeal, and Christian charity. 
He resigned his pastoral charge last year and has 
since been travelling in Europe and Palestine [szc]. 
He is a gentleman who devotes all his faculties and 
energy to whatever duty he has in hand and he has 
always been particularly at home in works of active 
benevolence. He is liberal and genial, acts easily 
in concert with others whose mission is to do good, 
and he will carry into his new task the ardor, activity, 
and close attention to details which are an American 
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characteristic, and in which he is a pronounced and 
typical American. We are confident that Mr. Hep- 
worth will be regarded by the contributors to the 
fund as a most valuable accession to the Committee.”’ 

Within three days a ten thousand dollar subscrip- 
tion had been sent anonymously with the suggestion : 

‘It would please me if you could arrange for 
placing this sum at the disposal of the Rev. Geo. H. 
Hepworth, one of the Herald Committee, to aid 
families in emigrating to this country, as I believe 
that to be the surest way of affording the Irish 
peasantry relief.’’ 

As to the personnel of this Committee Dr. Hep- 
worth wrote later: 

‘‘In London the Committee was called together 
and we spent more than half the night in maturing 
plans for the future. The then leader of the home- 
rule element in Parliament, Mr. William Shaw, the 
son of a clergyman and aman of great political in- 
fluence in Ireland; Professor Baldwin, one of the 
Government Commission of Agriculture; Colonel 
King-Harman, M.P., the grandson of Lord Lorton, 
and Mr. Bennett were present. Cardinal McCloskey 
found it impossible to serve on account of his many 
and pressing duties, and Archbishop McCabe of 
Dublin was chosen to fill the vacant seat. The 
Committee were all Irishmen with the exception of 
myself; men of administration, men intimately as- 
sociated with the best interests of the Irish people, 
and, withal, men who knew the country thoroughly 
and the habits, customs, and needs of those who 
lived in the distressed districts,”’ 
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There were then in the field with headquarters in 
Dublin three separate funds for Irish relief: that 
of the Duchess of Marlborough at the Castle, of the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, and the Herald 
Fund, whose Committee met with Archbishop 
McCabe at his residence. As soon as this Commit- 
tee began to hold its sessions it became evident that 
those who controlled these three funds should work 
in the utmost harmony for the sake of economy and 
to prevent over-lapping in the work or trespassing 
on each other’s fields of labor. In the interests, 
therefore, of economy and of good-will Dr. Hepworth 
wrote letters to the Duchess and the Lord Mayor 
asking for co-operation. The latter replied: ‘‘To 
co-operate with you will be equally our pleasure and 
our duty,’ and recognizing the fact that the time of 
worst trial would come in the summer months when 
the funds would be exhausted or greatly reduced, 
he expressed the strongest desire that everything 
should be done that could promote economy in the 
distribution. The Duchess of Marlborough was 
equally complaisant and wrote: “‘You may count 
on my earnest co-operation in the application of 
your donations and in the dispensing of charitable 
aid, in which we have now been for three months 
actively engaged.”’ 

Dr. Hepworth wrote’: 

“The Lord Mayor of Dublin met us with great 
cordiality, and I had the pleasure of meeting at a 
dinner given by him a large number of gentlemen, 
landlords, nobles, and merchants, who had made the 

1 Good Company, February, 1881. 
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famine a special study. . . . The books of the 
Mansion House Committee were at once placed at 
our disposal and were of vast benefit. The Mansion 
House was a fearfully busy place both by day and 
by night. Scores of clerks and workers rendered 
the Mansion almost unfit for residence. 

‘*The Duchess of Marlborough also extended the 
kindest greetings and freely offered to interchange 
facilities for the common work. She is a lady past 
middle life, but she bears her years with great grace. 

She has impressive dignity and at the same 
time genial affability. She entered into the work 
with such heartiness that her health gave way under 
it, but she persisted until the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment when the administration of the Duke as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland lapsed. I remember being 
on one occasion invited into her private room at the 
Castle where before a cheerful open grate fire we sat 
in conference about certain recent reports of extreme 
distress. . . . With the tenderest interest she 
asked for details of my experience in the west 
among the hovels of the peasantry, and when I 
described the scenes of wretchedness which I had 
only too unwillingly witnessed her eyes filled with 
tears, she became nervously excited, and exclaimed, 
‘Doctor, something must be done for those poor 
people, and at once.’ All the committees were, 
however, working their entire clerical force far into 
the small hours of the night and it was quite impos- 
sible for these limited purses to reach every case of 
starvation. . . . I had other opportunities to 
talk with her and with her husband the Duke, both 
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at lunch and at various conferences, and found that 
a long line of almost royal ancestry is not necessarily 
inconsistent with a large-hearted Syrapatlty: with any 
class which is in distress. 

The Committee took due orccaeene to confine the 
relief offered to those who were really in need of it. 
Where parochial organizations had been formed for 
aid to the sufferers, it was required that applications 
for relief should be signed by the chairman. In 
districts where the work had not been organized 
other signatures of weight were required. It was 
soon recognized that the most urgent need for im- 
mediate assistance was in those remoter regions of 
the country that till then had hardly been touched 
by the various committees formed in Ireland and 
England; also that bad as the trouble was, it was 
not yet at its worst, and that provision should be 
made to feed the people for nearly six months. 
Professor Baldwin and Dr. Hepworth were appointed 
a sub-committee to visit certain sections where there 
was special suffering, with power to act on appeals 
for help. The clerical service of the Committee was 
under the supervision of its Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
A. C. Ives, who was so thoroughly acquainted with 
the condition of the country, so prudent and practi- 
cal, that it made it easy for members to be away 
when tours of inspection were necessary. 

Mr. Hepworth spent a few days under the leader- 
ship of Colonel King-Harman, on his Roscommon 
estate, near Boyle. The first day they travelled 
about twenty-five English miles, a large part of the 
way on foot through mud often ankle deep, and 
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they covered a much greater distance the second 
day. They visited a large number of small settle- 
ments on the west bank of the Shannon in the 
counties of Roscommon and Sligo. ‘‘For about 
ten hours each day,’’ writes Dr. Hepworth, “‘I rode 
and walked, entering altogether about a hundred 
wretched hovels. I searched every corner of scores 
of houses for any means of subsistence and came 
back at night with an aching heart. Men broke 
down utterly when I slipped a paltry shilling into 
their hands and women clutched a loaf of bread as 
though they were afraid some one would snatch it 
from them.”’ 

The first case he records is that of an old woman 
sitting on a muddy threshold, lifting up her hands 
in supplication, and crying, ‘‘Nothing has passed 
my lips for twenty-four hours.’’ She was over 
seventy, and trembled with age and weakness. Half 
a loaf was given her; she stood in the middle of the 
road and thanked God that Americans had not for- 
gotten Ireland. 

He adds: “‘It was hours before I could get away 
from that haunting, haggard face. 

“‘Nor shall I soon forget the sight I saw in another 
hut. The mother of seven children was holding the 
youngest, a girl of a few months, in frantic embrace, 
moaning as she rocked to and fro. She gave a low 
cry as we entered the door (by bending), for she 
thought me an agent of the landlord sent to evict 
her. She had had nothing to eat for many days 
except a poor dole of Indian meal which a relief 
committee gave her and for which she was thankful 
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enough. Being half starved herself, it was impos- 
sible to nurse her babe. She would be compelled to 
see it die by inches in her arms. But for the meal 
her family had literally nothing to eat.’’ 

After describing their poor cottage of three rooms 
he goes on: 

““They have one bed with two thin, worn-out 
blankets and here four of a household of nine sleep 
crosswise, covering themselves as best they can. 
The rest pile a small bundle of straw in a corner and 
sleep on it. The only food in the house is a few 
pounds of Indian meal which they mix with water 
and make into a stir-about. This is all they will 
have until autumn. They endure this stress of 
suffering with admirable pluck and courage. This 
condition is one of happiness compared with what it 
must be in the course of a few weeks until the first 
cropisreaped. . . . Feed them until the middle 
of the summer and the blessings of the whole of Ire- 
land will rest on your generous hearts. The Com- 
mittee have money, but it is not enough to last until 
the end of the famine. Hundreds, thousands, tens 
of thousands are keeping soul and body together by 
our bounty. For the sake of charity make one 
more effort. Give your Committee the means of 
warding off the otherwise inevitable horror of starva- 
tion. I shall visit Mayo and Donegal next week.”’ ’ 

Meanwhile the U. S. frigate Constellation, which 
the Secretary of the Navy, by vote of Congress, 
offered for carrying supplies to Ireland, lay at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard awaiting its cargo. <A gentle- 

1 New York Herald, March 10, 1880, 
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man of New York offered to pay for one fourth of 
the cargo if others would make up the balance. 
The Herald assumed the expense of another fourth, 
hoping it might start a movement like that of 1847 
when many shiploads of provisions were sent from 
this country. The cause of the famine was a suc- 
cession of three bad crops and the farmers had abso- 
lutely nothing to plant. The British Government 
offered to supply the loan of seed potatoes on very 
easy terms. If food was the first desideratum, a 
supply of seed potatoes was the second. When the 
Constellation, Captain Potter, sailed, on the last day 
of March, she had on board a cargo of five hundred 
tons of provisions and clothing. The cargo con- 
sisted of 1346 barrels of potatoes, 675 barrels of 
flour, 1144 barrels of corn-meal, 15 barrels of oat- 
meal, 59 cases of canned meats, beside packages of 
clothing and shoes. 

On March 17th, Dr. Hepworth reported that the 
Committee had been hard at work, had held sessions 
for six days lasting six or eight hours each. Sums 
of money had been granted in about two hundred 
cases for those portions of the country where need 
was the greatest. Six hundred applications had 
been received and scores of them came in daily. 
Part of the Committee had been compelled to work 
till three in the morning to investigate demands and 
consider most pressing cases of suffering. Only in 
Donegal was there an efficient central committee 
reaching all parts of the county and supervising 
distribution. Five hundred pounds had been sent 
there, but correspondence in other counties had to 
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be held with separate parishes. Money had been 
sent to eighteen counties, beside what had been 
given to Sister of Mercy convents, and to bishops, 
to buy seed for small farmers. 

The next step taken by the Committee was an 
important one. It was estimated that the average 
attendance of children in the national schools had 
fallen off forty thousand from that of the year be- 
fore. The children were too weak to go to school. 
Boys and girls would be seen sitting by the roadside 
half-way to school, too nearly worn out to get there; 
nor had they decent clothing. Famine stunts a 
child bodily and mentally; and in a company of 
middle-aged Irishmen Dr. Hepworth had no diffi- 
culty in pointing out those who, as children, had 
borne the stress of the famine of 1847. Mrs. Power 
Lalor had begun the work of giving a wholesome 
breakfast to children in the schoolroom. A large 
slice of bread and half a pint of milk was allotted 
each child. She had fed a thousand children in this 
way for two weeks when the Committee resolved to 
aid in carrying on the work by an appropriation of 
$10,000, and by appealing for special contributions 
from America for this purpose. Many schools had 
become almost empty. In a fortnight Mrs. Lalor 
reported for the week ending April 5th: 

“During this week I have added under the Com- 
mittee’s direction 79 schools and 6396 children, as 
you will see by the lists enclosed. The New York 
Herald’s fund is now providing daily with a full 
wholesome meal 15,345 children. I daily receive 
letters from Catholic and Protestant clergymen, from 
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gentlemen in the country, from managers of schools, 
from nuns at the head of educational establishments, 
and all testify to the immense benefit this children’s 
meal is to the country.’’ 

The Committee also bought stuff for clothing the 
poorer children and gave the work to needy seam- 
stresses in Dublin, thus helping them as well as the 
children. By April 16th, the fund had supplied 
suits for one thousand boys, one thousand girls, and 
an equal number were then making for distribution 
later, and twenty-two thousand children were given 
breakfasts in their schoolrooms. It was reported 
that eventually as many as fifty thousand were fed. 
There was some heart-burning among little Irish 
lasses, if one may believe tales now told of those 
famine days, when the daughters of well-to-do small 
farmers saw the dainty frocks much prettier than 
any they ever wore, given to needy little schoolgirls 
from the stores of the Constellation. A farmer who 
still had cows and could give his children milk for 
their corn-meal mush and clothe them decently, 
though his little ones were glad to share the school- 
room breakfast, could not expect to receive dole of 
the beautiful clothing that came from over seas, 

Other grants not yet mentioned in this hasty sum- 
mary of the work of the Committee were those for 
emigration and for fishing gear to be used on the 
lonely islands. 

Mr. Hepworth recorded many pathetic incidents 
of his trips to the afflicted districts. While go- 
ing from house to house, in the county of Mona- 
ghan, he chanced upon a poor widow in great need. 
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Planning to surprise her, he put a crown piece (five 
shillings) upon a shelf, covering it with a plate. 
While busy on other matters elsewhere, about an 
hour afterward, he heard a wild cry and the words: 
“‘The Lord has sent it; the blessed Lord has sent 
it!’’ The poor woman rushed toward him full of 
tears and smiles, with such a burden of gratitude 
upon her that Dr. Hepworth resolved at once to 
appropriate the thanks to himself personally, and 
take that particular bounty out of his own private 
purse rather than from the fund. 

Dr. Hepworth, with Colonel King-Harman, was 
appointed to take charge of the Constellation’ s cargo. 
The story of the distribution of those supplies will 
be given in Dr. Hepworth’s own words’: 

“Our Committee was specially disturbed ‘by con- 
stant reports of distress which came from certain 
portions of the coast which were inaccessible by the 
ordinary methods of travelling. The Aran Islands, 
lying far out in the Atlantic from Galway Bay, the 
whole ragged coast of Galway, Mayo, and Donegal 
with numberless adjacent islands, large and small, 
were said to be in a terrible condition. Just at this 
time we also heard that Captain Potter had started 
from New York in the Constellation, bringing over 
three thousand barrels of breadstuffs. We received 
so many scores of letters, some of them of the most 
heart-rending character, from the places above 
named, that we determined to apportion the whole 
cargo among about a dozen of the worst localities. 
How to get the food to these starving people was, 

1 Good Company, February, 1881. 
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however, a very serious question. In not a single 
county mentioned was there a railway which could 
be used as a means of distribution. The railway 
officials were more than kind in their offers of free 
carriage, but their roads did not run where we 
wanted to go. To carry three thousand barrels by 
ordinary wagons, and over rough and hilly roads 
for forty or fifty miles, seemed impracticable. 
While in conference with the Duchess of Marl- 
borough I mentioned the matter, and she at once 
suggested that H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh,’ 
who was on the west coast with a fleet of seven or 
eight gunboats, might possibly help us out of the 
dilemma. The next morning I received a telegram 
from H. R. H. asking me to meet him at the Castle 
in the afternoon. During an interview of more than 
two hours the matter was discussed, and before I 
left the Duke my problem was solved. He gener- 
ously offered to place at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee his entire relief fleet, to take the cargo of the 
Constellation on board, and to distribute it at given 
points from Skibbereen to Tory Island. He still 
further offered personally to supervise the distribu- 
tion, and see that every barrel went to its proper 
destination. He spoke very warmly of his interest 
in the condition of the people, and declared repeat- 
edly that their sufferings could not be exaggerated. 
He had visited them family by family, spending 
weeks in the work of investigation, and at once 
recommended to our special sympathy certain dis- 
tricts which he had travelled over on foot. 


1 Second son of Queen Victoria. 
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“He had kept his fleet in Galway Bay for a week, 
hourly expecting the arrival of the Constellation, 
when I heard that she had just cast anchor in 
Queenstown. She had suffered from stress of 
weather and being partially disabled had put into the 
nearest harbor for repairs. Not knowing at the time 
that she was at all disabled, I telegraphed a request 
that she should start at once for Galway, but received 
an answer that a heavy gale was blowing, and that 
she could not go out of the harbor without danger. 

““H. R. H. heard of our difficulty, and started at 
midnight with his fleet for Queenstown. On his 
arrival I dined with him, the invitation containing 
a suggestion that after dinner we should proceed to 
the business in hand. The dinner lasted from 6.30 
until about 9 o’clock, and during that time the 
Prince chatted very freely about American and Eng- 
lish affairs, enlivening the conversation with personal 
reminiscences of the Mediterranean and of India, 
but not a word did he utter concerning Ireland. 
When the cloth had been removed, however, and I 
was about to take my departure, at 10 o’clock, the 
Prince said, ‘Now, Doctor, we will attend to busi- 
ness.’ He called for a large map of Ireland, dis- 
cussed the degree of suffering at the various points 
which were personally known to him, made con- 
stant suggestions, asked innumerable questions in 
quick succession, and kept the Colonel and myself 
on board until every barrel of the Constellation’s 
cargo had been allocated. When I rose to go, I 
took out my watch and found that it was nearly two 
o’clock in the morning. 
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“The Prince . . . visited the Constellation, 
saw that her cargo was properly stowed on his gun- 
boats, gave all necessary orders, and was careful to 
see that they were executed. He worked with as 
much enthusiasm and as great a sense of responsi- 
bility and enjoyment as any one of his captains. 

‘‘T was with the Prince on board the Lzvely for 
about a week in Kilkilran Bay, and every day was 
spent in excursions into the country, mostly on foot. 
I recall one day’s work with special vividness, be- 
cause we visited as many as fifty families who were 
stricken with famine fever. The want of proper 
nutrition had induced a low form of typhoid which 
in many cases proved fatal. We encountered just a 
tattered edge of ’47, enough to make us glad that 
the world had extended its charity before it was too 
late. This bit of territory had for some reason been 
passed over, and the consequence was that strong 
men, feeble women, and little children were on their 
death-beds. To see one dying of hunger is an ap- 
palling spectacle. It troubled me greatly that we 
had very few delicacies on board the Lzvely, such as 
a convalescent requires. When one has just reached 
the turning point of typhoid, coarse meal is not 
exactly appetizing. We did what we could for the 
poor creatures, leaving with them as much Liebig as 
we could spare, and felt unutterably sorry that we 
were not able to do more.”’ 

The Constellation arrived at Queenstown April 
21st, the relief fleet a day or two later. It was ar- 
ranged that supplies should be sent where it was 
difficult to find provisions at any price, as on the 
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islands. Where meal could be bought, money was 
sent. The work of unloading and delivering was 
rushed mightily, in part to relieve the dire distress, 
and partly because the Constellation brought stores 
of seed potatoes and the season for planting was 
almost at an end. 

After the frigate was unloaded there were fétes, 
dinners, balls, and other official courtesies prepared 
- for the Americans both in Cork and Dublin, in which 
Dr. Hepworth bore himself with distinction. His 
after-dinner speeches, as recorded in the Cork and 
Dublin journals, were eloquent, tactful, and diplo- 
matic. 

He remained in Ireland three months, and sent 
full accounts of his work by cable to the Herald. 
Notwithstanding the hard work and the sight of 
much suffering, the work of inspection kept him 
much out-of-doors and his health was greatly im- 
proved. He joined his wife in Heidelberg on the 
5th of June. They journeyed from Heidelberg to 
Munich, and by slow stages, spending a few days or 
a week or two at one or another city, they visited 
Vienna, Trieste, Venice, Florence, Pisa, Genoa, 
Milan; then passed on to the lakes and lake towns, 
Como, Bellaggio, Lugano, over the St. Gothard Pass 
into Switzerland; and thence back to Heidelberg, 
which already seemed to them quite home-like. 
After a few weeks’ rest, Dr. and Mrs. Hepworth, 
with her mother and sister, left Heidelberg for a 
month’s stay in Paris. There the Doctor was still 
glad to rest, only writing his weekly “‘Chat by the 

14 
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Way,’’ as he had done ever since leaving home ex- 
cept during his three months of incessant labor in 
Ireland. They returned to London October 8th 
and sailed for home a fortnight later, having been 
absent from America about seventeen months. 


CHAPTER X 
PREACHER AND EDITOR—1880-1885 


Dr. HEPWORTH and party arrived at Quebec 
October 30th, 1880, and went on at once to New 
York. He was warmly welcomed home by his 
brother ministers, and as soon as news of his arrival 
had been noised abroad it was proposed by repre- 
sentative men of the city that he should be requested 
to give an address in Steinway Hall, relate his experi- 
ences, and describe affairs in Ireland as he had found 
them. The call for the meeting was signed by ex- 
Governor Hoffman, Mayor Wickham, Messrs. Peter 
Cooper, Thurlow Weed, William E. Dodge, Russell 
Sage, Revs. R. S. Storrs, William M. Taylor, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and many other citizens of New York 
and its environs, philanthropists, merchants, bankers, 
and professional men. This address was delivered 
on the 20th of December. Mr. William Steinway, 
owner of the Hall, declared that it had never been 
so overcrowded as on that occasion. Fourteenth 
Street for blocks away was thronged by an eager 
crowd waiting to hear the Doctor, a full half-hour 
before the advertised time for opening the doors; 
and when it became necessary to admit the multi- 
tude, it was estimated that more than three thousand 
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persons were present and that quite as many were 
turned away disappointed. He held the intensely 
interested audience fully an hourandahalf. Friends 
of Ireland of various political beliefs were represented 
in the meeting, as was shown by the applause when 
the speaker took now the Irish, and now the English 
side of a question; and by the commingled hisses 
and cheers when Prince Alfred, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, was named. Dr. Hepworth held his audience 
with ease and spoke many true and brave words that 
were specially obnoxious to supporters of the Land 
League, as when he said *: 

‘‘Hence you find this strange anomaly, people in 
revolt and their leaders in Parliament. Is it nota 
strange, is it not a curious state of affairs, the people 
in revolt and their leaders members of Parliament? 
The people committing acts for which the people 
themselves are responsible while the leaders who 
incited them to the acts go scot free!’’ 

Hisses greeted this remark and loud murmurs of 
excitement came from the rear of the hall. Dr. 
Hepworth glanced over the house calmly and re- 
marked: 

““Be quiet! I want you to think, because this is a 
very important question, and mere excitement does 
no good at all.”’ 

The heartiest applause of the evening followed 
these words and the audience became hushed in a 
moment. Soon after, when the speaker declared 
that the bravest and greatest statesmen in England 
admitted that Ireland was right in her general de- 

1«<The Niobe of Nations,” New York Herald, Dec. 21, 1880. 
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mands, he enumerated John Bright, Gladstone, 
James Anthony Froude, the historian, and Justin 
McCarthy. At the name of Froude a portion of 
the audience hissed, and some applauded the other 
names. Again Dr. Hepworth hushed the noise: 

“Be quiet! If you want excitement you can go 
somewhere else, but I must tell you the truth.’’ 
And again hearty plaudits followed the speaker’s 
bold attitude. After the long and hearty applause 
that followed the lecture had subsided, ex-Governor 
Hoffman supported Dr. Hepworth in a brief ad- 
dress, and Dr. William M. Taylor, whose appearance 
was always welcomed by a New York popular as- 
sembly, commended the lecture for its wisdom, 
courage, and impartiality. Dr. Hepworth’s lecture 
was sufficiently noteworthy to call out a “‘reply,’”’ 
which was given about a fortnight later in the hall 
of Cooper Union by Dr. Driscoll Eagan, represent- 
ing the Parnell Land League, and much newspaper 
criticism from supporters of the League. 

Dr. Hepworth had returned to New York ready 
to resume ministerial work. His trip abroad had 
not afforded him the opportunity for study or for 
Eastern travel he had hoped for; but it had given 
him some rest, much interesting experience, and 
more than his share of hard work. It had also 
brought him into pleasant relations with Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett and the New York Herald; but he 
was still, above all things else, a preacher. The 
second Sunday after his return he preached in the 
forenoon for Dr. Crosby, in the evening for Dr. 
Ormiston, and on the last Sabbath of the month he 
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supplied Dr. Hastings’s pulpit. For the preceding 
Sunday he accepted an invitation to preach in a 
small Congregational church of about two hundred 
members in Newark, N. J. 

This church, whose house of worship was on 
Belleville Avenue, a comparatively new section of 
the city, was itself an enterprise of but twelve 
years’ growth. It was an offshoot of the First 
Congregational Church of the city (Dr. William B. 
Brown, pastor), which under his leading had taken 
a strong Union stand at the breaking out of the 
Civil War. This colony that had gone out from 
the First Church was a progressive, working church. 
It had but recently lost its minister, the Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., now Secretary of 
the Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society; but as its membership included three 
clergymen, Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, late Secretary 
of the Congregational Union, Rev. Dr. M. E. 
Strieby, Secretary of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, and Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, editor 
of The Independent, it had not lacked for ministerial 
service. Under Dr. Boynton, the society had begun 
to build a beautiful house of worship. The vestibule 
with rooms on either side was completed, and an up- 
stairs room, planned to be used eventually for Sun- 
day-school or conference meetings, had been fitted 
up with pews to serve as an audience room until the 
society had money enough in hand to complete the 
structure by adding a body tothe house. Compared 
with Dr. Hepworth’s Madison Avenue church this: 
was a toy meeting-house, and for this the society 
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was still some few thousands of dollars in debt. 
Dr. Hepworth continued to preach at the Belleville 
Avenue church during the Sundays of December, 
and of January, 1881, going out to Newark Sunday 
mornings and returning to New York at the close of 
the evening service. He was glad to have his week- 
days free from pastoral work, as, beside his regular 
writing for the Herald, he was busy for some weeks 
in December preparing his Steinway Hall lecture, 
and there were, later, other lecture engagements to 
fulfil and magazine articles he had engaged to write. 
My acquaintance with Dr. Hepworth began at 
this period. Our household were members of the 
Belleville Avenue church; we heard him preach 
Sunday by Sunday, and as my brother, Dr. Ward, 
was chairman of the committee on pulpit supply, ap- 
pointed to recommend a pastor to the church, Dr. 
Hepworth became a frequent guest at our Sunday 
dinner-table. By the end of January our church 
had become thoroughly pleased with its Sabbath 
arrangements. With its surplus of ministers, it felt 
no lack of pastoral care, and the empty pews were 
filling up. By February the trustees had voted that 
“‘owing to the present satisfactory supply it is not 
best to decide hurriedly on a pastor.’’ They knew 
that Dr. Hepworth could command a far more impor- 
tant position in the Congregational body than the pas- 
tovate of our small church and a much higher salary 
than our people could give, but so long as it suited 
his convenience to occupy our pulpit, Sunday by Sun- 
day, instead of assuming the pastorate of some larger 
church, they were thankful to secure his services. 
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In March, Dr. Hepworth was asked to preach for 
the church until the summer vacation, in order to 
secure the renting of the pews. A few days after 
he had consented to do this, committees from two 
important Brooklyn churches urged him to supply 
their pulpits for six months during the absence of 
their respective ministers. 

Already Dr. Hepworth began to feel at home in 
the little church and its attendants began to think of 
him as their minister, so much so that on ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Sunday ”’ in June they brought six infants to 
him for baptism. November 15th, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the committee on pul- 
pit supply, the church and society voted to ask Dr. 
Hepworth to occupy the pulpit for a year and as- 
sured him that this action was taken with great 
unanimity and enthusiasm; at the same time, on 
the recommendation of the same committee, they 
voted to ask the Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer to act for six 
months with Dr. Hepworth as pastor of the church. 
Dr. Palmer, whose hymns have been a solace and 
an inspiration to the Christian Church, was then 
about seventy years of age, but was still active and 
vigorous, was much beloved in the community, and 
had long been a warm friend to Dr. Hepworth. The 
following letter was written by Dr. Hepworth in 
reply: 

““Nov. 16, 1881. 
‘** BRETHREN: 

‘““T am in receipt of your more than kind invitation to 
occupy your pulpit during the next twelve months. I 
not only accept the invitation but I do it with the feeling 
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that I shall receive as much good from the arrangement 
as you. 
** May God bless us all. 
“Yours most sincerely, 
‘“Greo. H. HEpworrtu.”’ 


Dr. .Palmer also accepted his call to service and 
that brought Dr. Hepworth and himself into still 
kindlier relations. Dr. Palmer lived but a few blocks 
from the church, and after the evening service they 
would walk to his home together and the two 
clergymen would thus have an opportunity to lay 
plans together for the good of the society until the 
hour came for Dr. Hepworth to return to the city. 
As Dr. Palmer’s health held good during his six 
months’ service, at the end of that period he con- 
sented to continue as pastor for the remainder of 
the year. There had been a growing attentiveness 
at all church services on the part of the congregation 
and additions to the church were made at every 
communion season. In June, the month when 
young people from the Sunday-school usually made 
their confession of faith, twenty-six were added to 
the church. At a Tuesday evening prayer-meeting 
in October, his friends in the church surprised Dr. 
Palmer by the gift of a purse of gold in recognition 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his wedding, and in 
token of their affection. Dr. Hepworth entered 
into the spirit of the occasion very heartily and 
made the presentation most happily. Though en- 
gaged only for Sabbath preaching he took pleasure 
in coming out occasionally for some special week-day 
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service, and when he came, the whole aspect of the 
assembly brightened. He gave a life and interest 
to the meeting, brought forward one and another 
of the silent church members who ordinarily had 
nothing to say, so that words of Christian love and 
zeal trembled on unwonted lips and the hour to 
which Dr. Hepworth held them sharply was all too 
short for the eager prayers and testimonies. 
Throughout the year the small church had been 
over-full each Sunday. Strangers from other parts 
of the town poured in, and even on stormy, snowy 
evenings there would be no spare seats in the 
house. Church work, too, had gone on so steadily 
and quietly that the people were only too glad to 
have the same satisfactory arrangement continue. 
When they renewed their request to him, Dr. Hep- 
worth called the church and society together, and 
urged upon them the necessity of a speedy extin- 
guishment of their old debt, and of providing a 
larger and suitable audience-room. He also urged 
more aggressive missionary activity in the outlying 
districts and at his suggestion Rev. Dr. Ward was 
added to the pastoral force. This ministerial tri- 
umvirate continued until the summer of 1884 when 
Dr. Ward took charge of the Catharine Wolfe Ex- 
pedition to Babylonia. It was a unique and very 
happy arrangement. The three men worked in ab- 
solute harmony; they loved and respected each 
other, and each was ready to fill out any lack of ser- 
vice in the other. If Dr. Palmer thought the prayer- 
meeting was languishing, Dr. Hepworth would 
respond to his call and infuse new life when he 
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came, and Dr. Ward would relieve Dr. Palmer of 
the strain of a funeral service which might be too 
great forhim. One Sunday morning when, through 
some mishap, Dr. Hepworth missed the morning 
service, Dr. Palmer went into the pulpit without a 
moment’s preparation, saying, only, that having 
been a minister of Christ for half a century it would 
be shameful if he could not speak for his Master 
without notice; and forthwith preached a sermon 
filled to overflowing with the spirit of God. 

In response to Dr. Hepworth’s request, a com- 
mittee on church erection was immediately ap- 
pointed, and plans for raising money for the building 
were taken into consideration. It was not, however, 
until August 1, 1883, that the Board of Trustees got 
affairs so in hand that they could begin to build. 
The total cost of the new structure when completed 
was a little over twenty-six thousand dollars. Eight 
hundred persons could be comfortably seated in it. 
The church was dedicated on the evening of April 
25, 1884. A dedicatory hymn, “‘Come, Jesus, from 
the sapphire throne,’’ by Dr. Palmer, was sung, and 
the sermon preached by Dr. William M. Taylor. It 
was a light, cheerful room, and was filled, each Sun- 
day, so long as Dr. Hepworth occupied the pulpit. 

Throughout these years Dr. Hepworth wrote 
continuously. A story bearing the enigmatic name, 
“I'l”? and suggested by the doctrine of re-in- 
carnation, had been written by him in 1876; this he 
re-wrote soon after his return from Europe. It was 
published by Harper & Brothers in 1881. Many 
contributions from his pen, short essays and stories, 
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were published in the religious papers, the Advocate, 
Advance, and notably by the /udependent, some under 
his own name and some in dialect, ostensibly written 
by a colored preacher. The following is a good 
illustration of ‘‘the Rev. Plato Johnson’s’’ dialect 
verse. 


““GRABBIN’ * 


‘* T know well ’s you dis yearth ’s a rough place, 
An’ has n’t too much ob de good Lord’s grace, 
But w’en you want sumfin’ an’ can’t jest get it, 
Ef de col’ worl’ ’fuses, w’y, Brudder, let it, 

But don’t neber t’ink ob grabbin’. 


Yes, t’ings is fixed ruther funny an’ queer, 

Not ez you ’d fixed ’em, nor me, honey dear, 

But de Lord is bigger dan boff togedder, 

An’ de Lord’s religion consists ob w’edder 
Youse made up your min’ ’bout grabbin’. 


Now ef you want money, dere ’s plenty ob work, 
An’ cash will foller ef you don’ shirk: 
But you can’t get gol’ by settin’ on de chair 
An’ jest lookin’ roun’, fer gol’ ain’t dere; 
An’ dere ain’t no use in grabbin’. 


a 
a 


Ef a gloriful soul is w’at you ’re after 
You can’t revolve it from ’citement an’ lafter; 
You must tame yours’ef ez you ’d tame a hoss, 
An’ show de debbil you is de boss, 

An’ den you must keep from grabbin’. 


1 The Independent, Jan. 25, 1883. 
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“* An’ w’en you ’ve ’rove at sixty an’ leben, 
Ef you ’spects to go froo de gate ob heben 
Jes’ carry an armful ob good deeds done, 
It may be a poun’ an’ it may be a ton, 

An’ you can’t get dem by grabbin’. 


“* De t’ings you grab you must leabe behin’, 
De Lord won’t want ’em, I.guess you ’Il fin’; 
An’ w’en you stan’ at de jedgment bar 
You ’ll say wid a sollum sigh, Oh! whar, 

Whar was de use ob grabbin’?’”’ 


’ 


A note on the word ‘‘revolve,’’ in the fourth 
stanza, says: “‘Dis ‘revolve’ is borrowed from a Mr. 
Darwin’’; and another upon ‘‘ton’’ in the next 
verse states: ‘‘Dis is a poetical ’zaggeration for the 
sake ob de rime. I would hab made it less than a 
ton ef I could, but still dere ain’t no fear ob your 
habin’ so much to carry.”’ 

Beside these articles, scattered broadcast, ‘‘Chat 
by the Way’”’ was still published weekly, and in 
July, 1881, Dr. Hepworth met again Mr. Bennett, 
who proposed once more that he should write edi- 
torially for the Herald. In December, 1882, Mr. 
Bennett renewed his request for occasional editorials, 
which Dr. Hepworth supplied. In January, 1884, 
he discontinued ‘‘Chat’’ and wrote more short edi- 
torials for the daily Herald. A month later Mr. 
Bennett asked him to supply three editorials daily 
for The Telegram, after which he did regular work 
on that newspaper for more than a year. 

Meantime Dr. Ward had left for the East; Dr. 
Palmer’s health forbade him to continue his pastoral 
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labors; and an assistant pastor, Rev. W. H. Brod- 
head, had been secured. This was the year of Mr. 
Cleveland’s first election to the Presidency, and 
political feeling ran very high. Many Republicans, 
dissatisfied with the nomination made by their own 
party, helped to swell the Cleveland majority. Dr. 
Hepworth was one of these, and his attitude was 
not pleasing to some of those in the church whose 
party ties were stronger than his. In March, 1885, 
without any previous hint of his intention, Mr. Ben- 
nett appointed Dr. Hepworth the superintending 
editor of the Herald, requesting him to preside at 
the Council the following day. This change of work 
obliged him to be at the Herald office from seven in 
the evening until two in the morning; but as he had 
two nights off each week he took Saturday and Sun- 
day that he might fulfil his Newark engagement. It 
soon became evident that it would be necessary on 
his part occasionally to intermit a morning service, 
and some rumors of dissatisfaction arising from his 
political affiliations found their way into local news- 
papers. Dr. Hepworth proposed to offer his resig- 
nation, but on May 4th, the trustees and deacons in 
joint action voted to request the associate pastor to 
deny from the pulpit the rumors in circulation con- 
cerning the withdrawal of Dr. Hepworth from the 
ministry of the church, and they also gave “‘assur- 
ance to Dr. Hepworth that in full appreciation of 
his faithful services to this church in the past, and 
of the unusual responsibility coming with his new 
position as a journalist, he be excused from the 
morning preaching whenever extraordinary pressure 
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may present.’’ But the strain of the morning effort 
was too great, and he was soon forced to give it up 
entirely. Naturally the morning congregation was 
affected, officers of the society and church grew 
anxious, and in September the church took action 
looking toward a permanent pastorate. Dr. Hep- 
worth at once put at the disposal of the society the 
few evenings left of his term of service—but the 
offer was not accepted and he completed the full 
year, his pastorate closing November 8, 1885. At 
the parting of the ways, Rev. Dr. Palmer wrote: 


“* Let me take this opportunity to say that the memories 
of the very delightful and profitable years of my inter- 
course with you and enjoyment of your pulpit services, 
will always be dear to me and will be gratefully cherished. 
I trust our friendship will still live unchanged, whatever 
the immediate future may bring. I have loved and en- 
tirely trusted you; and you have left me nothing to de- 
sire in our relations, 

‘“May God, the loving Father and Lord, bless you 
and dear Mrs. Hepworth, with all richest blessings; and 
whether you continue to come out Sabbath evenings or 
not, pray come to our home as often as you possibly can. 
Mrs. P. unites in love to you both. 

‘* Faithfully yours ever, 
‘““Ray PALMER.” 


The years when Dr. Hepworth preached in our 
church stand apart in my memory as years of spirit- 
ual uplift. There was a continuous religious awak- 
ening. Gospel truth was spoken by him so simply 
and fervently as to win many, and it was inspiring 
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to find the pews always filled. Dr. Hepworth so 
evidently made an effort to be in his place every 
Sunday that his people grew confident that only 
necessity would keep him away. He was lame more 
than once during his ministry with us, suffering from 
a sprained ankle, a torn muscle, a ruptured blood- 
vessel, but in defiance of physical pain he would 
struggle into the pulpit and preach, supported by 
crutches, if need be, with unabated power. 

The sermons of an extempore preacher are neces- 
sarily unequal. Dr. Hepworth delighted to tell the 
story of his meeting on a train with a man who was 
returning to his home in the West after a long visit 
in New York. Owing to a change in the fashion of 
Dr. Hepworth’s beard, the stranger, who had begun 
to discuss with him New York preachers, failed to 
recognize him. 

““There ’s Hepworth,’’ said he, ‘‘do you know 
him?’’ 

The Doctor answered affirmatively. 

“It is strange about Hepworth,’’ continued the 
speaker, reflectively, ‘‘I ve heard him preach some 
of the very best and some of the very worst sermons 
I ever heard!’ 

Dr. Hepworth’s laugh as he repeated the ‘‘sermon- 
taster’s’’ criticisms and told of the man’s reluctant 
conviction that he was the preacher in question, was 
a pleasure to hear. What a genial, whole-souled 
laugh it was, and all the merrier if at his own 
expense! 

But Dr. Hepworth’s worst was well worth listen- 
ing to, and if his hearers had carried away nothing 
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but the new impression of the Bible chapter as he 
read it, it would have repaid them for coming. At 
first my delighted wonder over his intonations, em- 
phases, and effective pauses was so great that I 
found myself studying over the ‘“how’’ rather than 
the ‘‘what’’ of his reading, but very soon my mind 
settled down, restfully, intent only upon this new 
unfolding of the Scripture. Professor Charles F. 
Richardson, of Dartmouth College, a critic of no 
mean calibre, says that he heard Dr. Hepworth but 
once many years ago. The Scripture lesson was 
from St. James, and he remembers it as the best 
Bible reading he ever was privileged to hear. 

His notes for a sermon were scribbled upon a scrap 
of paper hardly larger than a visiting card, and were 
absolutely useless to a reporter as they consisted of 
a few catchwords that could convey no meaning to 
any one else. In our pulpit he fell into the habit of 
elaborating an illustration toward the end of his dis- 
course. Once when about half through his sermon 
he used a minor illustration, but wrought it out with 
some detail. This deceived a part of his audience, 
and as he followed it by a longer pause than usual 
before taking up the next topic, they bowed their 
heads for the closing prayer and cut short the ser- 
mon. At dinner that day, in reply to my brother’s 
rallying, Dr. Hepworth assured us that when his 
hearers gave so broad an intimation that his sermons 
were too long, he knew enough to take the hint. 
His illustrations were carefully thought out before- 
hand. Once, however, having been side-tracked by 


chasing after some alluring illustration that had 
15 
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occurred to him at the moment, he found himself so 
far astray as to be completely bewildered. He took 
up his little scrap of notes and scanned it carefully, 
but the catch-words, for once, had no prehensile 
power. He turned the paper over and studied its 
blank surface with equal deliberation and then with 
the dignity of absolute self-possession bowed his 
head with the words, ‘‘Let us pray.”’ 

Dr. and Mrs. Hepworth lived very quietly at the 
Sherwood on Fifth Avenue at the corner of Forty- 
fourth Street, during the few years of his Newark 
ministry. Their vacations were passed, at first, in 
Ocean Grove, at the cottage of their friend, Mrs. 
E. C. Hewson. While there he preached in the 
Auditorium and assisted at other services during the 
annual religious meetings. A part of the summer 
of 1882 and the summer of 1883 they spent with 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles B. Kenney at Falmouth 
Foreside, on Casco Bay. Mrs. Hepworth’s mother 
and her sister, Mrs. Brown, were with them. Dr. 
Hepworth enjoyed to the utmost the rest and 
freedom from all conventionality of the life there. 
With Dr. Kenney he bought the trig little schooner 
named, in defiance of sentiment, the Hannah Fane. 
They planned to go at least once a week for a long 
day’s sailing and fishing. Dr. and Mrs. Kenney 
would rise very early and make ready a basket 
of good things for luncheon, always including 
the largest watermelon that could be bought. 
They would start in the early dawn when the flush 
of the sky was reflected in the still waters of the 
bay. The whole scene was so beautiful and peaceful 
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that as Mrs. Hepworth watched at her window to 
see the Hannah Fane glide from her moorings, she 
no longer wondered over their infatuation for the 
water. Ina letter written in 1882, she says: 


‘*This passion for the water is overpowering and all 
absorbing. It seems to me that both Mr. Hepworth and 
the doctor think of nothing but that boat. . . . The 
morning after our arrival they were crossing the field 
opposite the house which slopes down to the water’s edge. 
They were going to paint the little tender. The ground 
is uneven and Mr. Hepworth’s treacherous ankles played 
him false. He fell groaning with pain. The doctor is 
the most kind-hearted of men, but his first exclamation 
was: ‘ You are not hurt so you cannot go out this after- 
noon, are you?’ ”’ 


They learned to know the places where fish 
abounded; so they would sail for a time, then come 
to anchor and fish, first having carefully lowered the 
watermelon into deep water to cool it. Dr. Kenney 
had made several voyages, his father and grandfather 
both having been sea-captains. He was not only a 
thorough sailor, but a good cook, so, when tired of 
fishing, they would raise the anchor, hoist the sails, 
and while Dr. Hepworth sailed the vessel Dr. Ken- 
ney would prepare a delicious chowder to which 
both did justice with appetites sharpened by the 
bracing sea air. As night drew on the sound of 
their cheery voices as they came across the green 
relieved the anxieties of the wives who waited at 
home never without some fear of their being be- 
calmed and delayed. Whether the sailors brought 
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a basket of fish or came empty handed they always 
had some wonderful story to relate of the day’s 
adventures. 

In 1884, Dr. Hepworth’s work kept him in New 
York until late in the season, but toward the close 
of the summer they went again to Falmouth Fore- 
side. The eminent homceopathic physician, Dr. 
Edward Bayard, reputed to be a lineal descendant 
of the chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, whom he 
was said greatly to resemble in person, was passing 
the summer with the Kenneys; he was Dr. Hep- 
worth’s family physician. As both were very busy 
men they had few opportunities for social intercourse 
though most congenial in thought and feeling, and 
it was a delight to him to meet Dr. Bayard in this 
informal way. 

During this period Dr. Hepworth found, for 
several years, a good deal of holiday pleasure in 
photography. He bought a good camera and took 
occasional excursions in search of picturesque sub- 
jects. Some of his photographs of waves, of long 
vistas in the woods, and of groups of children were 
unusually successful. 

One summer the Hepworths spent a week or two 
of their vacation in our home. Dr. Hepworth was 
so much sought for by his parishioners that his Sun- 
days were usually engaged a week or two before- 
hand. At last he fell into the habit of coming home 
to dinner with us every other Sunday, and Mrs. 
Hepworth accompanied him when the weather and 
her health allowed. At his first visit during the 
passage of a severely cold winter wave sundry do- 
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mestic mishaps so tested his quality as a guest that 
my sister declared that he need never wait for an in- 
vitation; come when he might, things could never 
be worse, and he had behaved so beautifully as to in- 
sure for himself a perpetual welcome. They proved 
ideal guests. The whole family from the head of 
the house to the collie and the cat always showed 
pleasure at their presence, and the servants be- 
came their devoted friends. Whether the visit were 
longer or shorter they were one with ourselves, 
and members of the family. I have a memory of 
warm, sunny days, of Dr. Hepworth, my brother 
and his son, then a college boy, all full to the brim 
of animal spirits, celebrating the Fourth of July with 
flags and fireworks; of long talks, Sunday after- 
noons, upon topics that were to be touched upon in 
the evening sermon; of good-natured banter under 
which lay a solid foundation of respect and love; 
and through all Dr. Hepworth’s fun and absolute 
indifference to externals and mere outward form, a 
dignity of the soul that always magnified his calling 
as a priest of God. One warm Sunday afternoon 
as we sat on the piazza he noticed two little vines, 
offshoots from the vigorous stock that draped the 
nearest column. They had forced their way up 
through the uneven crack between the rough stone 
of the house-wall and the floor. Dr. Hepworth 
called my brother’s attention to the feeble life of 
the slender shoots. ‘‘Let ’s give them a chance, 
Ward,’’ he said; and the two whipped out their 
pocket-knives and began digging through the thick 
floor. More than an inch each way they cut the 
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square holes. It is slow work to bore through a 
southern pine plank with a penknife, when all the 
time there is a delicate live thing in question that 
must not suffer a scratch. They spent a good half- 
hour at the task and added years of life to the two 
aspiring little creatures, which were unfortunately 
cut down at last by the pruning shears of an over- 
zealous gardener. But two rough holes in the floor 
still remain to remind us of a tender heart that would 
not see the feeblest thing to which God had given 
life perish for want of his timely help. 


CHAPTER XI 
EDITORIAL AND LITERARY WORK—1885-1897 


WITH hardly a breathing space Dr. Hepworth 
continued to be wholly engrossed in his duties as 
editor of the Herald until 1892. Everything else 
was crowded out. Occasionally there would come 
the diversion of a trip taken for a purpose, always in 
the line of editorial duty, as when, in 1886, he went 
in August to the Adirondacks, remaining about 
three weeks, that he might secure some valuable in- 
terviews with President Cleveland; and in August, 
1887, when he spent a fortnight at Saratoga, saw 
many politicians of various persuasions, and acquired 
a good deal of useful information on political affairs. 
He was allowed each summer a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, during which, for a number of years in succes- 
sion, he visited the Shoals; but aside from this his 
outings were almost entirely confined within the 
limits of his two-nights-a-week off. He could run 
down to the seashore and get a mouthful of fresh 
air, but no real rest. 

In the spring and summer of 1887, when the Guil- 
ford Miller case was attracting public attention, he 
was called to Washington several times that he 
might have interviews with the President and with 
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Secretary Lamar concerning it. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad had certain lands granted to it, but 
as portions of that land had already been granted 
to settlers, a certain other portion was reserved for 
it to make its selection from, to make up its de- 
ficiencies. On this withdrawn indemnity portion 
Guilford Miller had made his home in 1878, and 
the railroad company now claimed his land and 
improvements. Attorney General Garland had de- 
cided in favor of the corporation, but the Herald 
was making a brave fight in advocating the claims 
of Mr. Miller. Senator Payson, of Illinois, had 
drawn up papers supporting his cause and these 
Dr. Hepworth brought to the President’s notice. 
His friendly reception by President and Mrs. Cleve- 
land, whom he saw both at Washington and at 
their country residence, Oak View, was most grati- 
fying to him, and the result of his interviews gave 
great satisfaction to the Herald. The substance 
of the President’s decision was that the settler 
had as much right at least as the corporation, and 
that the latter must make its selection without 
delay and must not crowd out and shut the door 
against settlers. In this case a large tract had been 
held in reserve for fifteen years, to the detriment of 
the general public. 

These Washington trips also brought Dr. Hep- 
worth into pleasant social relations with Mr. Charles 
Nordhoff, then the Washington correspondent of the 
Herald, and he enjoyed very pleasant intercourse 
with the Nordhoff household. He had also, at 
about the same time, interviews in Philadelphia and 
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Scranton, Pennsylvania, with Mr. Powderly, leader 
of the Knights of Labor. 

The addition of Mr. John Russell Young to the 
corps of editors in October, 1887, was a great relief 
to Dr. Hepworth. He had labored very hard 
throughout the year, especially during the summer, 
and Mr. Young took from him the burden of foreign 
news, which had weighed somewhat heavily. Work 
went on steadily and quietly for the next two years. 

In 1890, owing to ill-health, Mr. Nordhoff left 
Washington for California; and toward the close of 
the year Mr. Young resigned, so Dr. Hepworth’s 
position once more became uncomfortably burden- 
some. It is well known that Mr. Bennett, whether 
abroad or at home, controls with exactitude and 
particularity the newspaper he inherited from his 
father, and directs minutely its policy. Dr. Hep- 
worth and his associate editors were in constant 
touch with him both by cable and by letter; but 
when the ‘‘chief’’ is seldom in residence, though he 
had a dozen cables at command, the presiding editor 
must carry a burden of care, and his anxieties be- 
come all the more wearing when for a series of years 
the burden cannot be laid by nor the office work 
forgotten for more than two weeks at atime. But 
for the resilience of Dr. Hepworth’s temperament 
he would have broken under the strain long before. 
This year, however, he was allowed a month’s rest, 
which time he divided between the Shoals and the 
Adirondacks. 

In December Mr. Bennett cabled to know whether 
Dr. Hepworth would like to go to Washington in 
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Mr. Nordhoff’s place, but he replied in the negative. 
For some years Mrs. Drury had made her home 
with the Hepworth household, and as her health 
was extremely delicate the family avoided, so far as 
practicable, any change that would disturb the 
established order of their home life. 

In the spring of 1891, through some alteration in 
his office hours, Dr. Hepworth found time to write 
for publication outside of his regular newspaper 
work; and in the summer of 1892 he was relieved 
by Mr. Bennett from the pressure of editorial re- 
sponsibility. His connection with the Herald still 
held him tied to New York, and he was due at the 
daily Council whenever it was held; but his work 
became such as to give him his nights at home. 
During these two years he wrote many short stories, 
—more than thirty were dashed off in about twenty 
months, and one longer one, published serially in the 
Chautauquan, ‘‘John Morgan, Socialist and Lover.”’ 
This last was written at Long Beach. Mr. Charles 
B. Woodcock Savage, Dr. Hepworth’s old friend 
from St. John, N. B., had taken, with Mr. Donald 
Hendry, a cottage there; and during the heated 
term of 1891 the Hepworths spent a night twice a 
week at their cottage, returning in time for the 
Council at three o’clock the next afternoon. The 
two weeks of their vacation were also passed at Long 
Beach. In March, 1891, Dr. Hepworth had written 
an article, ‘Have we a Republican Form of Govern- 
ment in New York?’’ which was also published in 
the Chautauguan, and in December he wrote the first 
of his remarkable series of little books full of spiritual 
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comfort and counsel. This was called The Life Be- 
yond, and was issued by Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Company as an Easter publication in 1892. The 
second of this series, Hiram Golf’s Religion, was 
written about the time this was first published, and 
was brought out, anonymously, by E. P. Dutton & 
Company in 1893. More than thirty-five thousand 
copies of this little book have been issued by the 
firm. Dr. Hepworth had the faculty of picking up 
or inventing unusual names for his characters, such 
as Hiram Golf, John Jessig, Jonas Crimp, Farmer 
Kinch. The game of golf had not attained vogue 
in the United States in 1892, the time when this 
story was written, and Dr. Hepworth had no thought 
of it in naming his ‘‘Shoemaker by the grace of 
God’’; but after both the game and the book had 
won popularity, a newspaper writer, having in mind 
the prevalence of Sunday games, reported the name 
of the Doctor’s most famous book as “‘ Hiram’s Golf 
Religion.’’ Two other books are properly counted 
with this series, They Met in Heaven, published 
January, 1894, written in April, 1893, and The 
Farmer and the Lord, written December, 1895, and 
published the following month. Brown Studies on 
Camp Fires and Morals was written during the year 
1894 and published in 1895. These all ran through 
several editions, four thousand being the lowest 
number of any one of them, while of They Met in 
Heaven more than twice that number was issued. 
When Mr. Randolph went out of the publishing 
business, the plates of Zhe Life Beyond were ac- 
quired by E. P. Dutton & Company, which firm 
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has continued to publish all of Dr. Hepworth’s later 
serious work. The fact that the little book about 
Hiram Golf contained merely a succession of very 
simple religious conversations, with but the slightest 
thread of a story, makes its great popularity seem 
phenomenal. Yet it clutched at the heart of the 
reader not only because of the sweet reasonableness 
of the leading character, but because its teachings 
were plainly of vital interest to the author. An old 
clergyman, writing in 1894 to the Rev. Dr. Collyer 
from Canada, says: 


‘** Hiram Golf, Shoemaker by the grace of God,’ I 
have read yesterday and to-day and have been charmed 
with it. The last chapter, ‘From Earth to Heaven,’ 
brought tears tomy eyes. Ido not easily weep. I can- 
not say when I wept before. It must be a long time 
since, but Hiram’s translation touched the fountain. 
What a beautiful character he was! Who is the writer? 
Both Mrs. B. and I have very much enjoyed your New 
Year’s gift. I intend to read part of it to my class to- 
morrow afternoon.’’ 


A letter written in 1897 by the librarian of a free 
library in a small New Hampshire town illustrates 
the manner in which this book constantly multiplied 
its readers: 


“Rev. Grorce H. HepwortuH, 
“* DEAR SIR: 

‘*T have thought many times that I should like to have 
you know how much pleasure and comfort and good 
your little books have given to the patrons of W-: 
Library. 
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“‘Some months ago a gentleman living in Groton, 
Mass., bought a copy to read in the cars on his way 
from Boston. He was so pleased with it he recom- 
mended it to a friend who also bought acopy. A little 
later my sister was at this friend’s house and read it and 
advised me to buy it for our Public Library, which I did. 
One of the first persons to take out the book was the 
Baptist minister who asked for some ‘ not very large book 
for his wife to read.’ A few days after, he told me he 
was going to preach from Hiram Golf the next Sunday, 
and at the close of his sermon he advised his congrega- 
tion to read the book. Not long after, the Congrega- 
tional minister read it and publicly referred to it. Since 
then I have added to the Library Zhe Farmer and the 
Lord, They Met in Heaven, and The Life Beyond, and as 
I said at first they have all given great help and comfort. 
Hardly a new novel has been so often called for as Hiram 
Golf’s Religion. You struck a happy vein when you 
wrote it.’’ 


All of these books called out letters of thanks from 
appreciative readers, Brown Studies, which treated 
more particularly of family relations, receiving much 
commendation, but it was Hzvam Golf’s Religion 
above the rest from which telling passages were 
filched for obscure country newspapers and whole 
chapters translated for small Spanish sheets in the 
Southwest. Even the Cleveland Baking Powder 
Company took advantage of its popularity to head 
an advertisement with Hiram’s sententious remark 
to the Parson that there was ‘‘more reel religion in 
bakin’ a loaf of sweet bread than in goin’ to a church 
meetin’ and lettin’ the bread get sour.”’ 
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In these later years Dr. Hepworth wrote at home 
in his apartment in the Chelsea, on West Twenty- 
third Street. Not only was he undisturbed by such 
domestic bustle and sounds as would necessarily 
come to his ear, but the home voices and conversa- 
tion might go on around him and seem only a pleas- 
ant accompaniment to his thought; he could still 
remain absorbed init. ‘‘Do anything you like,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘only don’t speak to me.”’ 

In 1892, Dr. Hepworth began to write book- 
notices for the Herald, somewhat over a column 
weekly, for the Saturday’s issue; and the same year 
he began a series of Sunday leaders which later, 
slightly modified by the adoption of a text, became 
widely famed as the (erald’s Sunday sermon. By 
this change of work Dr. Hepworth was relieved from 
going to the office. He spent July, August, and 
half of September at Long Beach, having been ex- 
cused from attending Council, and three weeks of 
October at Lakewood, N. J. He continued, how- 
ever, to write special editorials for special occasions. 

In the spring of 1893 the Ze/egram was put in Dr. 
Hepworth’s charge, his name appearing upon it as 
editor. Apropos of this change a contemporary said: 

“Dr. Hepworth is now moulding public opinion 
as editor of the New York Evening Telegram, Mr. 
Bennett’s evening paper. This is like setting a big 
Corliss engine to running a toy bicycle. The Doc- 
tor has for years been the main editorial writer on 
the Herald, and wields a pen which all the other 
editors in New York respected and which all the 
rogues feared.”’ 





GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 1893 
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Throughout 1893 and 1894 his work for the Ze/e- 
gram included two articles daily. This, with book 
notices and the Sunday leader for the Herald, pre- 
vented him from doing much outside writing. In 
December, 1893, he preached more than once for 
the Rev. Dr. Dixon in the Hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the same month delivered 
a lecture before the Mechanics’ Association at Car- 
negie Hall, on ‘‘The Power of the Press,’’ but his 
great gifts as a public speaker were seldom em- 
ployed during the remainder of his life. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hepworth passed the summers of 
1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896 at the Oriental, Manhat- 
tan Beach. Dr. Hepworth was kindly excused from 
attending Council more than once a week, with the 
understanding that he should keep in touch with the 
office and be ready to respond in any emergency. 
Their friends, Mr. and Mrs. F. Stanhope Philips, 
who had been neighbors at the Sherwood, were with 
them at the Oriental during these summers. In 
1893, the two weeks’ vacation was spent partly at 
Sharon, Connecticut, and a few days at Easthamp- 
ton, Long Island. In 1894, Dr. and Mrs. Hep- 
worth took advantage of their vacation to visit the 
scene of his first pastorate. They went as guests of 
Miss C. A. Middlebrook, a former parishioner in 
New York, and Dr. Hepworth preached in the 
church where he had ministered nearly forty years 
before, and renewed relations with many of his old 
friends. Later they spent a few days at the pleasant 
inn at Sharon. In 1895, in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Philips, they took a trip to New England, 
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visiting Gloucester, Magnolia, and the Shoals, and, 
later, Dr. Hepworth went with them for a few days 
to the Adirondacks. In 1896 Mrs. Hepworth was 
detained in Boston and Dr. Hepworth’s vacation 
was spent in little trips, in company with these 
friends, to Wolf Island and Cape Vincent. As Dr. 
Hepworth was an impulsive man, liable to start off 
on the spur of the moment without taking thought 
as to the necessary provision for the trip, Mrs. Hep- 
worth fell into the habit of asking him, before they 
set out anywhere together, whether he had a supply 
of money in his pocket. But Mr. Philips enjoyed 
formulating a plan and carrying out its details, so it 
was a relief for the Doctor on these joint excursions 
to leave all business arrangements to his friends and 
pay his score at the end of the day’s or the week’s 
pleasuring. In 1897 Dr. and Mrs. Hepworth took 
for the summer months the cottage at Long Beach 
they had so often visited, and the Doctor went once 
a week to the Council, as in the previous summers. 

The Sunday editorials, or sermons, which had 
been running for over a year, began to make quite 
a stir by the spring of 1894. Letters were sent to 
the Herald, week by week, begging that they might 
be collected and brought out in book form, and this 
was done by Dutton & Company, who published 
the first series just before Christmas. Early in 1895, 
by Mr. Bennett’s request, ‘‘Chat by the Way’’ was 
resumed in the Sunday Herald, and though Dr. 
Hepworth’s name was retained as editor of the 
Lelegram, he ceased to write for it. In 1806 his 
book-notes were given up, but he prepared editorials 
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for the Herald more frequently, and attended the 
Council daily except when excused in the summer. 
In June of this year he had another interview for 
the Herald with President Cleveland in Washington, 
on the subject of hard money, and one at Newport 
with Ex-Secretary Whitney concerning the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Watterson for a third ticket. 

In October ‘“‘Chat by the Way’’ was dropped, 
finally, from the Herald, and in December Dr. Hep- 
worth prepared for the press the second series of 
the Herald sermons, published the following spring. 
He was also asked by the manager of the Hera/d in 
December to write an article, for the Easter num- 
ber, on the last eight days of the life of Jesus Christ. 
This was written and profusely illustrated, and was 
cabled entire for the Paris edition of the paper. 
During January and February, 1897, Dr. Hepworth 
rewrote and enlarged this article at the request of 
his publishers for an Easter book; and in June he 
was asked to prepare the story of the “‘Childhood of 
Jesus’’ for the Christmas number of the New York 
Herald. This he did during the summer, and it ap- 
peared at the holiday season, beautifully illustrated. 

As has been shown earlier, Dr. Hepworth’s family 
connections were very few. In the late eighties his 
half-brother, Mr. Samuel S. Hepworth, being obliged 
to go West on business, brought his family, consist- 
ing of three young daughters, from Yonkers to New 
York, and established them with a maid who had 
been a member of his household for years, in a hotel 
near the Sherwood, where Dr. and Mrs. Hepworth 
were then living, that they might be in constant 
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communication with their uncle and aunt. The 
nieces visited them often, and their coming gave 
them both great pleasure. At that time Dr. Hep- 
worth did not get home from the Heradd office until 
about two in the morning, so he breakfasted at 11 
A.M. The young people frequently came at that 
hour because they knew they would find him at 
home. A wild frolic was sure to follow, and it 
would be difficult to say which enjoyed it the more, 
the Doctor or the children. Dr. Hepworth had so 
few relatives that this pleasant intercourse with 
those of his own blood of a younger generation was 
a great delight to him. 

After her father’s death in 1893, one of the 
nieces, Gertrude W. Hepworth, came to New York, 
residing with her friend, Dorothy Humbert. They 
lived as ‘‘bachelor girls’ in a studio not far from the 
Chelsea. 

They sometimes made the early morning trip 
across the Hudson with Dr. Hepworth on one of 
the large double-deck ferryboats of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Dr. Hepworth paid much attention to 
physical exercise. He practised gymnastics daily, 
took long walks, from the Chelsea to the down- 
town Herald office, and expanded his lungs with 
breathing exercises. Though not over fond of early 
rising, an invitation from ‘‘Uncle George’’ was a 
potent magnet, and his niece and her friend were 
generally waiting for him at the ferry. 

According to their report to Mrs. Hepworth, it 
was “‘such fun!’’ They generally had the boat all 
to themselves at that early hour, they said, ‘‘and 
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ran about and played games, and Uncle George was 
the youngest of the party.’’ 

But beside the fun, there was much wise and help- 
ful talk. Dr. Hepworth taught them how to take 
the ‘‘deep breathings’’ which he thought most bene- 
ficial for the health, and gave them many hints as 
to their course of reading and study. The two 
young women cannot fail to hold among their most 
cherished memories those happy mornings on the 
river with ‘‘Uncle George,’’ the merriest of play- 
mates, the kindest of friends. 


CHAPTER UAH 
THROUGH ANATOLIA IN WINTER—1897-1898 


IN the autumn of 1894 the whole civilized world 
was shocked by rumors of Kurdish massacres in 
Anatolia. For years the Turkish government had 
shown increasing stringency against Christian educa- 
tion, Christian worship, and the practice of the in- 
junctions of the Christian religion by its Greek and 
Armenian subjects. In the interior Armenians suf- 
fered many cruelties from the maladministration of 
justice and from undue taxation. For a year or 
two the unruly Kurds had been encouraged by the 
Porte to organize themselves into troops, called 
Hamidieh in honor of the Sultan, and this gave 
them an opportunity to indulge their natural turn 
for plunder with a show of authority. In Septem- 
ber, 1894, under some sort of instruction from the 
local government, Kurdish chiefs attacked the Sas- 
soun section, west of Mush, including forty Armen- 
ian villages, besieged the whole province, and 
exterminated its population. Ten thousand is a 
moderate estimate of the number slain. From that 
time until the close of the year 1895 there were out- 
breaks of the Kurds and Turkish soldiery against the 
Armenians in various towns and villages of Asia 
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Minor, conducted with horrible brutality and accom- 
panied by the pillage and destruction of houses, the 
desecration of churches, and atrocities toward women 
and children too revolting to be told. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the loss of life, not including the 
Sassoun massacres, would be fifty thousand. The 
reports of these enormities roused a feeling of hot 
indignation in the hearts of Americans, all the more 
intense because the missionaries who had labored 
for years to elevate and educate these Armenians 
and purify their religion were, for the most part, 
Americans. 

In 1895 Mr. Sidney Whitman, an Englishman, 
and a journalist of acknowledged ability, became the 
Turkish correspondent of the New York Herald. 
Mr. Whitman was well known as a Turkish sympa- 
thizer ; and the utterances of the Hera/d touching the 
Armenian persecution differed so radically in tone 
from those of the New York press generally as to 
encourage the suspicion that Mr. Bennett’s reputed 
friendship for the Sultan had dictated the policy 
of the journal and given it a Turkophile character. 

In September, 1897, Dr. Hepworth was requested 
by cable from Mr. Bennett to go to Anatolia, take 
a bird’s-eye view of the Armenian region, and report 
the general condition and future prospects of the 
race. At first he felt strongly disinclined to under- 
take the trip, hazardous and dangerous even for a 
younger man at that season of the year, but much 
more so for a man of Dr. Hepworth’s age, sixty- 
four, in ‘far from robust health. But out-of-door 
life had always allured and benefited him, and when 
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he found that Mr. Bennett had been considering the 
subject seriously for some time, and that he wished — 
him to be perfectly free to search for and speak the 
truth as he found it, the project appealed strongly 
to him as a philanthropist. Mr. Bennett had dis- 
cussed his plan for such an expedition with the Sul- 
tan. The latter expressed the conviction that the 
reports of massacres from the Armenian districts 
contained more fiction than fact. The Sultan was 
told that Dr. Hepworth was a clergyman, and that 
his sympathies were with the Armenians, but that 
he was eager to learn facts and that he would speak 
the truth as he found it, impartially; upon which, 
orders were given that Dr. Hepworth should have 
as free an opportunity for investigation as the two 
months allotted for the journey would permit. The 
Sultan, however, made it a condition that Mr. Sid- 
ney Whitman should accompany the expedition, as 
well as certain of his azdes de camp as a sort of body- 
guard, 

The company consisted, therefore, of Messrs. 
Hepworth and Whitman, Sirry Bey (leader of the 
expedition), Secretary-General to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, Colonel Tewfik Bey, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rushdi Bey, and Khaled Bey, secretary to 
the expedition. Besides these, in his account of 
the journey Dr. Hepworth includes the dragoman 
Herrman, a Roumanian Jew, and later, Dr. Wallish, 
a physician attendant upon Sirry Bey, who was 
seriously ill upon the journey, and, for the comfort 
of those who could not eat rich Turkish food, an 
Armenian cook. 
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With such an entourage Dr. Hepworth realized 
that he would need a cool head to get at the truth; 
but Mr. Bennett had made it easy for his representa- 
tive by advising him to relinquish the journey if he 
found that, at any time, pressure were brought to 
bear to interfere with his freedom of action or in- 
vestigation. Dr. Hepworth had also had the good 
fortune to journey from Paris to Constantinople in 
company with the Rev. Dr. George Washburn, son- 
in-law of Rev. Dr. Hamlin, the founder of Robert 
College, who succeeded him as President of that 
important institution. Dr. Washburn probably 
knows more thoroughly the ins and outs of Eastern 
diplomacy and the trend of Eastern politics than 
any other living American, and he was glad to give 
to Dr. Hepworth the benefit of his experience and 
counsel. 

The plan of travel included as near an approach 
to the Russian and Persian frontier as possible, and 
took in the cities of Trebizond, Erzrum, Van, Bitlis, 
Diabekir, Aintab, and Alexandretta, thus bringing 
them within reach of the Sassoun district. This 
route was submitted to the Sultan, who accepted it 
without any limitations. Dr. Hepworth did not 
care to enter into particulars of the massacres, but 
the Sultan declared his wish to have them investi- 
gated, as they had been grossly exaggerated. The 
weather was growing colder and it was essential that 
the party should start at the earliest date possible 
because of the high mountain passes to be crossed; 
but instead of waiting six days in Constantinople, 
according to programme, there was the usual Oriental 
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delay of nearly thrice that length of time. At 
last they embarked, entered the Bosphorus, and 
steamed northward into the Black Sea, following 
the coast for nearly seven hundred miles to Trebi- 
zond. In every city where the party rested Dr. 
Hepworth exchanged visits with the Vali, called 
upon the consuls, the American missionary, and 
conversed with intelligent Armenians, that he might 
balance conflicting testimony. 

From Trebizond it was a ten days’ journey to Erz- 
rum. The third day they passed the Zigana Pass, 
six thousand feet high, and when nearing the top 
they met four or five caravans of camels, the cara- 
vans separated by spaces of about twenty rods in 
length. This gave them an uncomfortable and 
somewhat dangerous half-hour, on the narrow and 
precipitous road. 

After Zigana, they traversed a high plateau, 
visited Baiburt, and then came the critical point of 
their journey, the crossing of Kop Dagh, nearly 
eight thousand feet above the sea level. As they 
neared the summit ‘‘a snow-storm combined with 
a vicious gale’ caught them; blinding ice particles 
filled the air; but even in the midst of the fierce 
tempest the cheery voice of an American missionary 
who was travelling northward saluted and congratu- 
lated them on their good luck in having ‘‘broken 
the back ’’ of their journey. In these mountainous 
regions Dr. Hepworth found the days a constant 
delight. Of the ascent of Kop Dagh he wrote: 

‘The scene was so awfully grand that I was posi- 
tively hypnotized by it; the spirit of the universe 
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seemed to have entered my soul and to have ex- 
panded it to such an extent that even the idea of 
dying under such circumstances appeared to be not 
only natural and proper but even desirable. 

Kop Dagh was a sort of highway to heaven, to the 
sun, the stars, and it would not be a mishap if we 
should step from its summit to the next world.’’? 

But the nights “‘were a horror.’’ The filth of the 
khans, the presence of cattle and vermin exasper- 
ated him, and he declared: 

*“When a man is doing work which tries his nerves 
he ought to have two things, a night-shirt and a 
wash-basin. . . . Aclean face and clean hands 
help to keep the heart brave and the consciousness 
of uncleanliness throws a man out of mental gear.’’ 

Mr. Whitman, his companion, had “‘a genius for 
making everybody comfortable,’’ and if nothing else 
could be done he would cheer his fellow-traveller 
with a funny story. Indeed, Dr. Hepworth had 
only kind and appreciative words for his comrades 
on this trip, while Mr. Whitman wrote in 1902 of 
Dr. Hepworth’s courage and endurance: 

“‘He went through all the hardships of crossing 
the snowy range of the Taurus Mountains in mid- 
winter without ‘turning a hair.’ When it is borne 
in mind that our travel involved being in the saddle 
eight to ten hours a day, often starting long before 
daybreak between four and five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, crossing passes from six thousand to eight thou- 
sand feet high, with a ‘shake down’ at night on the 
floor of some huge £fan or stable on the caravan 

1Through Armenia on Horseback, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1898. 
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road where typhus and smallpox (as our doctor as- 
sured us) were to be had for the asking, it will be 
evident that Dr. Hepworth’s powers of endurance 
were submitted to and stood an exceptional test on 
that occasion. Yet I never knew him to take any 
stimulant whatever, although I do not believe he 
was a teetotaler on principle.’’ * 

At Erzrum the investigators tarried somewhat 
longer than their schedule allowed because of the 
illness of one of the party, Sirry Bey. While wait- 
ing, Dr. Hepworth learned that their proposed route 
was to be changed, and his suspicions were at once 
aroused. Instead of going to Bitlis, it was planned 
to go west to Erzingen, thence to Sivas, and so 
round the mountains to the south. This would pre- 
vent their visiting places where the massacres had 
been the most tragical. The reason assigned for 
the change was that the roads were blocked with 
snow, and the mail-ponies had been at a standstill 
for five days. Dr. Hepworth was ready to relinquish 
his journey, or to go on alone with only a few 
saptiehs as a guard, rather than fail to carry out his 
intention of taking the Bitlis route. Mr. Whitman 
maintained that this change of plan was due to Sirry 
Bey’s illness, but Dr. Hepworth could but think that 
his preliminary letters had given offence and that 
this method was consequently taken to block the 
expedition. At last Dr. Hepworth and Mr. Whit- 
man despatched a telegram to Constantinople that 
would reach the Sultan, and in two days received 
the direct answer that if Dr. Hepworth had chosen 

1 New York Herald, Paris, June 27, 1902. 
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the Bitlis route, that must be taken. Thus the 
matter was settled. However, they were forced to 
give up Van, the nearest point to the Russian border 
he had planned to reach, as it was probable that 
they would be snowed in if they once succeeded in 
reaching the city. This was a grave disappoint- 
ment. 

The road to Bitlis, over the mountains, was out 
of the question; so it was decided to go in an 
easterly direction for sixty or seventy miles, then 
southerly, along the western shore of Lake Van. 
The journey to Bitlis was taken by sledge, carriage, 
or on horseback. They passed through villages not 
noted in the guide-books, where it was said no Euro- 
pean had been seen before; Dr. Hepworth satisfied 
his wish to get into personal relations with the 
Kurds and Circassians, and for ten blissful minutes 
his hungry eyes took in a glorious view of Mount 
Ararat; but then the curtain of mist closed again 
and shut out mountains hardly ten miles away. For 
twenty-four hours they drove or rested within range 
of the lofty peak, seventeen thousand feet high, but 
caught no glimpse of it again. Four days were 
spent in Bitlis. Here he took special pains to dis- 
cover the condition of the Armenian population, 
which is large. He consulted Turks, missionaries, 
consuls, Mohammedan priests, Kurdish officers, and 
shopkeepers, and never had more trouble in sifting 
evidence. 

From Bitlis to Aintab, more than three hundred 
miles, was a tortuous, rocky, dangerous bridle-path, 
only to be travelled on horseback, and to cover 
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twenty-five miles a day required from nine to thir- 
teen hours in the saddle. The fatigue of travel and 
the cold nearly exhausted their vital force often- 
times, but Dr. Hepworth declared that after being 
out-of-doors fifteen hours a day with but very un- 
satisfactory food, he supped on ozone and was con- 
tent. Hardships counted for very little and the 
magnificent landscape satisfied his soul. 

Leaving for Diabekir they followed the Tigris for 
a while, sometimes riding in the dry, rocky bed of 
the stream, then clambering over boulders, or ford- 
ing the cold and muddy river. Indeed, they counted 
the journey west from Bitlis the hardest part of the 
whole trip and they rested two days in Diabekir. 
The roads grew worse and worse. They reached 
Biredjik on the last day of the year. This town on 
the Euphrates interested him, for it was here that 
the Turks gave the thousand Armenians, who were 
about an eighth of the population of the town, the 
choice of death or the acceptance of Islam. At the 
date of Dr. Hepworth’s visit to the place, these 
Armenians had obtained permission to go back to 
their old faith. The travellers crossed the Euphrates 
New Year’s morning, 1898, and, after another hard, 
long stretch over bad roads, came to Aintab. Al- 
ready it seemed as if home were near at hand, and 
in a few days they reached Alexandretta, where in 
the American consul’s house Dr. Hepworth found a 
warm welcome and satisfying food. The voyage 
from Alexandretta to Constantinople occupied about 
six days. 

Considering the fact that but two short months 
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were allowed for this itinerary and that the time 
spent in the larger towns where information could 
be gained was correspondingly brief, it was aston- 
ishing that Dr. Hepworth collated so many facts 
and drew such sane conclusions. He gathered in- 
formation from every quarter, wrote full notes, and 
sifted contradictory evidence carefully. His impres- 
sions were given in letters to the New York Herald, 
and before the year was out his very readable vol- 
ume, Zhrough Armenta on Horseback, was issued by 
E. P. Dutton & Company. As to his sources of 
information he says: 

““T saw all classes and questioned men of all 
nationalities. I talked with the Vals or governors 
of provinces, with Turkish military officers, with 
colonels of Hamidieh regiments, with missionaries, 
with consuls, American, French, English, and Rus- 
sian, with Armenian bishops and Armenian peasants, 
and, in a word, with every one who came in my way 
who was willing to discuss the subject.”’ 

In his judgment the Turks were free-handed, 
generous, fine horsemen, and brave soldiers, but 
jealous of the Armenians and Greeks, whom they 
hated because of their mental superiority, thrift, and 
business enterprise. The Armenians had the faults 
of a subject race, and having long been cowed with- 
out means of defence and overpowered by numbers, 
they had lost the old-time courage of their heroic 
ancestors. Often they would submit to death 
rather than strike a blow. 

He held the antipathy between the Turk and 
Armenian to be a race rather than a religious 
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antagonism; that though it is usually claimed by 
Turks that their law is one and the same for all sub- 
jects of the empire, its enforcement varies, and it is 
the intention of the Turk to oppress the Armenian 
and keep him poor. He recognized that there were 
few revolutionists in Turkey at the time of the out- 
breaks, and these stole into the country over the 
Russian border and tried, ineffectually, to stir up 
sedition in some few of the larger towns, or they 
committed a murder or two. Where governors did 
their duty and arrested these few revolutionists 
there were no massacres. But the fear of insurrec- 
tion terrified some of the Vadzs, and the lust for 
plunder possessed the Kurdish troops. The Turks 
who were looking for an occasion, an excuse for 
massacres, seized it. 

As for the Sultan Dr. Hepworth judged that he 
had not planned the destruction of the Armenians, 
but that false reports of uprisings had been sent to 
Constantinople and the Sultan had ordered their 
suppression. After the massacres equally false re- 
ports of the ‘‘suppressions’’ had been returned to 
the palace, for it was the policy of those in authority 
in Anatolia and of the officers of unpaid troops who 
thus enriched themselves by the spoils of looted 
houses and shops, to falsify and excuse their action. 
Offices in Anatolia were obtained by intrigue and 
official reports were hopelessly unreliable. 

He had many good and appreciative words to say 
of American missionaries, whom he stoutly defended 
from charges of disloyalty to the Turkish govern- 
ment, and whose work always aroused him to enthus- 
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iasm as the only hopeful sign in the great empire. 
He was interested in the governmental system of 
education, some of whose schools he visited, and 
whose work he discussed at length with Sirry Bey; 
but the American schools and colleges seemed to 
him beacon lights that shone bright in the surround- 
ing darkness. 

He also dwelt in his general summary upon the 
fact that a country that has no roads has no com- 
mercial future and he asserted that with its rich soil 
and mountains abounding with ores the people of 
Asia Minor would be transformed in a single gener- 
ation were they given a good railroad that could 
make a profitable market possible. 

But he realized that Turkey would never organize 
practical reforms, being paralyzed and hopeless; and 
he felt assured that the root of the difficulty was 
political rather than religious. 

On the publication of this book Rev. James L. 
Barton, D.D., Secretary of the American Board, 
wrote to Dr. Hepworth: 


‘*It seems to me that at great personal risk and sacri- 
fice you are giving to the world a fund of information 
which could be obtained in no other way.”’ 


Later he wrote again: 


**T can hardly tell you with what interest I have read 
Through Armenia on Horseback. My interest was two- 
fold, first because I was eager to learn your conclusions, 
and second because of your vivid descriptions of much 
that I have experienced in the same country. It wasa 
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source of constant wonder to me that you were able so 
accurately to observe and learn under the circumstances 
of your journey. I have known of no case where one 
has been able in so brief a time to sift the false from the 
true and get at the core of the situation so thoroughly as 
you did. I marvel still at your just estimate of the Turk. 
I think you treat him fairly and justly. . . . We 
are all under great obligations to you for your generous 
words regarding the missionaries and our educational 
work in that country. It will cheer them and give them 
new courage, while correcting some false impressions 
which are abroad. 

**T cannot commend the work too highly. It is broad 
in its scope, thorough in its investigations, sound in its 
conclusions, and as entertaining as a novel. I know of 
no work covering that country and theme which is so 
comprehensive and trustworthy.”’ 


Dr. G. C. Raynolds, of Van, whom Dr. Hepworth 
had greatly wished to see while on his journey, 
wrote: 


“‘ Our British Consul sent for your book, and gave me 
the privilege of reading it, and the impression it made 
was one of astonishment that in so short a time and amid 
so many unfavorable surroundings you were able to get 
such a correct idea of the situation.”’ 


Dr. Raynolds did not quite agree with him as to 
the Sultan’s ignorance as to the massacres, and Dr. 
Barton held that as religion and nationality were one 
in Turkey, it was hardly correct to say that it was race, 
not religion, that caused the persecution, nor did he 
find that the Armenians were quite so hopelessly 
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crushed as did Dr. Hepworth, but both agreed in 
commending the broad judicial quality of the work. 
A missionary in Czsarea wrote: 


**T want to thank you most heartily for both the man- 
ner and matter of your letters from Armenia [in the New 
York Herald]. If a residence of nearly twenty years 
among Armenians has given me any right to an opinion 
on the subject I want to say that, in my judgment, you 
have given a true picture of the causes, methods, effects 
of recent events in Turkey. It is possible that another 
might emphasize some points more than you have done 
in the letters I have seen, might change the coloring 
slightly, but on the whole I feel that to change will be to 
mar. If not done already I hope that these letters will 
be collected in permanent form as they were originally 
written. To edit them, to re-write in cold blood, would 
be to diminish their charm and lessen their convincing 
power.”’ 


These all wrote from the missionary standpoint, 
but from Ann Arbor, Michigan, James B. Angell, 
LL.D., President of the University, man of affairs, 
and former United States Minister to Turkey, wrote: 


‘‘T have devoured your book on Armenia, reading 
every word from title-page to colophon. 

‘* And I wish to express my admiration not only for 
the charming style, but yet more for the sound judgment, 
the thoroughly judicial spirit, and the courage which 
mark your work. 

‘*Your conclusions in almost every particular agree 
with those to which I have been led, some of which I 
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frankly stated to the American (Congregational) Board 
at their recent annual meeting at Grand Rapids. 

‘‘Vour impression of the inherent race hatred of the 
Turk for the Armenian is a little stronger than mine. 
And I have been led . . . to think that the Sultan 
was more directly responsible for the massacres than you 
seem to believe. 

‘‘But your horoscope of the future of the Turkish 
race and of the Armenian if he remains under the Turk, 
and your estimate of the value of the American educa- 
tional institutions are thoroughly right. 

‘“We Americans, as I told the Foreign Secretary in a 
long talk on missionaries (which he reported to the Sul- 
tan), are the only nation which has sought nothing but 
the good of Turkey in our intercourse with her. 

‘“But I want to thank you for having written the most 
illuminating book I have seen on the ‘ true inwardness’ 
of the Armenian troubles.”’ 


This commission was difficult in the extreme. If 
in his letters to the Herald Dr. Hepworth cast any 
blame on the Armenian revolutionists for their 
efforts to stir up strife he was accused of trying to 
please Mr. Bennett and excuse the “‘unspeakable 
Turk.’’ If he failed to find in Abdul Hamid “‘the 
great assassin’’ he was still thought to be only 
carrying out Mr. Bennett’s plan to exonerate the 
Sultan; while Mr. Whitman and the courteous Turk- 
ish officers who accompanied him could not see with 
Dr. Hepworth’s eyes and were sure he had failed of 
doing justice to the governing race. 

My brother, Dr. Ward, while feeling the utmost 
confidence in Dr. Hepworth’s determination to re- 
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port affairs in Turkey as they were, feared that he 
would be too much hampered by his surroundings 
to get a fair impression, and in some editorial notes 
in the /udependent he implied perhaps too little faith 
in Dr. Hepworth’s ability to see through a mill- 
stone. Dr. Ward accepted the general impression 
and intimated that the expedition had been designed 
on Mr. Bennett’s part to minimize the Armenian 
sufferings and to excuse the Turks. If the two 
friends could have fallen out permanently over any- 
thing it would have been at this time, when, feeling 
deeply hurt, Dr. Hepworth resented with warmth 
the attitude of these editorial utterances. Dr. Hep- 
worth used often to say that in temper of mind he 
was like an Indian who could not forgive and forget 
an injury. But though in this instance the two 
‘“‘had it out’’ very frankly, their genuine affection 
for each other stood the test. Dr. Hepworth 
wronged himself always when he made this state- 
ment. He was a man of quick feelings and what- 
ever he deemed a misjudgment wounded him so 
deeply that it made him sore and sometimes left a 
scar, but, after freeing his mind, he frankly forgave 
a wrong and bore no resentment. 

Dr. Hepworth left Constantinople January g, 
1898, started for Paris January 14th, and sailed for 
home from Genoa February t1oth, reaching New 
York February 22d. He began writing his book 
Through Armenia on Horseback in Paris. It was 
finished in May and published the following Sep- 
tember. 


CHAPTER Xilt 
CLOSING YEARS—1898-1902 


Dr. HEPWORTH resumed work on the Herald 
immediately upon his return from Turkey. He 
went to the Council daily, wrote the Sunday ser- 
mon, and contributed occasional editorials. 

He took his morning gymnastic practice regularly, 
his daily run before breakfast, and, during the sum- 
mer, long walks and bicycle trips on the beach. In 
the summer of 1898, as well as of the preceding 
year, Mrs. Hepworth’s sister, Mrs. M. E. Merritt, 
with her daughter Ethelind, came to Long Beach 
to join with the other members of the household 
in celebrating the birthday of their mother, Mrs. 
Drury. Mrs. Merritt, as a young girl, had browsed 
at will in her brother-in-law’s library in the Shaw- 
mut Avenue home, and now uncle and niece proved 
equally friendly and companionable as they enjoyed 
these bicycle trips together. From the last of June 
~wntil the middle of September Dr. and Mrs. Hep- 
worth remained at their cottage, the Doctor only 
going to the city to attend the Council twice a 
week, except on special emergencies, as when early 
in September he took charge of the Zelegram for ten 
days during the vacation of the superintending editor. 
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But with all his exercise, Dr. Hepworth was far 
from well, and his eyes also gave him trouble. At 
times the sight failed for a few moments, sometimes 
in one, sometimes in the other eye. By advice of a 
friend he put himself into the hands of an expert 
trainer who gave severer exercise, and took long 
walks with him, beginning in October. Though 
somewhat discouraged at times, Dr. Hepworth con- 
tinued this training for three months. 

In January, 1899, he resumed his own regular 
gymnastics, getting up early, taking a cold bath, 
and exercising with dumb-bells and Indian clubs. 
Then came a run to the river and a trip across on 
the ferryboat, bare-headed even in cold weather, 
with the practice of long, deep breathing. 

This was a very busy year. Now and then, when 
tired, he had sharp pains in the toes, like a jumping 
toothache; he took this to be his old enemy, the 
gout. In the early spring for over a month he had 
charge of the 7elegram and wrote leaders for it, be- 
side his other duties; and on Easter Sunday he 
made an address to working men at Cooper Union 
for the People’s Institute under the charge of Mr. 
Charles Sprague Smith. The hall was packed and 
the audience full of enthusiasm. He spoke again, 
the same week, in a Brooklyn church, upon Armenia. 

He had now been so long on the editorial staff of 
the Herald, and knew so intimately Mr. Bennett’s 
attitude toward the questions of the day, beside 
being calm in judgment and patient in investigation, 
that it became almost a matter of course that 
missions requiring tact and diplomacy should be 
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entrusted to him. Two important commissions fell 
to his care this year. The first was undertaken in 
May, when he went to Atlanta, Georgia, to look up 
and write letters about the terrible lynching of the 
negro, Sam. Hose, a#as Thomas Wilkes, and the 
crimes that led to it. Dr. Hepworth remained in 
Atlanta about ten days, during which time he was 
most kindly received and hospitably entertained. 
He visited the scenes of the tragedy, and sent 
several long letters to the Herald reviewing the 
case, but considering more at length the underlying 
causes that bring about lynchings, their demoralizing 
effects upon both whites and blacks, and the means 
that may be effectual to remove suspicion and pro- 
mote confidence between the races. Both the Afz- 
lanta Fournal and the Constitution had pleasant 
things to say about the kindly, philosophic spirit 
with which he carried on this study. 

The second trip took him to Utah. Having 
known that he was to go, he wrote several sermons 
beforehand, that he might feel free for the work in 
hand. He left for Salt Lake City November 2d, 
to study into the case of Brigham H. Roberts, who 
had been elected to the House of Representatives, 
though living in open violation of the law prohibit- 
ing polygamy. Dr. Hepworth was absent twenty- 
four days; he wrote six letters for the Herald during 
this time and was very busy collecting information 
concerning Mormonism. These letters were widely 
read and freely quoted by the press. When the 
Roberts case came up for investigation in December 
Dr. Hepworth was summoned to Washington to 
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meet the Committee of Investigation, and he wrote 
letters from the capital to the Herald, beside im- 
portant editorials bearing on the case. 

The summer of 1899 was spent, as were the two 
previous ones, at the Long Beach cottage, with the 
usual trips to the Herald office; and, as before, he 
took much exercise, walks, bicycle trips, and sea- 
baths. Dr. Hepworth found special pleasure dur- 
ing the summers spent at Long Beach in the study 
of astronomy. He had bought what was for an 
amateur student a very good telescope, and he spent 
many happy hours with chart and glass considering 
the heavens. 

During the next two years Dr. Hepworth, beside 
the weekly sermon, wrote many editorials, special 
leaders, and shorter editorial notes for both papers. 

As the attacks of pain in his feet became more 
frequent and severe he was obliged to give up long 
walks, but he kept in the open air as much as pos- 
sible. In March, 1900, he placed himself under the 
care of his family physician, Dr. Lawrence M. Stan- 
ton. The pangs of suffering would cease for a few 
days and then return as violent as ever. At Long 
Beach during the following summer the pain seemed 
to be held somewhat in abeyance, and, as a reclining 
attitude with the feet slightly raised was the 
most free from these attacks, he passed most of 
his time when not writing on the piazza in the 
hammock. 

For some time Mr. Philips had been in failing 
health, but in July he became seriously ill. While 
engaged in pastoral work Dr. Hepworth had always 
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been specially faithful in attendance upon the aged, 
the suffering, and the dying, and now when his 
friend stood in need of his sympathy and sturdy 
faith he suppressed his own pain so far as possible 
and devoted much time to his care and comfort. 
He visited him in Easthampton once or twice a 
month during the summer and in September went 
to Garden City to make arrangements for moving 
him thither for a few weeks. 

Three times in 1900 Dr. Hepworth went to Wash- 
ington, at Mr. Bennett’s request, to interview 
government officials; in April, apropos of Turkish 
claims; in October to consult President McKinley 
and Secretary Hay about Chinese matters and to 
urge arbitration and concerted action with Russia; 
and in November on the same business. On his 
return in October, Mrs. Hepworth wrote in her 
diary that her husband was “‘as full of life as thirty 
years ago.”’ 

On the last of these visits Dr. Hepworth was 
taken ill in Washington and was obliged to delay 
his return for a day. Mrs. Hepworth met him in 
the evening on his arrival at Jersey City. He was 
very pale and walked with great difficulty. He had 
been seized with a severe and sudden attack of pain 
in his back, could neither sit nor stand, and had 
been forced to receive all visitors lying on his back 
in bed. He suffered from this trouble for several 
weeks, but kept up and at work, as usual, and often 
visited his friend, carrying with him good cheer and 
comfort. Mr. Philips lingered until January 12, 
1901, when his sufferings ceased. Dr. Hepworth, 
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who felt his loss very keenly, assisted in conducting 
the funeral service. 

Early in January he interviewed the President 
again in Washington touching Chinese affairs, and 
yet again in February. These trips usually in- 
spirited him. Later in February intense pain in 
the back returned with renewed force. He kept up 
his writing, however, but could no longer walk and 
was obliged to take a coupé going to and from the 
Flerald office. 

By the middle of March his feet became very pain- 
ful, but on Easter Sunday he again addressed the 
People’s Institute in Cooper Union. Mrs. Hep- 
worth’s diary adds: ‘‘I begged him not to do it, he 
was suffering so much. He said: ‘I want to see if 
I can do it still.’ It was a great success, applause 
all the time, but he was used up; we had to hurry 
home.’’ This was the last time he spoke in public. 

These alternations continued, a little better, then 
much worse, but work always bravely done, and no 
commission from the ‘“‘chief’’ slighted or refused. 
In May he went to Philadelphia to report proceed- 
ings of the General Assembly, returning very tired. 
He could no longer take the early morning walks to 
the ferry, which had for years refreshed him, but as 
he was freer from pain in the morning he would take 
the car at the door of the “‘Chelsea,’’ ride to the 
ferry, and so enjoy the trip across the river, his 
niece and her friend often accompanying him. 

When the removal to Long Beach came, late in 
June, the sea air revived him in a measure, but the 
paroxysms of severe pain continued and he spent 
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his days on the piazza, only leaving it for his weekly 
attendance at the Council and for one or two special 
trips. On July 17th, having heard that Mr. Bennett 
had cabled a request that Dr. Hepworth write an 
editorial on the late Mr. Charles Nordhoff, he went 
at once to the office, returning about midnight quite 
exhausted. Again, when a cablegram from Mr. 
Bennett was received, August 8th, asking him to go 
once more to Washington on account of the Ven- 
ezuelan and Colombian complications, though in 
great suffering, he resolved to do the work. Mrs. 
Hepworth accompanied him. As usual, the trip 
proved a pleasant change and for two or three days 
he felt much better. September 6th was a day of 
acute pain, but when an excited neighbor came in 
with the story of the attack upon President Mc- 
Kinley, Dr. Hepworth pulled himself together and 
bégan making notes for a new sermon, telegraphing 
to the office that it would be there in time. He had 
just finished the sermon for the week when word of 
the assassination came. 

During these months the disease had advanced 
until the darting pains were felt along the leg and 
even in the shoulder. His weekly visits to New 
York taxed his strength severely. He would return 
home utterly exhausted, unable to eat, and would 
creep into the hammock and lie there worn with 
suffering until the sleep of weariness brought obliv- 
ion to pain. Still when urged to give up all work 
and take complete rest he always said: ‘‘ Nothing 
would make me so unhappy as that—to feel that I 
am laid on the shelf.’’ 
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Dr. Hepworth returned to New York the second 
week of September that he might have special treat- 
ment by Dr. J. G. Johnson, whose cheery presence 
gave him great comfort and whose touch had won- 
derful power. He gave no remedies, only using his 
hands, but the pain was reduced, the patient slept 
naturally, appetite returned, courage and hope re- 
vived. Dr. Hepworth drove out every pleasant day 
and attended the Council several times each week. 
He wrote the sermons regularly and occasional arti- 
cles, as, for example, in October, when he supplied a 
long leader on the Divorce Laws and another edito- 
rial upon the attitude taken by Episcopal churchmen 
in California with regard to divorce. 

By November the trouble appeared to have been 
brought down to the feet, and the pain was confined 
to them. As Dr. Hepworth expressed it, it had 
seemed ‘“‘like the pain of death,’’ but this seemed 
“like the pain of renewed life.’’ 

As the toes became more and more sensitive he 
could bear absolutely no covering at all over the 
feet. Going out had to be given up. He lay on 
the couch, and as he could not undress the days and 
nights were all as one; but he did not wish to be 
considered a sick man. Mrs. Hepworth could 
scarcely persuade him to exchange the loose coat 
he wore by day for a long, loose dressing-gown at 
night. ‘‘I’m not a sick old man,’’ he said, turning 
away; then added with a laugh, “‘I ’ve only got a 
sore toe.’’ But of course he enjoyed the comfort 
of the change. 

He slept as he could, especially after treatment, 
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and then was wakeful at night. Writing of those 
weeks his wife says: 

‘When urged by me to have a companion or at- 
tendant come for the night he said: ‘Oh, no, you 
are in the next room and I can call you if I need 
anything, and 1 have my books and many sweet 
thoughts. I would rather be alone.’ 

‘‘T am sure he had many deep spiritual experiences 
and communings. Often as he lay with closed eyes 
I gazed almost in wonder at his face. Such a beatific 
expression I have never seen on any other human 
countenance. : 

“Many times during the winter and spring he said 
to me: ‘This has been the happiest year of my life.’ 
“How can you say that?’ I would ask, ‘when you 
have suffered and are suffering so much?’ He would 
shake his head and say with still greater emphasis: 
‘It has been the happiest year of my life.’ ’’ 

Dr. Hepworth was passionately fond of music. 
His mother had taught him, when a boy, to play 
simple melodies on the piano and organ, and he had 
taken some lessons on the flute and cornet, but his 
life was too busy to pursue the study of music 
seriously. The violin was his favorite instrument, 
and it was his good fortune in 1893 to meet the 
Hungarian violinist, Mr. Victor Kiizd6, whose play- 
ing appealed strongly to Dr. Hepworth; the Hun- 
garian melodies had a peculiar charm for him. Mr. 
Kiizdd became a frequent visitor, his presence add- 
ing much to the pleasure of the summers at Long 
Beach. After Dr. Hepworth’s return to New York 
in September, he came almost every day all through 
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the winter and spring and played an hour for the 
Doctor, thus bringing to him the great pleasure of 
the day. After listening, soothed and quieted, he 
would fall into a peaceful sleep. 

A sitting posture with feet down was very painful; 
Dr. Hepworth, therefore, planned his sermons lying 
on his back, then he would run to his desk and write 
until the pain became unendurable, then lie down 
again and rest. In this way, through weary months, 
he prepared those messages of hope and encourage- 
ment that brought cheer and comfort to readers all 
over the world. 

As soon as the feet could bear a soft slipper Dr. 
Hepworth would walk for an hour or more at night, 
up and down the long corridor on which his apart- 
ment opened, that he might keep the use of his feet. 
By January a steady gain appeared to have set in, 
which continued for several months. After being 
shut in for eight weeks he began in January to go 
out in a carriage; then to attend meetings of the 
Council, from which he had been absent for four 
months. This he did at first twice and then four 
times a week, his wife driving to the office with him 
and calling for him on his return. Cold baths, deep 
breathings, and Indian-club practice he had kept up 
during all his illness; and toward the close of April 
he began again to take those trips across the river 
that he enjoyed far more than driving. 

But when the enervating days of May came the 
heat proved very trying, and he grew depressed. 
Preparations were at once made for an early removal 
to Long Beach, and they were only waiting for more 
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settled weather when, on May 28th, he suffered a 
relapse. Pain in the back returned and for a day or 
two he was much distressed, then seemed better for 
a few days, but for the first time since his return 
from Turkey he failed to write his weekly sermon 
and was forced to fall back upon one prepared some 
time before. Both physicians and trained nurses 
were in attendance, but his condition was not con- 
sidered critical until the 5th of June. 

On Saturday, two days later, a cablegram was re- 
ceived from Mr. Bennett telling him to take four 
months of entire rest; the sermons should be fur- 
nished by different clergymen as had been done 
during his Armenian trip. He asked his wife to 
show it to him, and as he read a bright smile lighted 
his face. ‘“‘Oh! if I get well we will have a good 
time this summer,’”’ he said; and a little later added: 
“It must be there is work for me to do if my life is 
to be spared.”’ 

But his work here was finished. A few hours 
afterward the brave, bright, unselfish spirit passed 
sweetly and peacefully on to the larger work of the 
Life Beyond. 


The tributes paid to Dr. Hepworth’s memory by 
the daily and weekly press, not alone of New York 
City, but of the whole country, were many and ap- 
preciative. His gifts as a journalist, author, and 
public speaker were eulogized, but above all as a 
sermonizer, and his personal charm was also recog- 
nized. 

““He was attractive as a writer,’’ said a Rochester, 
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New York, newspaper, ‘“‘but far more so as an ac- 
quaintance, for there was so much simplicity in his 
appearance and manner and so much that was win- 
ning and lovable that all who knew him feel a per- 
sonal loss.”’ 

But perhaps the most memorable editorial com- 
ment was that of the New York Suz, a journal chary 
of praise and inclined to cynicism. It said: ‘‘This 
was his record as a journalist during his many years 
of service: Thousands of columns and never one 
word that was not inspired by the kindness and 
good-will and active desire to help with which his 
honest soul was filled.’”’ Could he have asked for 
a more tender eulogy? 

It was more than a score of years since he had left 
the New York pulpit, and of the Manhattan Con- 
gregational Association of ministers which he had 
helped to organize the only living charter member 
was Dr. Ward. Younger men filled the Congrega- 
tional pulpits of Greater New York, hardly one of 
whom knew him otherwise than as a journalist and 
writer, but the older preachers of all denominations 
joined in words of loving praise for the completeness 
with which he had filled up life with usefulness and 
service. 

Said Dr. R. S. MacArthur (Baptist): ‘‘His sym- 
pathies were boundless as the human race and only 
the great God Himself can adequately measure the 
influence for good that went out from his clean 
hand and brave heart.’’ 

Ira D. Sankey, evangelist : ‘‘ His life was one filled 
with splendid Christian activities.”’ 
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Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler (Presbyterian): 
‘‘He was a strong man, and one whom we could ill 
afford to lose. . . . He was a genial, warm- 
hearted man and a genuinely eloquent preacher.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Slicer (Unitarian): ‘‘That 
was the keynote of Dr. Hepworth’s success—he 
honestly loved humanity.”’ 

Dr. Robert Collyer: ‘‘We were great friends, and 
truer friend man never had.”’ 

The funeral services were held on Tuesday after- 
noon, June 1oth, at the Manhattan Congregational 
Church, the nearest Congregational church then 
open. Many old friends had already left the city 
for their summer homes, but at an early hour the 
church was well filled. There were present repre- 
sentatives from the various churches Dr. Hepworth 
had served, from Nantucket, Boston, New York, 
Newark; but the majority of those present were not 
relatives, acquaintances, parishioners, but friends 
who had, for years, taken to heart the sermons he 
had preached to them from the Herald pulpit. A 
large proportion of them were plain people, plainly 
clad, whose hearts were divided by love and grief 
and whose eyes were veiled by gathering tears. 
One such had come to the Chelsea in the morning 
asking that he might be permitted to see the preach- 
er’s face. He was employed on the street railway 
and his hours of service forbade his attendance at 
the funeral, so he was admitted to weep with those 
who mourned in the home. 

The services, conducted by Dr. Ward, were of 
extreme simplicity. Hymns of faith and trust were 
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sung by the choir,—‘‘There is a land of pure de- 
light,’’ and ‘‘My faith looks up to Thee.’”’ Mr. 
Kiizdo’s violin breathed the spirit of celestial music 
in the tenderest of requiems, while the Scripture 
reading told of the translation of prophets and 
saints, and gave assurance of the Heavenly Home. 
The Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, senior pastor of the 
church from which Dr. Hepworth had gone out years 
before, under an oppressive weight of obloquy, led 
the assembly in prayer, and, afterward, in an address 
warm from the heart, told of an acquaintance with 
Dr. Hepworth in the early days of his Boston 
ministry. 

““This was the man I found in Boston all those 
years ago, who had already won the attention of the 
city and New England,’’ he continued, ‘‘of whose 
bright eager soul that could never be true which 
Robert Hall said of an eminent minister of his time 
—‘the beauty of his preaching was the beauty of 
frost.’ It was the fervency of a soul on fire. And 
a man, again, who was not content to be heard from 
his pulpit alone. He must be the leader in a move- 
ment to take a great theatre in that city and hold 
Sunday evening services to which thousands came 
who would never enter our churches. ; 

‘“‘When we came to the parting of the ways, I 
said: ‘Well, indeed, we are still of the same heart, 
while not of the same mind,’ and it was the same 
eager soul which I found to tell of God’s truth as he 
saw it and to do His work. 

‘“When he was silent for a season I met him one 
day on the street. When we had clasped hands, he 

18 
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said: ‘Do you know that I long to be at work again | 
in the ministry, and I am dreaming that if I can 

save enough to take care of the home I will finda 

church somewhere where I can minister to the peo- 

ple with no fee or reward.’ And I said: ‘If that 

time ever comes and you want the right hand of fel- 

lowship, let me know and I will be there, please 

God, to give it with all my heart.’ 

‘“The way did not open in this fashion, but may I 
say that a way did open in which he was able to do 
the crowning work of his life? And I am not sure 
that it was not the best work, through those ser- 
mons, in their essence so essential and so good, 
printed in the eminent journal that went into tens 
of thousands of homes Sunday by Sunday. I have 
found nothing like them in my reading, and I who 
have been trying to preach now these fifty-three 
years have wondered how it was done—so compact 
they are and so simple, with the simplicity of faith. 
Had he done nothing else I should thank God for 
these, so strong, so clear, and so true. i 

Dr. Ward’s address was equally simple. He said 
in short: 

‘“There is nothing good but goodness. And all 
that makes goodness good is the love that is in it. 
We love it, we call it lovable, because it is first 
loving. 

“*T never knew, I think, another so lovable man as 
was the dear friend whose store of loving and serving 
has just now been expended here to be enlarged 
above. 

‘““He had other qualities in superb measure, but 
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chief of them all was his capacity for loving service. 
You could see it in the smile of his leonine face. 
For to an unusual degree strength and gentleness 
were combined in his character. It was no error of 
theirs by which the disciples of the only perfect man 
that has yet appeared on earth called him sometimes 
the Lamb of God and sometimes the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah. That perfection of character in 
which the power of righteous wrath is controlled by 
the wealth of love is seldom found so complete as in 
the character of him whose form we to-day lay to 
FESU. 

“The great multitude of us are receptive souls. 
We take in, kindly enough perhaps, the love and 
help which others pour out upon us. We hold up 
our little alms-bowls to receive what others will give 
of direction and aid. But there are other souls that 
give rather than receive, whose love is a gushing 
fountain, no small trickling faucet, but an open 
water-main of helpful power. Such a man was our 
friend. - 

“Of late years the world has known him best by 
his little sermons every Sunday in the paper with 
which he was connected. Into them he put his 
heart. All his wealth of sympathy naturally took 
the form of asermon. He loved to encourage peo- 
ple, to help them bear their ills, to point them to 
the better life here, and the perfect life beyond. In 
these sermons to a vast congregation he talked not 
of philosophy, but of faith, not of creeds, but of 
goodness; much of duty here and much of the 
blessed beyond. 
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‘‘It was wonderful how these two thoughts filled — 
his soul and employed his pen; one the duty of love 
—love the whole of duty—and the other the blessed 
hope of immortality; courage, assurance, eternity, 
heaven, all things working for good, life worth 
living, death worth dying, God with us every day, 
Jesus the Resurrection and the Life, the Sermon on 
the Mount the substance of religion—these were the 
lessons that filled his own soul with power, and that 
gave heart to the multitude that read his words of 
courage and faith.’’ 

To see the throng present move slowly by the 
pulpit taking a last look at the face of the preacher 
was all the more impressive to those who in former 
days had been thrilled because of his spoken words, 
because they knew that very many of the multitude 
now saw his face for the first time. They had come 
out of gratitude for his written word. And some 
of his old friends realized as never before how wide- 
reaching had been the influence of the last twenty 
years of the preacher’s life, during which his voice 
was not heard. 

It is of small moment what becomes of the body 
when the soul has escaped; but as Dr. Hepworth 
approved of cremation his preference in this regard 
was respected. 

The following Tuesday evening a very quiet me- 
morial service was held in the prayer-meeting room 
of the Belleville Avenue Church in Newark. It 
was like a friendly family gathering. Many who 
had been attendants upon Dr. Hepworth’s ministry 
came from neighboring towns or from distant parts 
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of the city and bore touching testimony concerning 
the help they had received from him. How many 
times that evening were the words ‘‘I remember’”’ 
repeated! The hymns he read, the texts from 
which he preached, were recalled. One and another 
had kept in touch with him for nearly a score of 
years through his books and weekly sermons, and 
they brought in and read from them words that 
had lightened their grief in days of bereavement. 
Even amid the joys of Heaven such loving re- 
membrance must have heightened his bliss. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ONE WORD MORE 


IN drawing to a close this account of the life of 
George Hughes Hepworth I may, perhaps, be par- 
doned if mention is made here, rather than in a pre- 
face, of some difficulties in the way of doing the work 
satisfactorily, outside of the writer’s own deficiencies. 

Usually the ‘‘Life’’ of a man includes also many 
of his “‘Letters.’’ A man’s letters~bring the reader 
into closer touch with him than pages of description 
could do. But as Dr. Hepworth became absorbed 
in the world’s work he ceased to be a letter-writer. 
Even to his own family a telegram too often had to 
take the place of a letter when time was short and 
affairs pressing. A message from New York to his 
wife at Ocean Grove worded thus: ‘“‘The world is 
round and large and so am I,’’ would assure her that 
though busy he was still merry and not unmindful 
of her; and for a newspaper man, especially, whose 
days are passed pen in hand, even a short page of 
letter-writing becomes burdensome. But for the 
fact that Dr. Hepworth was more confidential with 
his public than are many writers, I should have been 
still harder put to it for the personal element, so 
essential in biography. 
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Unfortunately, also, many valuable papers—lec- 
tures, journals kept during the Civil War, and im- 
portant letters that had been preserved by Dr. and 
Mrs. Hepworth—were burned in the fire that de- 
stroyed the Morrell Storage Building in New York. 

Feeling this serious lack in material, I have yet 
to acknowledge generous help from very many, 
whether named or not in these pages, who have 
done all in their power, going far out of their way 
to satisfy my hunger for facts. It would have 
been quite impossible, however, to attempt any 
biography but for the care with which Mrs. Hep- 
worth had kept, year by year, the record of her 
husband’s work. It was at her request and relying 
upon her aid that I have made the attempt. 

One thing that has really given me zest, rather 
than pause, in this work has been the harsh judg- 
ments which, uttered or printed at the time Dr. 
Hepworth withdrew from the Unitarian connection, 
have followed him even to the grave. Take away 
the prejudice that modified these judgments and see 
how they read. For “‘vain’’ read “‘handsome’’; for 
shallow’’ read ‘‘popular’’; for “‘unstable’’ read 
“left Unitarianism’’; for ‘“‘sensational’’ read “‘origi- 
nal’; and for ‘‘unscholarly,’’ ‘‘untheological.’’ 
Look for a moment at the constantly repeated 
charge of changeableness. We see the young man, 
hardly out of his teens, picking South Boston 
drunkards out of the gutter. Only a few years later 
he is gathering (in Boston) ‘‘the poor, the outcast,”’ 
and (in Louisiana) ‘‘the black,’’ that they may re- 
ceive spiritual or temporal help. Next, because the 
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divinity school where he was trained did not teach 
its students to ‘‘ preach the gospel to the whole crea- 
tion,’’ he himself starts a school for the ministry 
where the missionary spirit is inculcated and de- 
veloped. Why did he leave Boston? Because he 
wished a church for the masses; and his nearest 
friends in the Unitarian body encouraged him in the 
hope that the Church of the Messiah would prove 
such a field. And why did he found the Church of 
the Disciples? Because of the same longing to carry 
the good news of God’s love and Christ’s salvation 
to the people at large. Why give up his well 
earned rest in Europe and go to Ireland? To feed 
the poor. Why face the cold and dangers of the 
Taurus Mountains? Still for the love of humanity. 
And through his short sermons he followed that aim 
without deviation to the end of life. 

‘‘No individual convictions,’’ said the Lzberal 
Christian, and an intelligent woman of the “‘liberal’’ 
faith told me in all seriousness a few weeks since, 
and repeated the story on the word of ‘‘one of his 
classmates,’’ that just before graduating from the 
Divinity School George H. Hepworth stood so 
evenly balanced between Unitarianism and Ortho- 
doxy that he tossed up a penny to decide which he 
should avow. It came down with “‘head’’ upper- 
most; and as that stood for Unitarianism he elected 
to continue a Unitarian! Such stories, false, childish, 
or exaggerated, have been multiplied indefinitely. 

Dr. Hepworth was not, nor did he profess to be 
a scientist. He had never had a scientific training. 
But he was interested in scientific research and 
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discovery. The fact that he judged some pseudo- 
sciences with leniency, such as palmistry and astrol- 
ogy, was due not so much to a lack of scientific 
acumen as to that bountiful robe of large charity 
that wrapped him around, and made him hope all 
things and endure all things. As he had no harsh 
words for any religious denomination so he was not 
eager to abuse any ‘‘falsely so-called’’ science, but 
would rather hope it might contain some small grain 
of truth. 

His unfailing optimism was the result of his 
strong individual conviction of the reality and near- 
ness of the spiritual world. To him God was a God 
near at hand and not afar off. His Heavenly Father 
was a definite, real, personal being, not a dim dream; 
and whether right or not he believed that he was 
often helped and supported by a heavenly power 
outside of himself not only in the spiritual but in 
the physical life. 

Mrs. Hepworth relates one such experience which 
occurred on their first visit to Bar Harbor, in the 
summer of 1866. They went by invitation of some 
friends to Schooner Head to see the Spouting Horn. 
On the way a gentleman of the party described the 
place as a sort of channel through which the waves 
from the sea are driven with such force that meeting 
the resistance of the rocks piled against each other 
at the end of the chasm, the wave is tossed from 
one to another with tremendous force and at last 
thrown high in air, and yet, he added, at low tide 
the rock at the base is perfectly bare, and one can 
run about over the place. 
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Just as he finished his description the carriage 
stopped and Dr. Hepworth hurried on with one of 
_the party to the headland. His wife, following 
more slowly, arrived just in time to hear an ex- 
clamation of horror from the people gathered on 
the rocks, and one man said in a cold-blooded tone: 
‘“That fellow does n’t deserve any sympathy; it is 
pure wantonness!’’ Dr. Hepworth stood on the 
. flat rock at the end of the chasm, the sea boiling 
and thundering in. It was too late for him to escape 
by the way he had gone down. Mrs. Hepworth, 
not knowing why he had done such a thing, stood 
paralyzed, speechless. Dr. Hepworth explained 
afterward that when he reached the cliff the rocks 
were entirely bare and, remembering what had just 
been said, he supposed it was low tide, and thinking 
he would like to examine the rocks and that such an 
opportunity might not be afforded him again, with 
characteristic impetuosity he rushed down without 
a word to any one. He knew nothing of the tre- 
mendous undertow, nor did he realize that the wave, 
retreating with force equal to its coming in, would 
leave the rock bare for a moment. But he heard 
the thunder of the incoming wave and instantly 
realized his position. The water was already boiling 
over the rocks down which he had run. There was 
no escape that way, and he looked helplessly at the 
cliff towering in front of him to see if there might 
not be some rough fragment to which he could cling, 
but found nothing. All he saw was a narrow little 
ledge about an inch wide where he could place the 
tips of his fingers and, by pressing down, it was 
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barely possible he might hold himself. The waves 
came in by threes, then receded. The first wave 
struck him at about the height of the knees; he 
shook, but held fast... The next wave struck him on 
the shoulders, but those who watched breathlessly 
could hardly believe it,—he was still there. The 
third wave washed all over him. His wife saw him 
swept from his feet and thought: ‘‘When he floats 
out I will spring in and go with him.’’ But as the 
wave rushed back, leaving the rock again bare, with 
a shock of joy, so great was the revulsion of feeling, 
she saw him running, dripping wet, up the rocks 
towards her. Speechlessly they hurried to the car- 
riage and drove home. All he could say was: ‘‘It is 
a miracle! I had nothing to cling to, only the little 
ledge, an inch wide, on which I pressed my fingers 
down; but some power outside myself held me and 
saved my life. It must be for a purpose.”’ 

For years this place was pointed out and the story 
of Dr. Hepworth’s wonderful escape related. This 
is but one of many instances when it seemed to him 
that he received special care or protection from the 
spiritual world. 

His mother’s belief in spiritualism early drew Dr. 
Hepworth’s attention to the subject, and he spent 
much time in pursuing such investigations as have 
since been undertaken by the Society of Psychical 
Research. He denounced deceit wherever he dis- 
covered it, exposing frauds both in Boston and New 
York. But he believed it possible for spirits to re- 
turn to the earth, as was often manifested by his 
spoken and written sermons. In one of the third 
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series of ‘‘ Herald Sermons,’’’ entitled ‘‘ Possibili- 
ties,’’ he says: 

‘‘These matters are slowly coming within the 
range of scientific inquiry. The days of indifference 
have passed. With the future new glories will open 
to our surprised eyes, new truths will be discovered, 
and we shall find that the two worlds are so close 
together that as our prayers go forth to the gates 
the loved ones come to answer them and render 
assistance. 

‘Before that time we ourselves may depart, but 
the way will be open to come back, bringing the 
love of God, of Christ, and of the risen ones into 
hearts and households.”’ 

It may seem to those who knew Dr. Hepworth 
intimately that more should have been said in these 
pages of the personal charm that drew to him almost 
irresistibly all who came within his sphere of influ- 
ence. In a late letter to Mrs. Hepworth an old 
friend has enlarged upon this same remarkable gift 
of charm. He says: 


““Much as the public found to admire in what he saw 
fit to give them of himself, it was reserved only for those 
who knew him best, who saw him amid the common- 
places of daily life, to see the real man (not always a 
safe test for a great man), and to know him thus in his 
intimacy as it was my privilege to do for many years was 
to love him. 

‘Indeed, when I first met him (he was then thirty- 
nine years of age) he seemed to me through his per- 
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sonality to attract men and create in them a feeling of 
profound attachment to his person to a greater degree 
than any one I have ever met. He was like his Divine 
Master in this, from whom he had probably learned the 
secret, that those who knew him best loved him most, 
and professed themselves willing to suffer with him for 
the cause nearest his heart. Until I knew him I used to 
think that tenderness and a certain refinement in men 
was always at the expense of virility; he taught me the 
contrary. No one could know him at all without his 
tenderness appealing to him, and his manliness I am 
sure was never questioned.”’ 


Much might be said of the large generosity of 
time, strength, and money that Dr. Hepworth 
showed toward those about him who needed, and, 
more or less, depended upon his aid. It was not 
his practice to give the left hand knowledge of the 
right hand’s charities, and it may be well here to 
observe the same decorous reticence. But the words 
of Thomas B. Connery, manager of the Herald in 
the days when Dr. Hepworth began editorial work, 
may be quoted in this connection. 

“‘T have always cherished a pleasing memory of 
his goodness, courtesy, and fidelity,’’ writes Mr. 
Connery, and adds: ‘‘He had a way, it seemed to 
me, of finding out and doing what would please 
others.”’ 

Many who had known and honored Dr. Hepworth 
as a pastor and preacher were wont to express re- 
gret that he had left the pulpit for the editor’s chair. 
But Dr. Hepworth had an exalted opinion of the 
power of the press and he felt that the editor, 
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though not seen of men like the preacher, has a 
wider influence and speaks to a larger congregation. 

Of the newspaper he wrote’: 

‘‘There are not many blessings in this world which 
equal that of a well conducted newspaper, for it 
makes you acquainted with every incident of im- 
portance happening in any part of the globe and 
furnishes you with fresh food for thought with each 
recurring day; but you must use it properly and do 
as does the bee, that will not take from every 
flower, but chooses those which contain what it 
likes best. In a word, read with a keen relish, but 
read about those things that will nourish, not the 
things that will lower, your moral and intellectual 
tone.” 

But, after all, he was, first and last, a preacher, 
and it was through those short but great sermons 
preached, Sunday by Sunday, from the editorial 
page of the Herald that he poured out his heart in 
sympathy with his mighty congregation. Never 
had preacher a more inspiring audience! The ser- 
mons were cabled from New York for the Paris 
edition, week by week; they were brought out 
regularly in the Sunday Chicago Record-Herald, and 
in many journals besides in Canada and especially in 
the West and South; more than half a dozen news- 
papers that copied them regularly have fallen under 
my eye, and more than a score that have quoted 
them entire or in part so frequently as to impel 
them to express deep regret over his loss, as of a 


1«« Flow to Read a Daily Newspaper,” Zhe Golden Rule, Nov. 19, 
1896, 
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valued contributor. The press generally, as must 
those who calmly review his life, acknowledged that 
these sermons were the flower of his life-work. 
Such appreciations as these appeared in dozens of 
journals: 

““He was essentially the prophet in his work, re- 
vealing what to him were the sources of strength, 
power, and consolation in the Christian religion.’’— 
New Haven Regzster. 

““He has been a sort of newspaper chaplain, and 
from his weekly pulpit in the New York Sunday 
fTerald has preached to tens of thousands of people 
who do not as a rule attend church, a sweet and 
pure and reasonable gospel, full of practical and 
helpful lessons.’’—Manchester, N. H., Mews. 

In the preface to his first volume of collected 
Flerald Sermons Dr. Hepworth gave the credit of 
the inception of the plan for these religious editorials 
to Mr. Bennett, who said to him when proposing 
that he should carry it out: 

“““My idea of a great journal is that it should 
satisfy the spiritual as well as the intellectual needs 
of its readers. If we publish a paper on Sunday 
why should we not have a leader in which some re- 
ligious topic is discussed? Religion is worth as much 
as the tariff or any other political issue. Why then 
should it be ignored as it is by all the newspapers 
of the country?’ 

“““Tt would be a bold experiment,’ I said with 
some hesitation. 

“‘For a moment he sat in silence and then as 
though he had suddenly reached a conclusion he 
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said: ‘It is an experiment worth trying,’ and so the 
matter was decided.”’ 

Mr. Bennett’s directions were to avoid every- 
thing in the shape of controversy, to take a broad 
and liberal view of all denominations, to treat the 
unbeliever as generously as the believer, and to 
write of the fundamental principles that underlie 
honest living. 

Dr. Hepworth’s acknowledged aim in writing was 
to give a larger faith and consequently more happi- 
ness to men and women entangled by perplexities 
and overburdened by struggles and sorrows; and 
he drew his doctrines from the Sermon on the 
Mount, of which he said: 

““The Sermon on the Mount is about all I need, 
and I have found during a prolonged career that to 
heed its admonitions keeps me very busy, and leaves 
slender leisure for theological speculations.”’ 

His editorial training helped him to condense into 
less than a column what most preachers would take 
at least half an hour to utter inthe pulpit. Editors 
of the Hera/d found it hard during Dr. Hepworth’s 
absence in Anatolia to secure any sermon writer who 
could keep within the prescribed limit, and the same 
difficulty still confronts them. 

As soon as this department was fairly started, let- 
ters of approval began to be received at the office. 
They multiplied year by year and very many were 
published each week by the Herald. At first the 
sermons were unsigned, but as soon as the author’s 
name appeared in connection with them, the more 
confidential letters were addressed personally to 
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him. They came in numberless quantities, many 
of them signed with distinguished names. It is 
touching in the extreme to note the overflowing 
gratitude expressed in those that for some special 
reason have been preserved. Many of them are 
written on black-bordered paper and show that his 
tenderness had soothed hearts crushed by sorrow. 
One, written from a Catholic household, asks for a 
‘sermon which had been pasted in a Bible that had 
been burned with their household goods. They 
longed to replace the precious, helpful ‘‘ Bible Ser- 
-mon.’’ Another, who had been led by the weekly 
sermon to pray, and through prayer to forgive a 
great injustice, wrote: 

“‘T can find no words in which to thank you. 
Many months ago you said in a sermon: 

‘* “When I reach the other world and am examined 
as to my past, I would rather take the hand of some 
poor creature whom I had saved (from despair) and 
say: ‘‘I could not do much, dear Lord, for the time 
was short and the work was hard, but this sister of 
mine was going the wrong way, and I persuaded her 
to turn her face to Thee.’ 

‘You can safely say those words and He will 
understand.”’ 

' Doctors recommended the sermons to the atten- 
tion of despondent patients; one distinguished New 
York physician, suffering himself from a mortal dis- 
‘ease, read them over and over with increasing cour- 
age and faith. Christian nurses cut them out and 
revived the courage of their hopeless charges with 


their inspiring words. The old, the helpless, the 
19 
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infirm preserved them, read and re-read them, and 
then sent them on to others in like straits. A poor 
widow with a family of young children, discouraged 
and disheartened, ready to curse God and die, found 
one of the sermons and took up again her heavy 
burden with a lighter heart, sure of a Heavenly 
Father’s care. A chaplain in the navy wrote that 
the sermons were ‘‘read extensively on board our 
naval vessels,’ “‘cut out and preserved.’’ They 
were used by humble disciples in France, in order 
to teach through them to lowly working people the - 
lessons of the cross; they were read at religious 
gatherings and weekly prayer-meetings to lead the 
meditations of the hour, and a German physician 
wrote of a lonely American girl, a student of music, 
whom he had visited in her miserable attic, hopeless, 
oppressed with poverty, who was just ready to end 
her unhappy life when a sermon in the European 
edition fell under her eye and saved her from the 
crime. 

In one Episcopal church in New York State, where 
there was no rector, a lay-reader made use of the 
weekly sermon, Sunday by Sunday, which drew to 
the church many who would otherwise have stayed 
away; and for three years at Massapequa, Long 
Island, the patrons of asummer hotel gathered each 
Sunday and held a regular evening service, the con- 
gregation of about a hundred being made up of the 
summer colony of the place. Hymns were sung, a 
collection taken up in aid of the needy, and the ser- | 
mon of the day read; the promoters of the work be- 
ing counted as members of the ‘‘ Hepworth Church.” 
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When we realize that of the myriads who read 
these sermons hardly one in thousands would have 
plucked up courage enough or taken time enough 
to return thanks to their author, we are overwhelmed 
at the vast multitudes that must have been cheered 
and uplifted by the simple, Christian utterances of 
this kindly soul, who said of himself in all humility: 
“Tam so busily engaged in living that I have very 
little time to think of how I have done it. And 
there is so much to be done that what I have ac- 
complished is small and utterly insignificant.”’ 

It is with the last sermon’ he wrote for the Herald 
that this imperfect record of a beautiful life must 
close: 


“TLOVE 


“JT will love him and will manifest myself to him.—St, John xiv., 
21. 

“‘Can you conceive what this old earth would be 
if there were no love in it? Love isthe river Jordan 
in which we are all baptized and consecrated to a 
new life. It flows by every home in the land, 
making green our lowland meadows, irrigating the 
desert places, and covering the sandy soil with 
flowers. Life would otherwise be a dirge, but love 
makes it a pean of praise. Take all but love and 
there is enough left to make us content and happy; 
give all but that and you may as well give nothing, 
for he who gives all but sunshine gives only frost 
and ice and cold. 

‘*Our confidence and trust in each other, our loyal 


1 We Shall Live Again, E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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friendship for each other, our charity of judgment 
toward each other, our willingness to sacrifice for 
éach other—all born of love—are the saving grace of 
the world. They are fragrance, they are music, and 
they are the bow in the sky predicting a heavenly 
morrow. Love points to God and insists on immor- 
tality. If one is pervaded by the spirit of love, not - 
as kindled shavings, which burn intensely and sud- 
denly go out, but like the altar flame of the Druids, 
which was never extinguished, he need not argue _ 
about immortality, for he has the right to demand 
it of the Almighty, for such a divine passion is not 
satisfied with this life, but seeks a higher develop- 
ment in a larger place, with larger opportunity. 
““Love is at once the prophecy and proof of eternal 
existence, and nothing else will satisfy the appetite 
which God Himself has implanted. He would 
hardly be a Heavenly Father who should so fashion 
us that we should find our supreme happiness and 
our highest education in love, and then at death 
suddenly blot it all out. If God’s power were 
limited such a state of affairs would be conceivable, 
but with a God whose resources are boundless it is 
not conceivable—a symphony hardly begun before 
it is ended. That would be a curious exhibition of 
wisdom and power. On the other hand, it would 
be a distinct act of cruelty. The song that is only 
partly sung when death bids us hush must be finished 
in some other clime; the task so nobly begun but left 
incomplete must be resumed elsewhere, or this is the 
strangest world ever heard of and the greatest enigma, 
a world in which death is more powerful than God. 
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“Think of a planet without love. It is well-nigh 
impossible. Such a planet would not be worth 
living in. One would rather not be born than be 
born into such a world. Only your own advantage 
to be fought for and won! Greedy souls clamoring 
for more and refusing to share a morsel with their 
neighbors—a life-and-death struggle to get for your- 
self and to keep from others—a wretched world, too 
forlorn for words—no blue sky, no green fields, no 
rivulets making music, only a dreary, barren waste 
of sand, with but one highway, and that leading 
Nowhere. It is impossible to think of such a world 
until God is dethroned. 

*“Man’s love is a very beautiful thing, but it lacks 
the special peculiarities of God’s love. Man’s love 
is weak, but God’s is wise. God loves us so much 
that He holds us to our ideals, and, though merci- 
ful, He will tolerate nothing less. He commands us 
to be all he knows we can be, and assists us with the 
whole trend and current of the universe. He will 
accept no imperfect gift. There is a sternness and 
a glory in God’s love which we find it difficult to 
understand, it is so unlike our love. 

‘“‘When we love we condone offences, excuse 
faults, and so encourage both. The more we love, 
the more partial and the less critical we are. It is 
because our love is human, while His is divine. His 
love makes us nobler, develops and educates, while 
ours, pure and sweet as it is, is apt to have the con- 
trary effect. There is no favoritism with Him, 
and when you have His approval you may be sure 
that you have the qualities of character which can 
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lawfully claim it. Hisis the perfect love, while ours 
is imperfect. 

*“But even our human love brings heaven close to 
earth. Our family relations—those of father, mother, 
husband, wife, child—are all separate benedictions. 
They clear the rugged path of experience with that 
sympathy which frightens temptation away and fills 
the fields with flowers and life with a happiness 
which can be had in no other way. Better still, it 
tearfully and joyfully points to that perfect day in 
which our broken ties shall bind themselves together 
once more, and in which the mansions of God shall 
be filled with loving hearts which will thenceforth 
know no parting.”’ 


THE END 
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